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Indo—Pak Future: 
A Case for Reunion 


Jai Narain Sharma 


ONE OF THE most important questions for the students of politics, 
whether Indian or Pakistani, is: how did politicians succeed in building 
bridges or creating gulfs between district and district, province and 
province, races and races, and men and men. In-other words, is there a 
functional explanation for the growth of national consciousness?, if one 
merely looks at the map of India and mediates on the variety of races, 
castes, and customs, the disparties of social and economic development, 
not to mention the huge physical distances which separated one Indian 
from another, the question seems impossible to answer. What had the 
Parsee buisnessman in common witt. the Jat farmer?, the Allahabad 
Brahmin with the untouchable of Nagpur, the Moplah with the Pathan? 
Apparently nothing. But there is an answer. What they all had in 
common was that they were living peacefully in the same territory 
since ages and were a part of the composite culture of India. Long before 
the foundation of the Indian National Congress or the All India Muslim 
League, there existed in India an organisation whose ramifications 
extended into the remotest village—the Imperial power itself which 
did whatever it could to create gulf between the different communities 
races, religions, and provinces. “Divide and rule” was their sole mantra. 
Rather than asking, therefore, what it was that bound together men of 
different races, languages, and customs, and created Indian or Pakistani 
nationalism, the historian might more profitably ask in what ways the 
Imperial power itself contributed to the disintegration of the composite 

culture of India. : 
The decade preceding the Partition frequently escapes historical 
scrutiny. Part’ of the reason is that the genesis of Pakistan is traced, to 
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the activities of Syed Ahmad Khan and his comrades at the M.A.O. 
College in Aligarh. They are identified as the only vocal group which 
raised the spectre of Hindu domination, the first to introduce the 
language and vocabulary of minorityism. They were backed by the 
muslim “elites” of Upper India who turned to “separatist” politics to 
safeguard their “interests,” which were under threat from British 
educational policies, bureaucratic reforms, and powerful Hindu 
revivalist campaigns. Muslim government servants and landowners, 
in particular, whose power was most obviously reduced by the pressure 
of change in the late nineteenth century, organized the Simla Deputation 
and founded the Muslim League.! Their insistence on separate 
electorates and. reservations, coupled with the concern to defend 
deeply—cherished religio-cultural symbols which were being gradually 
drawn into the public arena and contested by Arya Samajists and Hindu 
Mahasabhities, was designed to create the space for a distinct Muslim 
identity in politics. Colonial policies, which began to tilt in favour of 
the Muslims from the days of Mayo and Dufferin, legitimized such 
initiatives through an accommodation of sectional interests in the power 
structures created by legislative enactments in 1909 and thereafter.” 

This is in some ways a familiar story told in several different ways— 
the story of the pressure placed on the “Islamic gentry” by the rise of 
monied men and the resurgence of Hindu landholding communities? 
the dreaded fear of elective, representative government and majority 
rule, vividly described by Syed Ahmad Khan in his 1883 speech on a 
local self-government bill for the Central provinces; and the grave 
apprehensions caused by Hindu revivalism and its stridently anti- 
Muslim Posture.* These factors, together with the theories and 
institutions for “separatism” developed by the religious and political 
leadership in the last decade of the nineteenth century, point to the 
heightening of communitarian consciousness. 

But the process until the Muslim League burst on the political scene 
in the 1940s was a slow and tardy one. It was impeded by the 
differentiated structure of the “community,” its regional and local 
diversities, and by deep-rooted sectarian and doctrinal disputes. It was 
by no means easy to remove these.constraints, without which there 
was no hope of even nursing the vision of a closely—knit and unified 
community of Islam. No amount of pious exhortation could bridge 
the wide gulf separating, say, a Muslim peasant in Mymensingh from 
a Muslim taluqdar in Awadh. Nor could religious leaders from Deoband 
or Nadwat alulama, who began to play an important role in public 
affairs from the early decade of the twentieth century, settle their 
theological differences with other “schools.” The Barelwis and the 
Deobandis had little in common. The Ahmadiyas and the Ahl-i—Hadith 
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had a running battle over this or that doctrinal matter. And the Shias 
and the Sunnis were estranged, especially in Lucknow, with separate 
mosques, religious endowments, and educational establishments.° 

Inter-community relations too were not greatly strained until the 
post-Khilafat and Non—Cooperation days. If anything, the lines of 
cleavage in north India were more sharply drawn between the Sunnis 
and the Shias than between Hindus and Muslims. 

Thus the initiative towards the creation of a separate Muslim 
homeland, though spurred by political rumblings from the days of Syed 
Ahmad Khan, had its own contextual and ideological specificity. It was 
the outcome of a particular scenario on the eve of and during the Second 
World War which altered the tenor of political discourse in India and 
created, much to Jinnah’s relief, the space for his manoeuvrings. A 
beleaguered wartime government, which had in the past refused to 
deal with Jinnah, now turned to him for political and moral support 
and, in the process, legitimized his critique of the Congress claim to 
represent all the communities of India.° The inglorious breakdown of 
cross—-community alliances and the accompanying, though expected, 
collpase of the coalition governments in Punjab and Bengal, which were 
the last bastions of resistance to the Muslim League, helped turn 
Jinnah’s dream into reality. That this would happen on the midnight 
of 14 August 1947 was unthinkable a decade before that date. 

There was, after all, no blueprint of a future Pakistan in the 1930s, 
no Islamic flag, no visible symbol, no common platform, no shared 
goals and objectives. Rehmat Ali’s scheme, nurtured in Cambridge, 
was an illustration of obscurantist political eccentricity. It caused much 
political embarrassment back home and was dismissed as “chimerical” 
and “impracticable.”” Mohammad Igbal’s blueprint, outlined three 
years earlier, did not envisage a separate Muslim state. He merely made 
out a case for provincial autonomy in Punjab, the North-West Frontier 
Province, Sindh and Baluchistan within the body politic of India for 
much the same reason that prompted the Motilal Nehru Committee of 
August 1928 to recommend the separation of Sindh from the Bombay 
Presidency and to constitute the North-West Frontier Province into an 
“independent” administrative unit. In the same speech, Iqbal, whose 
vibrant patriotic poems continued to be sung in schools and colleges 
all over India, referred to autonomous states being formed, obviously 
not alli-Muslim, based on the unity of languages, race, history, religion, 
and identity of common interests. He did so in the context of “India 
where we are destined to live.”® This was surely not the swan song of 
the Pakistan movement. 

If Pakistan was still a pipe-dream, the Muslim League was a little 
more than a paper organization. Having been in the wilderness during 
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the agitation over the Khilafat, its membership had plummeted to 1,330 
in 1927. The branch in Bombay, the homeground of Jinnah, could only 
boast of 71 members.’ The 1929 session was adjourned for lack of 
quorum. When Iqbal presented his address in Allahabad in 1930, the 
meeting failed to muster the required quorum of 75 members. It was a 
pathetic sight for an organization that made such tall claims on behalf 
of the Muslims. The organizers of the 1933 session in Delhi had a busy 
time filling up the hall with students of the Anglo—Arabic-College. 
The League’s income that year was Rs. 1,1318, with 92 out of the 300 
council members under notice to pay thier arrears of membership.!° 


JINNAH’S OWN POLITICAL conduct was above reproach. He was liberal, 
eclectric, and secular to the core in private and public life. As a legislator, 
a role suited to his style and temperament, he generally acted in unison 
with the Congress. As leader of the League, which was still gasping for 
breath, he initiated and backed proposals to break the communal 
impasse. “If out of 80 million Muslims,” he observed on 20 October 
1936, “I can produce a patriotic and liberal-minded naitonalist bloc, 
who will be able to march hand in hand with the progressive elements 
in other communities, I will have rendered great service to my 
comunity.” What India required, he stated a year later, was a United 
front. “And then by whatever name you call your government is a 
matter of no consequence so long as it is a government of the people, 
by the people, for the people.” This was not the language of a religious 
bigot but a reaffirmation of Congress’ political creed. That should 
explain why the Viceroy thought of Jinnah as ‘more Congress than the 
Congress’ and while others regarded him as an “arch enemy” of 
colonialism and a rallying symbol of secular forces.!¥ Nobody expected 
him to create fissures in the liberation movement or foist the flag of 
Islam on an area supposedly defined by Iqbal and Rehmat Ali. India’s 
unity was an ideal he still cherished. 

In the face of such evidence, it is hard to make sense of Jinnah’s 
subsequent crusade against the Congress and his repudiation of the 
principles he himself espoused with much eloquence and tenacity for 
nearly three decades. It is much less easy to explain why, in the mid- 
1930s, the League was seen in some quarters as a political adversary 
out on a mission to destroy India’s liberation struggle. Jt was right to 
expose, as Nehru did, the League’s predominantly feudal character, 
its links with government and the obscurantist and reactionary social 
classes. But it was equally important to marry this perspective with 
the fact that not everybody in the League was cast in the same mould. 
People like Liaquat Ali Khan, the’ Raja of Mahmudabad and 
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Khaliquzzaman, for whom Nehru had a “warm corner” in his heart, 
were constantly “torn between two loyalties” but not necessarily 
imbued with an anti-Congress spirit or swayed by the Leauge’s 
communal claptrap.'4 ; 

The two-nation theory is grounded in the mistaken belief that 
Hindus and Muslims constitute exclusive, autonomous entities, with 
no common points of contact and association, and that religious loyalty 
takes precedence over ties and bonds of relationship based on tangible 
inter—social connections, cross—cultural exchange, and shared material 
interst. A corrective to this approach, which asserts the primacy of 
religion, is required so that the movement towards Partition is 
understood in its specific context and not viewed as a “logical” sequel 
to developments dating back to the pre-colonial era. 

It needs to be reiterated that “communalism” or “separatism,” both 
in their latent and overt forms, did not always embrace large segments 
of society: they only touched limited groups in certain areas. Their 
impact was transient as groups embroiled in inter-—religious feuds at a 
given moment could be seen living harmoniously at other times. The 
Governor of Bengal, where Hindu—Muslim conflicts were almost 
endemic, commented on how the rank and file of the two communities 
co-existed peacefully, and that it was “only at rare intervals, when 
religious feelings became inflamed, that they treat each other as enemies 
and clashes occur.”!» Recent studies reveal the fusion of Hindu and 
Muslim “folk” worship with the practice and teachings of the high or 
orthodox Islamic traditions and the participation, as in case of the 
Muslim weavers of Banaras, in public ceremonial relating to particular 
Hindu figures.!° There are also instances, such as the one from Bahraich 
in Uttar Pradesh where the outbreak of cholera in 1930 prompted 
Muslims to join in great force to worship the goddess Bhawani to induce 
her to remove the pestilence,which illustrates the extent to which 
religious barrier could be transcended and strict court of behaviour 
transgressed.’” Or the way Islamic ceremonies relating to birth, 
marriage, and death were observed in many areas, though the outer 
labels were sometime discarded as a concession to the reformist 
movements to make the rituals and practices look Islamic.48 “The 
rigidity of intolerance in view,” remarked the author of 1921 Census 
Report, “which is the marked feature of the religion of Islam in its purer 
form, does not extend to the masses, who are quite willing to recognize 
and assist the efforts of their neighbours to keep on peaceful terms 
with unknown powers.”!9 

In much a condition, understandably India in general and Hindus 
in particular on their part objected to the division of the country on the 
basis of religion. Gandhi was so against this that he used to say that 
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the partition of the country would be possible only over his deadbody. 
Imagine how the Mahatma was torn apart when the line of partition 
was drawn straignt from his heart. He bleeded profusely. Marks can 
be traced from his statement to Lord Mountbatten, the last British 
Viceroy, when he explained that he did everything in his power to “keep 
India united.” He told Jinnah that Pakistan would break up in twenty- 
five years. 

After the acceptance of the partition by the All-India Congress 
Committee, it did not remain a live issue with Gandhi in the political 
sense. Being a follower of nonviolence and Satyagraha, he assumed 
the role of a saintly prophet and set out on his lonely mission to alleviate 
the sufferings of the people and to reduce to the minimum the feelings 
of hatred between the two communities. Allen Hayes Merriam has 
characterised these visits as “another individual attempt” to prevent 
the division of India.” He still hoped that before the Englishmen finally 
left on 15 August 1947, he would bring the two parties together.2! 


FURTHER, TO GANDHI, geographical division did not matter as he said: 
“If Hindus in the Union Provinces regarded the Muslims as their 
brothers and sisters, Pakistan will be wholly inoperative. . . . if the hearts 
of the non-Muslim wre sound, the physical partition could produce 
no ill effects.” He was sure that Pakistan was short-lived. He believed 
that a time would come when the division would be undone and India 
would be once again a united country.” 

Not only Gandhi, but most of the members of the Congress Working 
Committee, who had accepted the partition, thought in similar terms. 
Nehru said: “We expected partition would be temporary, that Pakistan 
was bound to come back to us.”?4 

J.B. Kripalani, the then Congress President said: “Though we have 
accepted partition under certain circumstances, we have in no way 
given up our faith in the unity of India which the Congress has cherished 
and worked forever since its inception. . . . though we may have to part 
company now. Sooner or later, the baisc unity will assert itself and those 
who are anxious to break away now, will be equally anxious to return 
to the common lap.””° 

Patel also believed: “Those who had seceded today would be 
disillusioned soon and their union with the rest of India was assured. 
What nature and God had intended to be one, can on no account be 
split in two for all times.”*® 

Pakistan was a divided nation at birth. Islam provided it with its 
life force but it could not promote national solidarity. This is the central 
paradox in Pakistan’s story and it holds as much significance today, as 
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it did six decades ago. The “Islam in danger” galvanized an ethically 
diverse and otherwise desperate people into a massive demand for 
national self—determination. Fear, however, is a negative force and has 
little value in the building of a community, let alone a nation. None 
expressed this thought better than Jinnah who once having achieved 
Pakistan, was burdened with the awesome task of reducing those 
suspicions which he so artfully exploited in the struggle for 
independent statehood. 

Having established Pakistan on the basis of the two nation theory, 
Jinnah himself discarded it. He announced in the Constituent Assembly 
that Hindus and Muslims were not two nations but were two 
communities. While inaugurating the first session of the Pakistan 
Constituent Assembly on 11 August 1947, he firmly declared: 

“You are free; you are free to go to your temples, you are free to go 
to your mosques or any other place of worship in this State of Pakistan. 
You may belong to any religion or caste or creed—that has nothing to 
do with the fundamental principle that we are all citizens and equal 
citizens of one state. . . . Now I think, we should keep that in front of us 
as our ideal and you will find that in course of time, Hindus would 
cease to be Hindus and Muslims would cease to be Muslims, not in the 
religious sense, because, that is the personal faith of each individual 
but in the political sense of the citizens of the state.” | 

Jinnah’s appeal for tolerance was made in English and not in Urdu 
to seventy million people of whom merely ten per cent were literate 
even in their own language.”8 He told the Indian Muslim Leaguers 
headed by Mohd. Ismail, “It is the duty of the Indian Muslims to be 
loyal to their county.”” 

In 1948 in Dacca Jinnah assured categorically a fair deal to the 
minorities. While talking to the leader of the opposition in the 
Constituent Assembly and the Veteran Congress leader Sris Chandra 
Chattopadhyaya, Jinnah said: “You will tell these two things to your 
people; (1) not to be afraid, and (2) not’to leave Pakistan because 
Pakistan will be a democratic state and the Hindus will have the same 
rights as the Muslims.” 

While addressing a public cosas at Dacca on 21 March 1948, 
Jinnah reiterated: “We shall treat the minorities in Pakistan fairly and 
justly. Their lives and properties in Pakistan are far more secure and 
protected than in India. We shall maintain peace, law and order, and 
protect and safeguard fully every citizen of Pakistan without distinction 
of caste, creed, or community.”?1 

But he became handicapped by the very nature of the volcanic forces 
he had aroused. The fanatics tolerated Jinnah till Pakistan was achieved. 
Now, they did not require his services and Jinnah had no local base as 
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he had been a Bombayite. Jinnah, the Governor General, the Supreme 
Commander of Armed Forces, the President of the Constituent 
Assembly and the President of the Muslim League became the target 
both of paper propaganda and physical attack. If Jinnah had used them 
before partition, they had tolerated his utterings before Pakistan became 
a reality. Now they became determined to thwart all his desired moves 
and put stiff resistance. In the state of Pakistan Jinnah and his like- 
minded progressive and secular people were of no use to the 
obscurantist forces. Jinnah in such a state became a pathetic creature. 
His utterances in the Assembly, “raised such a storm of indignation, 
even among his own immediate followers that he had to propitiate 
them next day by offering “Nimaz” publicly—something that he had 
never permitted himself to do throughout his political career.”°* Many 
parts of his speches were not published by most of the newspapers in 
Pakistan. 

Liaquat Ali, the Quaid—e—Millat’s wife (Ms Pant) was a Brahmin 
Hindu of United Provinces. She was dubbed as another Czarina who 
would play India’s game to destroy Pakistan.” Had Ruttie been alive, 
she would have met the same fate. Dina married to a Christian and 
did notjoin her father. Fatima had already discarded saree, wore typical 
Muslim Shara-Kameez and was honoured as “Mader—e—Millat.” 
Jinnah’s photograph in Achkan and Salwar decorated the official 
buildings and other public places of Pakistan. His nationalist and 
secularist past was buried and when its yearning and nostalgia 
ocurrred, Jinnah was made aware of his isolated position as there was 
hardly anyone to sympathize or understand him. 

At the All India Muslim League Session held on 15 December 1947, 
Jinnah made a “violent effort to convert the Muslim League into a non- 
communal and national organization whose membership be thrown 
open to all citizens of Pakistan regardless of caste, creed, race, or religion. 
But failed.” ` 

Time and again he was made aware that he was an outsider. Dr 
Mohd. Ayub Khuhru openly defied Jinnah and resisted the separation 
of Karachi from the Provincial Administration. He refused to call him 
Quaid-e—-Azam and said, “Tell Mr Jinnah that Karachi is still mine.” 

He was checked at every move of his and not allowed to take 
independent decisions. M.S.M. Sharma, his close associate and friend 
writes: “I had requested Quaid to preside over the Annie Besant 
birthday meeting but he quietly excused himself and would not even 
send a message, although he spoke to me about Mrs Besant and her 
services to India in laudatory language. I could see that Jinnah was 
afraid of openly associating himself with the Hindus.” 

He could make happy neither the communal nor the progressive 
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minority forces. In march 1948, on the occasion of the Dacca University 
Convocaiton at Curzon Hall, Jinnah declared Urdu language to be the 
only lingua franca. He was opposed by the students who also 
staged hostile demonstration at the gates of the Secretariat when Jinnah 
was meeting the Provincial Ministers in the Cabinet Room. There 
were strikes in schools and coleges, and some students were also 
arrested.>/ 

Humiliations, hurt, and dejection had made him leave the Congress, 
never to join it again. But he suffered the same treatment at the hands 
fo the leaders of the country of his own creation. These were the very 
people who, before Partition, could not dare to annoy and alienate him 
and obeyed his orders like commandants. 

He earned the hatred of all the Indians, Hindu, Muslim. Sikh alike. 
In his new country he was cursed by the Muslim refugees who had 
left their homes and had come to Pakistan presuming life to be a bed of 
roses there. They felt betrayed. Within a week of the inauguration of 
Pakistan, some Muslim refugees carrying lethal weapons managed to 
enter into the Government House. They wanted to kill Jinnah but were 
overpowered. 

Different political factions opposig Jinnah also instigated the 
Muslim refugees to hold demonstrations against him. This happened 
in Lahore on 11 September 1947. “A violent mob took out the effigy of 
Mr Jinnah and raised slogans—Down with Jinnah, Down with Mamdot. 
Down with Daultana. Volunteers of the Muslim National Guard 
stopped the mob in front of the Secretariat. mamdot rebuked the mob 
and said you are enemies of Pakistan. One person from the mob 
pounced upon him and slapped him.”*? 

On 25 September 1947 another demonstration against Jinnah was 
held in Lahore. Jinnah was embarrassed but helpless and had become 
a “virtual prisoner in his palace.”*" He felt lonely and longed for a 
friend who could speak to him frankly.*! 

He had already forfeited the confidence of the minorities of Pakistan 
who had to pay the price of believing Jinnah that Pakistan would be a 
democratic state and their life and interests would be safeguarded and 
had stayed back. Their brutal butchery, loot, plunder, the dishonour of 
their women folk, the forcible conversion and the helpless condition 
of the old, moved even an iron man like Jinnah to tears. In one of the 
Hindu refugee camps, he lost his nerve and wept.” 

Thus the Protector-General of the Hindu-minority in Pakistan 
became himself a helpless creature. His patronage could not ensure 
the safety even of his dear friend Dalmia. He had to leave Pakistan. 
M.S.M. Sharma and Jogendera Mandal followed him soon. 

Cut off from the best elements in Hindu society, with whose help 
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alone in United India he could have given a determined fight to the 
mad Mullahs threatening to set the clock back, haunted by his own 
forces and inhibitions, blackmailed by the extremists in his own camp 
and overwhelmed by the “revivalist mood” that always dominated a 
stricken people, the aged Quaid—e-Azam found himself a helpless 
prisoner in the topsy-turvy world of his own creation.* 


HE BECAME A pathetic creature. He could not undo his past. He wanted 
to come back to India. In fact, he considered himself to be an India. 
What a tragedy of a person like Jinnah! He is reported to have said in 
a meeting of the All India Muslim League at Karachi: “I tell that I still 
consider myself to be an Indian. For the moment I have accepted the 
Governor—Generalship of Pakistan. But I am looking forward to a time 
when I would return to India and take my place as a citizen of my 
country.” He also realised that Gandhi was not anti Muslim. He said: 
“Gandhi was a true friend of Muslims and the Muslims of India should 
stand solely behind him who was their talisman.” 

Jinnah’s heart was not in his Government House in Karachi but in 
Malabar Hill at Bombay. When Sri Prakasa told him that the Indian 
Government was seeking requisition of his house, he was “taken aback 
and almost pleadingly” said to Sri Prakasa: “Don’t break my heart. 
Tell Jawaharlal Nehru not to break my heart. I have built it brick by 
brick. Who can live in a House like that.” 

He further said, “You do not know how I love Bombay. I still look 
forward to going back there.” “Really Mr Jinnah,” Sri Prakasa said, 
“You desire to go back to Bombay. I know how much Bombay owes to 
you and your great services to the city. May I tell the Prime Minister 
that you are wanting to be back there?” Jinnah replied, “Yes, you may.””” 

His legal brain perhaps had regarded it as court-room and himself 
as a lawyer who had fought the case of Muslim separatists, won them 
Pakistan, and now wanted to come back home at Malabar Hill after 
making millions homeless and dead. He had nothing to do with 

"Pakistan. He had reacted before the General Council meeting of the 
League in the Imperial Hotel of New Delhi immediately after the 
partition was aCe pien, “I have won Pakistan for you; now do what 
you can with it.” 

He was sad and sick. He cried in agony, “I have committed the 
biggest blunder in creating Pakistan and would like to go to Delhi and 
tell Nehru to forget the follies of the past and become friends again.”*? 
He had even begun to hate Liagat Ali, on whose request and persuasion 
he had come back to India from England and had assumed the 
leadership of the Muslim League.” 
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The assassination of Gandhi by a Hindu fanatic perhaps made him 
more depressed. Between August 1947 and 1948 there were at least 
four attempts on his own life. Arrangements for Jinnah’s security were 
tightened but it seems that he had lost the will to live. On 24 August 
Jinnah told Dr Bash, “I wanted to live. Now, however, it does not matter 
whether I live.” The doctor noticed tears in his eyes.°! “I could not 
help feeling that something had happened to undermine his will to 
live.” The tragic consequences of partition must have haunted Jinnah 
during his last days of life.°* 

Tuberculosis and cancer of lungs made his life more miserable. In 
June 1948 he had to move to the hill town in Zirat, seventy odd miles 
from Quetta. On 11 September, Jinnah arrived in Quetta. To avoid alarm 
the journey was kept secret. He was carried out on a stretcher and into 
an army ambulance. On its way into the town, the vehicle broke down 
near a crowded refugee settlement. Sixty minutes passed before another 
ambulance arrived from Karachi. During that hour “Jinnah lay as 
helpless as any dying refugee in the slum his ambulance had just driven 
past.” There was no breeze and the humid heat was oppressive. To 
add to his discomfort, scores of flies buzzed around his face and he 
did not have the strength to brush them away. Sister Dunhum found a 
piece of cardboard and fanned Jinnah’s face to keept the flies away. 
The second ambulance took him to Government House where he 
breathed his last at 10.20 pm on 11 September 1948.53 

The Muslim fanatics, who used to condemn Jinnah as an “infidel” 
(Kafir) felt relieved. Maulana Maudoodi, the leader of Jamat—e—Islami, 
refused to lead the funeral prayers for Jinnah. Instead, he held a “thanks 
giving prayer and celebrated this event as a day of rejoicing.”>* Thus 
his “tactical move” (Pakistan Resolution) put him in such a narrow, 
suffocating and sectarian trap from which he could not escape and 
had to meet his tragic end. 

Before his death, he had openly acknoledged that the job of holding 
Pakistan would be far more difficult than the one that made 
independence possible. And the events followed proved that he was 
right. Naturally the Muslim League became the dominant power in 
the new state. The League had hardly been left with any member who 
had fought for the independence of the country. They had neither made 
any sacrifice nor gone through the discipline of a struggle. They were 
either retired officials or men who had been brought into public life 
under British patronage. The result was that power came into the hands 
of people who had no record of serivce or sacrifice. There was a.gulf 
between the ruler and the ruled. These self-appointed rulers feared 
that if free and fair elections were held, most of them had very little 
chance of even being returned. Their aim therefore was to postpone 
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the elections as long as possible and build up their fortunes and their 
power in the country.» 


IN THESE DECADES of its history every major political change has been 
witness to nerve-racking twists and turns. Smooth transition has hardly 
been the rule there. After Jinnah; Liaquat Ali’s assassination led to a 
protracted period of uncertainty which culminated in the military 
dictatorship—first of General Iskandar Mirza and then of General Ayub 
Khan. And when Ayub Khan was discredited, General Yahya Khan 
took over and he had to, quit when he lost Bangladesh for Pakistan, 
which led to Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto stepping into power. And when he 
gained legitimacy by winning a general election, he was executed by 
General Zia-Ul-Haq. When General Zia died in a mysterious air crash, 
a fresh bout of uncertainly set in, which saw Benazir Bhutto in power 
briefly, followed by ups and downs, and again general elections brought 
her back to power. After a brief period of political uncertainty she was 
succeeded by Mian Nawaz Sharif who was overthrown by General 
Pervez Musharraf. Nawaz Sharif has taken political asylum in Saudi 
Arabia. On 20 June 2001 General Musharraf appointed himself as 
President of Pakistan. The interludes are not only exciting but also 
revealing the fragility of the system in Pakistan. 


IN SUCH A situation can anyone deny that the creation of Pakistan has 
not solved the communal problem and has made it more intense and 
harmful. The creation of Pakistan gave it a more permanent 
constitutional form and made it much more difficult for any solution. 
Jinnah did not seem to realise initially that geography was against him. 
It is the greatest fraud on the people to suggest that religious affinity 
can unite areas which are geographically, economically, linguistically 
and culturally different. 

Pakistan has neither geographical nor historical depth—the major 
reasons for the innate fear that governs its behaviour. Strange though 
it may sound; the country is running out of options except India bashing. 
It is through their domestic compulsion. It does not have the strength 
to inflict a military defeat on India now or in the foreseeable future; 
and one does not go to war unless one has a reasonable chance of 
winning. When Pakistan went to war in 1965, it suffered a reverse; in 
1971 it suffered mortification; in Kargil it suffered worldwide 
humiliation; it lost next round would almost certainly write finist to its 
tale because another war between India and Pakistan would be physical 
suicide for Pakistan, and a catastrophe for the subcontinent. War— 
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conventional, nuclear, or even proxy—is no option for India and 
Pakistan. For Pakistan it is just not winnable in military terms and for 
India it is simply not affordable in economic terms. 

Pakistani generals of today are no longer of Yahya mould. They 
are sound professional and hard—headed realists. The military reality 
could not be lost on them, as it not lost to the rest of world. The US 
could conceivably tilt the balance somewhat in their favour, but unless 
India is caught totally unawares, it can never be sufficiently tilted to 
cause a serious military reverse. Again, there is a major shift in US 
policies. Its relations with Pakistan are not as warn as they use to be. 
Pakistan is also aware of it. 

Having realised a long time ago that a conventional or nuclear war 
against India was unwinnable, the Pakistani strategists embarked upon 
covert war. After nearly two decades, the so-called low cost option too 
seems to be losing its relevance. The peace in Punjab must have 
conveyed those strategists the futility of their option. A strategy remains 
viable if the damage to the opponent is substantially higher than the 
cost of oneself. Kashmir is bound to go the Punjab way. The law of 
diminishing returns has already set in. 

The covert war does hurt India more due to the ineptness of its 
leaders. Because of its vastness it is well able to absorb the shocks. This 
is not so with Pakistan. The proxy war strategy is now not only proving 
counter—productive but may well have begun to boomerang. Unless 
Pakistan pulls in its horns and eschews war as an option, it might suffer 
losses as severe as the loss of Bangladesh even before the turn of century. 
Karachi is paying the price for the destruction of Kabul. 

Just as war is not an option for Pakistan itis no longer an option 
for India. An average person in both the countries is ready for a change 
having realized the futility of prolonged hostility which never seems 
to bring tangible results but add only more misery. At the ordinary 
level of existence the vast majority of the people of India and Pakistan 
blame the politicians, diplomats and, defence planners of both the 
countrie for this problem. If the impasse has got prolonged beyond its 
natural life span, the Indian leadership is as much to blame. If Pakistan 
has artificially stunted its growth by remaining in India’s shadow for 
half a century, the Indian leadership too has become ostrich like by 
adopting a Pak-tinted worldview. Whatever the sins of omission or 
commission in the past, the Indian leadership must appréciate the 
altered ground realities. To day India and Pakistan are seen to be the 
most painful squabbler of the second half of the twentieth century. The 
sorry spectacle that their representatives provide at every global forum 
has reached levels that self-respecting Indians and Pakistanis felt 
ashamed of Klaus Natorp, a specialist on the Indian sub-continent, 
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who said in a dispatch in the ‘Frankfuter Allegmeine Zeitung’ about the 
dilemma of foreign dignitaries visiting Pakistan over the Kashmir issue. 
“No guest can escape it (Kashmir). Pakistani politicians and military 
are obsessed by the theme,” he wrote. In one of her visits to the United 
States, Benzir Bhutto was addressed as the “Madam Prime Minister of 
India” by the Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate in an official reception. Later on, when he was asked about the 
mistake, he clarified that Benzir in her meeting with him for two hours 
talked about Kashmir and India only. She did not make even a passing 


_ reference to Pakistan and other countries. Thus in his sub—conscious 


mind her picture as the Prime Minister of India had emerged. What 
the Chairman was trying to point out was the obsession she carried 
about India. Later, Benzir regretted for this. 

But enough is enough. Much water has flown in the Ganga and the 
Ravi since then. We will have to stop it. Otherwise we will become a 
victim of laughing stock before the world. It is heartening to note that 
most of the top intellectuals and right thinking persons of both the 
countrieds have started thinking positively in this direction. Even 
General Musharraf has shown keen interest in improving the bilateral 
relations and has asked the hardcore mullas and other elements to stop 
anti-India propaganda. 

Of late there has been a growing realisation that the barriers which 
manipulative politics had erected need to be demolished if the two 
major communities have to live in amity. Jinnah’s basis of the two- 
nation theory has crumbled fast not only in India and Bangladesh but 
also in Pakistan; proof of which came in the early seventies when a 
Bangladesh librated itself and founded its own state on the basis of 
language as against religion. Recently the leader of the immigrants from 
India who are called Mohajirs or refugees, Altaf Hussain, has publicly 
condemned the division of India as “the biggest blunder in the history 
of the world.” As for the situation in India, the atmosphere at present 
is very cordial and has dramatically improved. In such a situation the 
famous words of Sahir Ludhianvi loom large in the mind 


Wo wagt gaya, wo daur gaya 
Jab do quomon ka naara tha 
Wo loge gaye is dharti se 
Jinka magsad batwara tha 


Can’t we see the vision of a “United India and Pakistan again?” 
The models are before us. The world is shrinking. Globalisation is the 
creed now. In recent years we have seen the union of Vietnams, the 
collapse of the Berlin wall, and the disappearance of communism. The 
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sworn enemies of yesterday have become bossom friends, rather 
brothers. The Germanys can unite, Vietnams can unite. Efforts are being 
made to unite South and North Korea. The same can happen here also. 
“Vasudhaiva Kutumbakam” is an old adage here and is a part of India’s 
global vision. 

I do not foresee this union today or tomorrow or in the near future. 
But this can be a reality, say after 10 or 20 years, or even after 50 years. 
But this will be possible only if we see this vision today and pave the 
way for it. There is no dispute in the world which cannot be solved. 
Particularly family disputes can not linger on forever. We have close 
cultural, emotional, and family relations with the common people of 
Pakistan. The division was artificial. The line of Wagha was drawn in 
the hearts of the people. The sooner we melt it, the better it will be. 

In this direction some beginning has already been made. Let us 
not touch the disputed issues. Bilateral cultural and educational 
exchange should get precedence over the political matters. Let there 
be heart-to-heart talk between the people of both the countries. Visa 
and other travelling facilities should be provided easily. This can create 
a lot of goodwill. Mistrust can be replaced by trust and once it is done 
the problems of Kashmir and Karachi will evaporate. This was also 
what was visualised by Mahatma Gandhi decades ago. “Tt is open to 
both the new states (India and Pakistan) to aim at. . . . a family of 
independent world states. If by our efforts such a world federation of 
free and independent states is brought into being, the hoope of the 
Kingdom of God, otherwise called Ramarajya, may legitimately be 
entertained. 
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Expectations from. 
Gandhi's New Men 


K.D. Gangrade 


[npa ACHIEVED INDEPENDENCE on 15 August 1947. Indian man 
became a citizen from a subject. But, in Gandhi’s words, we did not get 
freedom, that is, Swaraj (self—rule). He wanted not only a new citizen 
for India but for the rest of the world who would be “visionary.” His 
vision was to consider the whole world a “single family.” His philo- 
sophy and goal of development had to be inspired by “Sarvodaya” 
(development of all). His principles and methods were to be based on 
Truth and Nonviolence. He was to wage a relentless battle against 
injustice. He was to use “Satyagraha” (self—suffering) to change the 
heart of the gpponent. 

Such a new man will be able to replace hatred with love, competition 
with cooperation, and interdependence will be his basic principle of 
life. He will bring peace, tranquillity, and harmony in the world. 

The new man will tell India and the world that we need not adopt 
war or flee, or be subservient to resolve conflict and difference. He will 
tell us that we can match our soul force against the physical force and 
wear the other down with goodwill. It is possible to have the “new 
man” by internalizing and practising Gandhi's thoughts, words, and 
deeds. Salvation for a strife-ridden world lies in having Gandhi's “New 
Man” who will consider the wole world a joint family. 

This essay commences by giving opinions of celebrities on India 
and then it reflects over the situation obtaining in India since its 
independence. Emphasising the relevance of Gandhian ideals, the essay 
laments that India has moved away from Gandhi, though several of 
his concepts, ideals, and principles are not only relevant but are growing 
in significance today. Analysing Indian society from a variety of 
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perspectives, the essay concludes that the worth of Gandhi is on the 
rise. Gandhi was a rationalistic planner. He stressed sanitation, health, 
and nutrition among several other things, which are of value to the life 
of the common man. It is reassuring to note that in recent years, there 
have been attempts to go back to the Gandhian idea of integrated 
planning. According to the essay, the relevance of Gandhi is eternal, 
timeless, and as important as the Sun. After independence, those who 
took over from the British have become new rulers and in order to suit 
their interests they twisted the laws of the land.1 


UNIQUENESS OF INDIA 


Priedrick Max Muller says: “If I were to look over the whole world to 
find out the country most richly endowed with all the wealth, power, 
and beauty that nature can bestow—in some parts a very paradise on 
earth—I should point to India. If I were asked under what sky the human 
mind has most fully developed some of its choicest gifts, has most 
deeply pondered on the greatest problems of life, and has found 
solutions to some of them which will deserve the attention even of 
those who have studied Plato and Kant—I should point to India. And 
if I were to ask myself from what literature we, here in Europe, who 
have been nurtured almost exclusively on the thoughts of Greeks and 
Romans, and of one Semitic race, the Jewish, may draw that a corrective 
which is most wanted in order to make our inner life more perfect, 
more comprehensive, more universal, in fact more truly human, a life 
not for this life only, but transfigured and eternal life, again I should 
point to India.”? He spent a lifetime studying Hindu philosophy and 
argued with great passion that Indians were also very honest. 

Mark Twain at the end of the nineteenth century wrote: “This is 
indeed India! The land of dreams and romance of fabulous wealth and 
fabulous poverty—of gene and giants and Alladin lamps, of tigers and 
elephants—the country of hundred nations and hundred tongues, of a 
thousand religions and two million Gods, cradle of human race, 
birthplace of human speech, mother of history, grandmother of legend, 
and great grandmother of tradition... .° 

Mahatma Gandhi's leadership of the freedom struggle, his personal 
commitment to communal harmony, and his choice of Ahimsa 
(nonviolence) as the strategy to defeat the British, created a new image 
of Indians as a tolerant and nonviolent people. The long innings of 
Jawaharlal Nehru as the first Prime Minister of India conjured up 
another vision of millions of democrat Indians struggling to make 
transition from tradition to modernity. Yet the visible diversity of the 
land, and the complexity of its cultural tradition, continued to bedevil _ 
accurate or deeper understanding. The former American Ambassador 
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to India, John Kenneth Galbraith, described India as a “functioning 
anarchy.” Decades later he was to admit that he had said it only to 
attract attention. 


MACAULAY’S EDUCATION SYSTEM 


It was February 1835, a time when the British were striving to take 
control of the whole of India. Lord Macaulay, a historian and a politician, 
made a historical speech in the British Parliament, commonly referred 
to as The Minutes, which struck a blow at the centuries—old system of 
Indian education. His words were to this effect. “I have travelled across 
the length and breadth of India and I have not seen one person who is 
a beggar who is a thief. Such wealth I have seen in this country such as 
high moral values, people of such caliber, that I do not think we would 
ever conquer this country, unless we break the very backbone of this 
nation, which is her spiritual and cultural heritage, and therefore, I 
propose that we replace her old and ancient education system, her 
culture; for, if the Indians think that all that is foreign and English is 
good and greater under their Crown, they will lose their self-esteem, 
thier native self—culture and they will become what we want them, a 
truly dominated nation.” It was not just a plan for colonial domination, 
it was to destroy the Indian identity to disconnect its psyche from its 
perennial source of vitality and to transplant the genes of servitude to 
serve the longer Imperial purpose. 

Acharya Jagdish Chandra Bose in his lecture at the Royal Institute 
(London) in January 1897, spoke: “The land from which I come did at 
one time strive to extract human knowledge, but that was centuries 
ago. It is now the privilege of the West to lead in this work. I would 
feign hope, and I am sure J am echoing your sentiments, that a time 
may come when the East too will take her part in this glorious 
undertaking and that at no distant time it shall neither be the West nor 
the East, but both the East and the West that will work together, each 
taking her share in extending the boundaries of knowledge and bringing 
out the manifold blessings that follow in its train.”* 

It is true that the Gandhian movement has physically liberated us 
from the Imperial rule. But the transplanted genes (sown by Macaulay) 
for the fragmentation of our psyche and to deflect its vitality ito the 
Cartesian mould of separatism of the material and spiritual has created 
and continues to create distortions in the reactions of the beneficiaries 
of the Indian elite. 


GANDHI’S GIFT OF INDIA’S INDEPENDENCE 


A few weeks prior to the Independence Day in 1947, an emissary of 
Pandit Nehru and Sardar Patel were sent to Gandhi at Kolkata. He was 
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working there for peace and harmony among the Hindus and Muslims. 
The emissary reached at midnight. He said, “I have brought an 
important letter for you from Nehru and Patel.” “Have you taken your: 
food?” Asked Gandhi. When the emissary said, “no,” Gandhi served 
him food. And after food, Gandhi opened the letter from Nehru and 
Patel. They had written, “Bapu, you are the Father of the Nation, 
Fifteenth of August will be the first Independence Day in 1947 and we 
want you to come to Delhi and give us your blessings.” Gandhi said: 
“How stupid! When Bengal is burning, Hindus and Muslims are killing 
each other and I hear the cries of their agony in the darkness of Calcutta, 
how can I go to Delhi which will be glittering with the lights?” These 
were the heart-breaking words of Gandhi. He said: “I have to live here 
for the establishment of peace in Bengal and if need be, I have to give 
up my life ensuring that there is harmony and peace.” The emissary 
started his return journey in the morning. It was a moving sight, full of 
human touch. Gandhi gave the emissary a send-off. He was standing 
below a tree. A dry leaf fell from the tree, Gandhi picked it up and put 
it on the palm of the emissary’s hand. And he said, “My friend, you are 
going back to Delhi. What gift can Gandhi give to Pandit Nehru and 
Sardar Patel as my first Independence Day gift?” And when he was 
saying this, tears came from the eyes of the emissary and with a sense 
of humour Gandhi said: “How great is God!” He did not want Gandhi 
to send that dry leaf. He made it wet. It is glistening and with laughter, 
he said: “Carry this leaf as a gift.” 

In the absence of the Father of the Nation the glittering lights of 
Delhi on the midnight of 14 August 1947, were awaiting the Dawn of 
Freedom on 15 August 1947 by dividing Bharat into two nations: one 
India and the other Pakistan. Glittering lights, loud slogans and, with 
a poetic assertion, the late Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru said: “At the stroke 
of the midnight hour when the world sleeps India will awake to life 
and freedom and a soul of a nation long suppressed will find utterance.” 

He recalled the pledge of a tryst with destiny, and redeeming it, 
hoped that the newly independent nation would progress on the path 
of freedom. 


NONVIOLENT MEANS OF STRUGGLE 


Before Gandhi came on the politicla scene, the world knew two 
instruments of change: the Bullet and the Ballot. Once the late B.R. 
Ambedkar, one of the founding fathers of the Constitution, said: “It is 
neither by mere counting of heads nor by chopping of heads, that you 
can bring about a political change. It is taking cognisance of what is 
happening inside the head and heart that you will be able to strengthen 
the motivation for change.” This is Gandhi’s nonviolent way of change. 
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Gandhi had love for all. 


No INDEPENDENCE OF GANDHI’S DREAM 


Gandhi told people to defy the oppressive authority that usurped their 
freedom and in the process, if necessary, face bullets and bayonets. 
There is nothing more effective than suffering, that can arouse the 
people. suffering of man in search of freedom is more explosive than 
the bullets that seek to suppress freedom, was Gandhi's faith. Sacrifice 
was the badge of honour for the Satyagrahis. Gandhi’s Dandi March 
(1930) for Salt Satyagraha was one of the most important epics of India’s 
struggle for freedom. A few kilometres away from Dandi there is a 
small village called Karadi. In that Karadi village there was one disciple 
of Gandhi called Pancha Kaka Patel. He also participated in Dandi 
Salt Satyagraha. The British Government confiscated his house. His 
agricultural land and other property were also confiscated while he 
was being taken to jail hand—cuffed, the police said, “See, to it that not 
a single inch of land remians in your possession; your house too has 
been confiscated.” Pancha Kaka Patel told the police, “You can rest 
assured, I will never ask for the return of my property till India becomes 
free.” 

In 1937, Congress Government was formed in the then Bombay 
Presidency. In Bombay Presidency, B.G. Kher became the Chief Minister. 
He sent a message to the then Gandhi's disciple Pancha Kaka Patel, 
“We are prepared to give back your house and land confiscated during 
the British rule.” He (Kaka) said, “No, this is not the freedom of 
Gandhi's dream and I have taken a pledge that till India becomes 
completely independent, I will not take back my property. Keep it with 
you.” In 1947, on 15 August, India became free. This disciple of Gandhi 
Pancha Kaka was told, “Now the country has become free and so take 
back your property.” He contacted Gandhi. He asked Gandhi, “Do you 
feel that the freedom of your dream has come?” Gandhi said, 
“Unfortunately I must say, ‘No.’ And the Panchkaka told the 
Government. “I cannot accept back my property.” Then some cynics 
commented, “Oh, Pancha Kaka Patel refuses to accept the confiscated 
property. But when he dies, his wife and children will claim that- 
property. And after this comment, Pancha Kaka Patel came with a 
statement. “I anticipated this possibility and, therefore, to avoid any 
embarrassment to me, I did not get married at all and I have no 
children.” That is what he said. This was the human material. This is 
the type of “new men” Gandhi was searching for. 


CONCERN ABOUT PUBLIC FUNDS 
Gandhi had great concern about public funds and their utilisation. Once, 
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accompanied by Acharya Kripalani and Acharya Bhansali, Gandhi went 
to visit the well-known temple in Pune on the Parvati Hill. When they 
returned from their visit to the temple, Gandhi requested Kripalani to 
hire a horse-driven cart and fix up the fare. In the mean time, a young 
girl came to Gandhi and asked for his autograph. Gandhi insisted that 
she must make a modest contribution towards his public work. The 
college girl paid Rs 10 and Gandhi returned the gesture by giving her 
his autograph. Gandhi handed over the ten-rupee note to Acharya 
Kripalani with instruction to pay the cart fare from this amount. 

When the cart reached the residence of Gandhi’s host, all three got 
down from the cart. Immediately after getting down Gandhi asked 
Acharya Kripalani as to how much was paid for the cart fare. Kripalani’s 
reply was Rs 5. Since he had paid Rs 10, without returning Rs 5. On 
entering the house of their host where the three leaders were expected 
to dine, Gandhi told the head of the house that food should be prepared 
only for two persons. He told her, “Since Acharya Kripalani had lost 
Rs 5 from the contribution of Rs 10, given by young girl towards our 
public work, Acharya Kripalani will not be given food tonight.” Gandhi 
was worried over the loss of a paltry amount of Rs. 5. It strikes sharp 
contrast with the present times when we witness several multi-crore 
(million) scams involving serious corruption.” 

Gandhi's concern for clean life and probity in financial matters had 
influenced his senior colleagues in the freedom movement as well. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad was in the Ahmednagar Fort prison 
during the 1942 Quit India movement. While he was in jail, Azad’s 
wife Begum Azad died at her residence. As a gesture of courtesy Azad’s 
friends started collecting funds to be used for Begum Azad’s memorial. 
When Maulana Azad was released from the prison in 1945, he came to 
know about the collections being raised for Begum Azad’s memorial. 
On 17 September 1945, Azad issued a statement saying that memorial 
should be raised only for towering persons in public life. He humbly 
pointed out to his colleagues that Begum Azad was just a housewife 
and had made no significant contribution to public life to qualify for a 
memorial. Maulana Azad through his public statement appealed to 
his friends to stop any further collection for his wife’s memorial 
and asked them to donate the money collected so far to the Kamala 
Nehru Memorial Hospital. Such were the men of integrity. We should 
have politicians of such caliber to qualify for being called Gandhi’s 
new man. 

His (Gandhi) opinion on public institution (or Non-Governmental 
Agencies, NGOS) was: “A public institution is conducted with the 
approval and from the fund of the public. When such an institution 
ceases to have public support, it forfeits its right to exist.” 
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GANDHI’S DREAM OF INDIA AND THE CONCEPT OF DEVELOPMENT 


Gandhi said: “I shall work for an India in which the poorest shall feel 
that it is their country, in whose making they have an effective voice. 
An India in which all communities will live in harmony. there can be 
no room in such an India for the curse of untouchability, for the curse 
of intoxicating drugs or drinks. Women will enjoy the same rights as 
men.” 

He emphasised the acceptance of Swadeshi model of development 
rather than following Western approach or models since many of their 
approaches, concepts, models, beliefs, ways of life are in crisis even in 
the countries of their origin. Development should be understood as a 
process designed progressively to create conditions in which every 
person can enjoy, exercise, and utilise, under the rule of law, all his 
human rights whether economic, social, cultural, or political. 

No: doubt, over the years India has succeeded in increasing her 
grain production, improving technological production, and techno- 
logical capabilities and maintaining formal democracy. However, 
during these years poverty, inequality, landlessness, and unemployment 
have increased. The nation’s macro—organisations—political parties, ' 
peasant unions and trade unions-have failed to reverse these trends 
effectively. During these years, the basic resource base essential for the 
survival of a large number of disadvantaged people has eroded, and 
organised communal and caste violence increased. The Government's 
approach over the years has shifted from indifference or neglect to 
attention but its programmes have been marked with ae of either 
distrust, coercion, or co—optation. 


RELEVANCE OF GANDHI 


Gurnar Myrdal said: “It is only in the latest y yong that we have more 
generally come back to Gandhi’s ideas wher even, some modern 
economists have been moved to press for an “integrated planning” 
which in modern term for what Gandhi was all the time teaching. My 
Indian friends will not be offended when I say that if Indian planning 
has not been more successful than it has actually been, the main 
explanation that we have not kept as close as we should to the 
fundamental teachings of the Father of the Nation. Gandhi had years 
ago emphasised that the last man should be the first to benefit. 

He exhorted us not only to believe in purity of means but to practise 
it to achieve our ends and goals. He said: “Man can find God in the 
service of humanity.”? 


GODSE’S MISUNDERSTANDING ABOUT GANDHI 
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evident from the statement he made before the special judge on 8 
November 1948. It was made during his trial for the murder of Mahatma 
Gandhi. Godse attributed responsibility to Gandhi for the vivisection 
of India and stated as follows: “I shall bow in respect of the service 
done by Gandhiji to the country and to Gandhiji himself for the said 
service and before I fired the shots, I actually wished him and bowed 
to him in reverence. But I do mention that even this servant of the 
country had no right to vivisect the country, the Image of our worship 
by deceiving the people. But he did all the same. There was no legal 
machinery by which such an offender could be brought to book, and it 
was therefore that I resorted the firing of shots at Gandhiji as that was 
the only thing for me to do”? 


GANDHI WAS OPPOSED TO PARTITION 


Gandhi had stoutly opposed the partition. It is borne out by Gandhi’s 
own saying recorded in the last page of the last chapter of volume 
seven of The Mahatma by D.G. Tendulkar. There he stated freedom 
obtained after partition would be like a wooden loaf. It was said on 1 
June 1947, half-an—hour before morning prayer. Gandhi prayed that 
God might not keep him alive to witness partition. He also added the 
following prophetic words: 

Let it not be said that Gandhi was party to India’s vivisection. Let 
posterity know what agony this old soul went through thinking of it. 


QUALITIES OF NEW MAN 


It is abundantly clear from the aforesaid analysis that the implications 
of the Gandhian spell on the Indian psyche and society cannot be over 
emphasised. Gandhi's ability to communicate directly with the masses, 
his sane simplicity coupled with charisma and sympathy for those in 
distress have been identified as the traits responsible for the impact he 
exerted on the masses and on social and welfare legislation in 
independent India. He wanted leaders, politicians, NGO workers, 
professionals and most of other workers who want ot work with people 
or serve them have to be humble than dust. He said: 


The world crushes the dust under his feet, but the seeker after truth and 
who intends to serve people should be so humble himself that even the 
dust could crush him. This should be the code of ethics for all workers 


engaged in working with people. 
THE CONCEPT OF SERVICE AND UNITY OF UNIVERSE 
We have a limited or distorted view of service. We think only of “acts” 
of service, not the “spirit.” Service is not an “act” but an “attitude.” 
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Mahatma Gandhi said that there is not a single moment in life when 
one cannot serve. We can serve with just a loving look or a consoling 
pat. The readiness to serve at all times, just for the joy of giving, should 
be the hallmark of every man. We move through discipline, spirit of 
service, and self—-enquiry to abidance in the self and achieve the 
transcending of desire to reach the state desirelessness. 

Gandhi said: “No paper contribution will ever give us self- 
government (Swaraj). No amount of speeches will make us fit for self- 
government. It is only our conduct that will fit us for it.” Further, he 
referred to the contrast in India between the richly head nobleman and 
millions of poor agriculturists and firmly declared. “Our salvation can 
only come through the farmer. Neither the lawyers, nor the doctors, 
nor the rich landlords are going to secure it. The rich are getting richer 
in India; the number of people whose assets top $ 1 million is rising 
fast and so is the total wealth they own. The Merill Lynch-Capgemini 
2004 World Wealth Report has said there has been an increase of 22 per 
cent in the number of dollar millionaires in India up from 50,000 in 
2003 to 61,000 this year. The total wealth they own has also grown by 
22 per cent to end up at $ 267 billion. This is in addition to the houses 
the dollar millionaires live in. 


THE WAY Our 


What is the way out? One may argue that it is the overall cultural 
environment that creates this indifference and introduces new priorities. 
This is partially true. But we cannot afford to wait till the culture 
changes. Our education system can do a lot of positive things in this 
context. The primary issue is to root the system of education as a whole 
on very strong and well-articulated ethical foundations. The students 
have to learn from life more than from the institutes. The only way to 
make this happen is to take the institutes to the world, as in today’s 
world institutes are inevitable to gain and impart knowledge. 

Another important matter for concern should be an emphasis on 
the creation of knowledge, as what happens today is more or less 
making students equipped with a set of skills which enables them to 
secure admissions and jobs in the US and in the West. The best students 
of science and technology are ending up either as management 
executives with an MBA or as a “software labourers” is a national 
disaster. They also aspire for careers in management, not to face the 
challenges thrown by that profession to their knowledge and skills, 
but for the luxuries and extravagant lifestyles they can support. To 
make education knowledge-oriented is the task for policymakers in 
education. 

Ethics cannot be taught with the help of textbooks. It has to be 
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learned from life and textbooks should provide the tools to open the 
great door of life. The new generation’s search for knowledge should 
not end in the classrooms of IIMs or corridors of MNCs. What has to be 
managed is their natural curiosity, by leading them from the libraries 
and laboratories and eventually to the ultimate laboratory of life. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the twenty-first century belongs 
to Gandhi and Asia. 


GANDHI’S LEADERSHIP: TRANSFORMING AND NOT TRANSACTIONAL 


People in general and Indian people in particular have not understood 
the concept and theory of Swaraj. Gandhi frequently observed: that 
Political Independence for India was the empty goal if it was not 
accompanied by Swaraj in each Indian. He realized in early 1947 that 
India had not attained Swaraj. Consequently, his forecast was that the 
social and political disaster would soon consume the subcontinent after 
the Partition. He wrote, six months before Independence: “If this 
weakness continues, we shall have to go through rivers of blood once 
the British rule goes.”!! 

He firmly believed that ultimate power resides with the people. 
They should realize this elementary political fact. This may help them 
to attain their desired end without violence by withdrawing their 
support in a variety of ways. Satyagraha is concerned with power as 
well. But the dominant concern from the outset is with raising the 
consciousness of the individual in a way that will purify the nature 
and use of political power. It is impossible without self—purification 
and the observance of the law of Ahimsa (nonviolence) will remain an 
empty dream.” 

Leadership plays a very vital and significant role in this area. 
Leadership is a very difficult category to use since the character of the 
individual leader varies so much with situations. However, since 
Gandhi as a thinker and leader is so closely identified with the meaning 
of Satyagraha, it is advisable to ask what it is about his leadership that 
illuminates the special qualities of Satyagraha. 

Transforming leadership, like the transactional, “recognizes and 
exploits an existing need or demand of a political follower,” but it moves 
beyond their seeking “to satisfy higher needs and engages the full 
person of the follower.” This results, ideally in a relationship of mutual 
stimulation and elevation that converts followers into leaders and may 
convert leaders into “moral agents.”/9 

When transforming leadership ultimately becomes moral, in that 
it raises the level of human conduct and ethical aspiration of both 
leaders and led, and thus it has a transforming effect on both. Perhaps 
the best modern example is Gandhi who aroused and elevated the hopes 
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and demands of millions of Indians and whose life and personality 
were enhanced in the process. Therefore, for the leader employing 
Satyagraha must engage his followers to the extent that he or she 
.responds to and develops further to the extent of their needs, including 
their demand for self-respect and self-esteem. 

The concept of right and wrong does not belong to the sphere of 
science nad technology. Yet it is, on the study of the ideas centering 
round these concepts, that human action and heppiness ultimately 
depend. A balanced culture should bring the two into harmony. As 
soon as we lose the moral basis, we cease to be civilized persons. Man, 
for instance, cannot be untruthful, cruel, or inconsistent, and claim to 
be a civilized man. 

A civil society can be built on the ideals of Gandhi who taught us 
to love our enemies and not hate them. Love never fails; today or 
tomorrow or through ages. 

The Gandhi’s new man has to have qualities like those of Pancha 
Kaka Patel in contemporary India and the world. 

The greatest hope is in younger generation who will have Gandhi's 
new man or men. It is the youth who will provide new leadership to 
India. 
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Gandhi's Concept of a 
New Society 


Margaret Chatterjee 


Ture IS A certain poignancy about invoking Gandhi's ideas at this 
time. His critics have not been slow in pointing out that he left no 
blueprint behind for the future of his own people. Although the transfer 
of state control from the colonial power to indigenous hands rightly 
appears to be the climax of decades of effort on a national scale, it is no 
less clear that in Gandhi's mind this was but a stepping stone to a social 
revolution, nonviolent in kind, which he thought was yet to be made 
and which, in retrospect, was not ever made. 

To introduce the subject in this way invites a reflection on the 
concept of a “new society” and also invites a reflection on the difference 
of situation in Gandhi's own country and elsewhere. What I shail do is 
to set out the considerations which suggest themselves, in my view, 
` taking them briefly one by one: 

First of all there is the question of the distinction between state and 
society. There is an inbuilt irony in Gandhi’s labours as a nationalist 
leader given that he had no high opinion of statehood and saw it as 
inherently based on violence, possessing as it does both power and 
authority. But I will leave this question on one side. It is one thing to 
effect a transfer of power and quite another to effect social change. No 
doubt, such a transfer plus the impact made by constitution-making 
produces a certain momentum, and most surely, a level of expectation 
that has an effect on society. But when Gandhi spoke of “the inert India 
masses” and “the scramble for power” among those he always referred 
to as “classes” he did so advisedly. Subsequent years have, moreover, 
shown up the difference between official espousal of secular statehood, 
and the non-secular temperament (and I use this word deliberately 
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since it is a dispositional word) of society at large. It is almost as if 
Gandhi were vindicated in his belief that matters at state level, including 
the whole fabric of new legislative measures, were necessarily still at 
many removes from the groundswell of events and attitudes at the 
level of society. Secularity apart, one could take another example of 
the gap between avowed state policy and social reality—I refer to the 
condition of scheduled castes and tribes and backward classes. But facts 
squeak in diverse ways. The data not only show up gulfs between policy 
and social reality, but a commonality which tends to be slurred over by 
those lobbying from markedly deprived sections. I refer to the 
commonality between thier condition and that of others who may be 
underprivileged. An English parallel might be a commonality of 
deprivation between those described as “distressed gentlefolk” by 
charities and diverse categories of the marginalised in inner cities. 
My second consideration concerns the connotation and, even more 
so, the halo of meanings, that surrounds the word Samaj (or society) in 
Indian usage. These meanings range from the micro-level connotation 
of specific community to wider ranges of allegiance extending up to 
the national level. Such an extension of reference, moreover, opens up 
the question of nationhood in the Indian context, a matter on which in 
recent years there has been a considerable literature provided by 
younger Indian scholars. Opinions range between a near Jagorean 
identification of Samaj at the micro-level as both the de facto and the 
appropriate focus of allegiance and those for whom a discourse of 
nationhood, even if derivative, can sit comfortably upon such primary, 
indeed primal, diversities. I mention this because perhaps it has an 
unexpected counterpart in the way in which allegiance to the entity, 
Britain is not incompatible with allegiance, say, to Wales or to Scotland. 
My third consideration suggests, very tentatively, that among the 
considerable non—parallelisms between Indian and British society there 
is one of special interest. I do not here enter into the whole question of 
the extent of pluralism—a relatively new feature for Britain and a very 
old one for India—but rather look at the relative weightage of 
establishment and society (if one can meaningfully use those terms in 
polar fashion) in each country. There is a strong sense in which avowed 
policy, including in the Constitution and the institutions set up under 
it, leaves Indian society lagging behind. A close look at the 
Constitutional provisions reveals the extent to which the founding 
fathers thought beyond social conditions in their own time and since. 
In a sense, the opposite prevails in Britain. The establishment in many 
ways lags behind trends of thought and practice in society. Gandhi’s 
angle on this, one might say, provides an interesting commentary on 
both situations. His experience of the law and colonial administration 
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understandably prejudiced him against regarding state institutions as 
effective vehicles of social betterment. In more contemporary jargon, 
he was totally against the top down approach. But to what extent was 
he right in his diagnosis of social ills? 

This brings me to my fourth consideration. It seems to me that while 
Gandhi was acutely aware of the ills of his own society, and was wise 
enough not to attribute them all to the colonial situation, his conception 
of anew society still owed much to what he understood to be the better 
features of Indian society. I say this because what he offers remains a 
transformed rural model, but one in which feudal factors and likewise 
the self-seeking activities of what he called “the classes” would be 
replaced by a more egalitarian structure. In Indian conditions, this 
included the transformation of the particular mode of stratification 
called caste and the raising of the standard of living of the most 
“depressed,” and I use this word in its former usage in Indian census 
operations. The leverage behind his thinking here lay in his conviction 
that the modern bureaucratic state would not in fact do much to benefit 
the teeming millions of India. He was unable to anticipate the effects 
of the politiciation of caste within the mobilisation which is part and 
parcel of democratic procedures, nor did he anticipate how 
demographic pressures would gnaw into any agricultural surpluses 
attained. That the communal virus would require constant vigilance 
and that regional allegiances might threaten commitment to the good 
of all were, however, matters about which he had no illusions. 

And this bring me to my fifth consideration. There are two major 
sources for ascertaining Gandhi’s conception of a new society—his 
actual conduct of the affairs with which he was connected in pivotal 
fashion both in South Africa and India, and secondly, the corpus of 
ideas to be gleaned from his writings and speeches. Since he believed 
that resistance to authority when abused should be accompanied pari 
passu by the construction of innovative institutions to take the place of 
‘the old, the seeds of his conception of a new society must be detected 
in the network of institutions with which he was associated. There is 
no particular mystique about this. This indications are not hard to find. 
We find them most of all in the development of his conception of 
constructive work as something to be carried on along with the task of 
resisting the abuse of authority, whether this be the authority of a foreign 
government or an unjust structure in one’s own society. The key to the 
new society, in other words, lies in the countary sector. 

While constructive work in its more usual Gandhian connotation 
probably dates from Champaran days, it would be wrong to leave out 
the South Africa period. His experiments into truth at Phoenix and in 
Tolstoy Farm can be seen as a new working out of an old institution, 
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that of the ashram. However, instead of being places of meditation and 
retreat, they were hives of activity, providing shelter for the Satyagrahi 
families, educational experiments, and, above all, serving as the focus 
of an attempt by very different sorts of people to live together in 
community. As in the Kibbutzim of Israel, life in such communities 
demanded self-sacrifice, for the environment was not one of plenty. It 
also demanded constant vigilance in the daily working out of how ideals 
could be translated into practice in very intransigent conditions. Crises 
of conscience were not without an ironic or or even humorous side. 
For example, to what extent could love of all sentient beings be practised 
in an area where snakes abounded? Friendly feelings may not be 
reciprocated. 

The experimental aspect of Gandhi’s search for a more just social 
order throws into focus several of his ideas about a future new society. 
Women were not typecast into traditional roles in Tostoy Farm and the 
school curriculum was both practical and elastic. The type of prayer 
meetings that gradually took shape gave pride of place to problems of 
the day-to-day running of the community and discussion of how 
difficulties could be tackled—all this after the more ritual elements of 
hymn-singing and readings had been attended to. This was fully 
congruent with his policy of stressing the ethical element in religion, 
underplaying the elements which so often, in Indian conditions, proved 
provocative and divisive. 

One might debate the extent to which Phoenix Settlement and 
Tolstoy Farm and then the Gandhian ashrams in India should at all be 
classified with utopian communities at other times and places. The 
reason is this. While in retrospect we might be able to discern in these 
ashrams indications of the sort of society that Gandhi regarded as good, 
e.g. one which contained people of different faiths, where economy 
was practised, and where all worked at different tasks but also 
undertook specifically manual work, there is something else that must 
not be forgotten. In each case, the community was started for a specific 
purpose, to serve the Satyagrahis’ needs at a particular juncture in time, 
whether this be, for example, the housing of Satyagrahi families, the 
Tunning of a newspaper for publicity purposes, or the provision of a 
headquarters for running a particular campaign. To this extent they 
were founded for pragmatic considerations and not to embody a 
blueprint thought out by a utopian thinker. Moreover, he believed that 
an institution should be closed down once it had served its purpose. 
Since the charge of utopianism has been a major one levelled against 
Gandhi, we may look at this a litle more closely and this will be my 
sixth consideration. 

The question is complicated in virtue of a duality of issue, namely 
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the question of what could be regarded as utopian in the Indian context 
and what could be regarded as utopian per se. This reminds us once 
more of our bifocal task—understanding Gandhi in his own Indian 
context and extrapolating from this to a putative universal message. 
The latter is what his admirers, including probably ourselves, have at 
least in part been doing for several decades. But another reminder also 
becomes pertinent. What at one period of time may seem utopian at 
another may acquire topos and become instantiated in reality. Who in 
the eighteenth century, for example, could have foreseen that 
philanthropy, that most individually inspired outcome of benevolent 
dispositions, would also at least partly show itself (however mixed 
actual cases might be) in the public domain. In short, the question what 
can be regarded as utopian or otherwise is a historical question and not 
to be detached from context. 

His general nonviolent stance apart, the features of Gandhi’s 
thinking that have appeared to be utopian to his critics include the 
following: 


(i) his advocacy of bread labour both as economic policy and a means of 
ironing out social distinctions based on the gulf between manual and 
non-manual occupations; 

(ii) his innovative idea for the gradual elimination of inheritance through 
the accrual of inherited surpluses to the state; 
(iii) his theory of trusteeship as a way of taming capitalism. 


Apart from these specific measures advocated, utopian also, it has 
been thought, was the idea that satisfaction of the minimum needs of 
all could ever be accepted by the majority as a fundamental target for 
the public policy. A society driven by interests is an acquisitive one 
and no amount of exhortation can make it otherwise. And yet Gandhi 
did on occasion, and usually when appeal to principle was falliing on 
stony ground during sessions of the all-India Congress, mention 
pragmatic and prudential considerations. 

The at-first-sight utopian measure can move into focus from high 
moral territory into the field of prudence, raising fewer hackles, and 
becoming in fact feasible. 

The seventh point, which I think needs considering if we are to 
analyse Gandhi’s conception of a new society, is the whole question of 
civil society and Gandhi's attitude to it. The younger generation of 
Indian historians and_political scientists make much these days of 
Gandhi's alleged opposition to the concept of civil society. I leave ort 
one side the detailed analysis of what the term means other than to see 
it in the focus of institutional and ideological heterogeneity which 
provides an invaluable counterweight to the state. That anyone should 
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have thought that Gandhi was against such a counterweight is strange 
indeed for his distrust of centralised state powe is writ large in all he 
has left for out enlightenment from Hind Swaraj onwards. There must 
then be other features of his thinking that have encouraged the view 
that he was no supporter of civil society. The following come to mind: 
his awareness of the interconnection between religion and politics in 
the Indian context, his advocacy of the moralising of politics, and his 
belief in the intimate connection between the social, economic, and 
political. A closer look, however, surely shows that it was precisely 
within society that he thought the means could be found for resisting 
authority, especially state authority, when it was abused—namely in 
individuals confident of their nonviolent strength. That he was by no 
means an uncritical admirer of agrarian communitarianism of a feudal 
kind becomes explicit in the oceanic circle model. At the centre of the 
concentric circles is the individual, not a traditional moksha—seeking 
individual, but one connected through ever—widening allegiances to 
communities of various kinds, including the nation and the wider 
community beyond it. His encouragement of ad hoc collectivities, in 
particular Satyagraha campaigns, shows his recognition of the need 
for non-traditional alliances, i.e. beyond the boundaries of caste and 
creed. That such ad hoc collectivities should be capable of moral agency 
through their acts of nonviolent resistance is a less commonly recognised 
feature of his conception of collective will. That civil society has to be 
vindicated afresh in every culturally heterogeneous community is 
something which, as an Indian, Gandhi was well-situated to 
understand. That this often involved the putting on one side of religious 
affiliations was also something he had learnt from the conducting of 
particular campaigns. That cultural heterogeneity produced strains and 
stresses that needed tackling at societal rather than at state level was no 
less well-known to him. What could be debated is the extent to which 
a traditional society trying to modernise itself in an uneven manner 
can make much headway in fostering the kind of intermediate 
voluntary institutions that Rousseau and his successors had in mind 
as a desideratum in a democracy. Civil society in Indian conditions has 
to take in the extension of kinship and caste affiliations into party 
structure, regional foci of power, centre /state tensions and many other 
factors not usually taken into account by those who theorise about civil 
society with a particular model of it in mind. Swaraj or self—rule 
conceived largely in terms of rural reconstruction, was a target Gandhi 
thought to be specially appropriate in Indian conditions. Local needs 
must always be borne in mind. To find an analogue to the kind of 
thinking that lay behind this one has only to recall the dismay felt in 
many circles in Britain at the progressive disempowering of local 
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authorities and detect a reative strategy in shows of local initiative we 
notice in recent times. 

The matters I have mentioned under the heading of civil society 
also bring in the much discussed distinction between private and public 
domains, and this is the eighth theme I would like to touch on. The 
principle of non-interference in the private domain is double-edged, 
for although the protection of individual rights seems an indisputable 
. desideratum, the domain of the private can mask violence and cruelty, 
particularly in the domestic realm. Did Gandhi’s belief in the 
indissoluble link between morals and politics virtually erode the 
concept of a private domain or did it not? Would the public character 
of ashram life illustrate a certain loss of the private or, on the contrary, 
illustrate how private virtues traditionally associated with family life 
could be extended beyond that boundary? Had he looked ahead, in 
particular, to the many-sided impact that the entry of women into 
public life would have on society? 

Another sphere in which the private/public question arises is that 
of religion. The privatising of religion may suggest itself as a desirable 
way of circumventing the divisive aspects of religion in a pluralist 
context. But this does not seem to be what Gandhi advocated. He 
thought that the ethical content of religion and the element of aspiration 
towards a better life which it fostered could provide valuable motive 
power in the public domain. To privatise religion would amount to 
indulgence in spiritual luxury, but even more seriously, it would amount 
to indulgence in spiritual luxury, but even more seriously, it would 
deprive the activist from access to a rich vein of motive power in those 
he or she was seeking to mobilise for the public good. To try to activise 
the ethical element in religion was no doubt a brave way to guard 
against the regressive aspects of the religious impulse. But it is hard to 
involve factors selectively in what is after all, a cluster, a package. The 
chances are that what is unleashed will contain much that is provocative 
to others. We face here once more an example of irony, when the 
eruption of particularist public sentiment, that is of a group, serves to 
- undermine public good. 


I HAVE NOT underplayed the extent to which I think Gandhi had in 
mind the target of a new society for India; for, he always insisted that 
each country must think out for itself what kind of future it envisaged. 
And here we are brought up short for in what sense can society be 
regarded as a matter of option. Both society and culture are surely 
givens. But this does not preclude a kind of social engineering set in 
motion precisely by the changes taking place within society itself. There 
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is much that startles once we think hard about Gandhi's ideas about a 
future society. Pluralist as he was, he thought ill of the pressures towards 
homogeneity that he believed were set in motion by industrialisation. 
In this connection he probably underrated the extent to which 
industrialisation in the long run could serve to weaken caste affiliations. 
His influence after half a century waxes and wanes. His opposition to 
separate electorates strengthens the supposition that he would have 
been against differential rights. He had no high opinion of urban elites 
and would probably have extended this opinion to new elites rising 
up from the ranks of the previously oppressed sections. 

If one looks for the main resource, he highlights throughtout his 
theory and'practice, it cannot be other than the compelling principle of 
nonviolence. This is the resource that takes the place, theoretically 
speaking, of a cross—cultural notion of rationality. But to say this much 
is to underline the way in which Gandhi saw the salvation of soceity as 
lying within society itself and not in the hands of the state. Gandhi as 
an enlightened anarchist never ceased to see the state as an instrument 
of violence. It is this total syllabus of ideas that makes so much of what 
he has to say seem to be very much out of tune with a great deal of 
contemporary thinking. From a Gandhian perspective, a market 
economy, a uniform school curriculum, the sale of armaments in order 
to boost the economy-—and these are only a few examples—all work 
against a just society. What then should we do? There is no simple 
answer to such a question. The content of Swaraj has to be worked out 
by each country for itself. He spoke prophetically when on more than 
one occasion he expressed the view that his ideas would fall on more 
fertile territory outside India than in it. 

The difficulties cannot be underestimated. Gandhi’s sights were 
set on a non-hierarchical society and there has never yet been a society 
which did not contain some mode of stratification. He envisaged a form 
of society in which otherness would be genuinely welcomed. When 
thought through, this hardly goes along with the concept of a 
mainstream which inspires most societies, especially at the national 
level. It would involve a degree of decentralisation, perhaps 
incompatible with large nation-states. In this connection Gandhi was 
always skilled in spotting sources of tension at the micro level; for, it 
was at this level that the task of creating a common space was carried 
on from day-to-day basis. He was after all an educator. Swaraj had to 
be built up within the individual and within small collective units; for, 
it was only there that initiative could be fostered and results monitored. 
His criteria of the health of a society still remain challenging. Here they 
are: the condition of the most disadvantaged tn the land and the ability of the 
people to resist authority when it is abused. His thinking on violence and 
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those against whom violence is being done-the structural violence 
endemic in unjust societies. In a healthy society, it would be possible 
for the people to set right nonviolently any abuse of power by those 
elected. In whichever society, we clearly have a long way to go. 
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Remembering Dhebarbhai 


Sailesh Kumar Bandyopadhyay 


; “HE WAS MORE simple than simplicity itself, more honest than 
honesty, more humble than humility itself.” 

“Without an iota of exaggeration, it could safely 1 be asserted that 
Dhebarbhai was a miniature Gandhi.” 

The above are two amongst the innumerable obituary remarks 
made by the then eminent people about a person who was Dhebharbhai 
to one and all. As the first elected chief minister of Saurashtra (later 
merged with Bombay Presidency to become subsequently a part of the 
present state of Gujarat), during 1948-54, He used to live in a two- 
room small tenement, roofed with country tiles, without any police 
protection, not even a plainclothes policeman. Similar was his lifestyle 
either in Delhi as the elected Congress President for three consecutive 
annual terms or as Chairman of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
Commission, a Member of Lok Sabha, or as the longest (9 years) serving 
Chairman of the Khadi & Village Industries Commission (three 
consecutive triennial terms) at Mumbai. He lived in a flat along where 
with the family of his Secretary Nalin Bhai. He breathed his last (11 
March 1977) in the Vallabh Kannya Vidyalaya at Rajkot, without leaving 
any residential home anywhere for his only son to inherit. This is 
unimaginable in the present-day political culture of India. Hence it is 
benificial for the present generation to have aglimpse of Dhebarbhai’s 
life and work which stand out in relief against the present-day milieu 
when his birth centenary is being celebrated by the country. 

Born in a small village called Gangajala in the Jamnagar district of 
Saurashtra region of Gujarat on 21 September 1905, Dhebarbhai had 
the experience of poverty and, therefore, struggle for survival from his 
very childhood. It was sheer hard toil in a solicitor’s farm in Mumbai 
that helped him to qualify himself as a lawyer, while helping his father 
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to maintain the family. Not only did he pass his law examinations with 
distinction in 1927, his practical experiences in the law firm also made 
him an outstanding lawyer, when he started his practice in Rajkot. In 
addition to inheriting his father’s honesty, he was by then imbued with 
the teachings of the Gita, which he studied religiously along with the. 
writings of Tolstoy. And to crown the process of metamorphosis of 
Dhebarbhai, there was Gandhi on the Indian horizon, with his full 
glamour and brightness. 

Very soon it became known at Rajkot that the young but sharp and 
hard-working lawyer that Dhebarbhai was would not entertain the 
brief of any client with doubtful credentials. He would engage himself 
to bring about a compromise betwen the warring litigants, satisfactory 
to both, so that they may not have to waste their time and money by 
knocking at the door of the court for months and years together. This 
nature of his was certainly instrumental in affecting him materially. 
But he was not concerned. He earned the goodwill and respect of one 
and all. Very soon Dhebarbhai began to respond to Gandhi’s clarion 
call of “back to the village.” He would visit villages around Rajkot to 
try to help the rural folk. Their problems were many. All-round 
exploitation due to the fudal system that was prevelant in the Saurashtra 
area due to the rule of 222 native princes, big and small, and their 
innumerable feudel barons. Exploitation of the rural people was 
rampant due to this compulsion to support a large number of 
unproductive middlemen who survived on the pounds of flesh of the 
toiling peasants. The result, naturally, was a state of perennial poverty, 
ignorance, and what not, amongst the rural population. In spite of the 
urge of breaking the fetters of foreign exploitation, taking root in 
popular imagination due to the movements of Congress under the 
leadership of Gandhi, the princely states were not influenced much, 
since the Congress had, for obvious reasons, restricted its activities, 
what was called, within British India only. There were units of States’ 
People Conference with the aim of establishing democratic rule in some 
of the princely states. But they were not very vibrant for the lack of 
leadership. The leaders of the Congress were of the opinion that the 
feudal lords were but so many shadows of the British rulers and, as 
vindicated by later history, they did disappear the moment their real 
support base was gone. Thus the people of princely states were 
subjected to dual exploitation. 

While providing the villagers with whatever sauce was possible 
for Dhebarbhai ans his small band of voluntry workers, that experience 
of rural life served as a training field to the future national leader about 
ills, with which the country was inflicted. He also found out the key to 
the future development of the people of Kathiawad—end of the princely 
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rule and socio-economic progress through the Gandhian path of 
rebuilding the villages with their own initiative and leadership. Whole- 
hogger by nature, Dhirubhai decided to plunge into that movement 
by giving up his legal practice in 1936. That made him to settle along 
with his shocked and bewildered young wife, Manuben, at a village 
named Thanula. Though situated at a distance of only five miles from 
Rajkot, the village was under the grip of famine, which, however, was 
a “normal” feature of the villages of Kathiawad. Dhebarbhai devoted 
his whole energy to provide relief to the famine—affected people. Morarji 
Desai, who had resigned his government job earlier and joined the 
Congress, found Dhebarbhai busy organizing commendable relief work 
amidst famine-striken people, while the former was touring the 
Kathiawad villages on bahalf of the Gujarat Provincial Congress 
Committee. 


AS A SERVANT of the poor villagers of Kathiawad, Dhebarbhai attended 
the annual Congress session first time in 1937 at Faizabad. There, along 
with seeing and listening to the national leaders like Gandhi, Nehru, 
Azad, and others, he came into a personal contact with Sardar Patel, 
who had the knack of quick appreciation of talents, took fancy in that 
budding leader from Kathiawad—Dhebarbhai. As desired by the 
Sardar, Dhebarbhai took an active part in electineering for the Congress 
in the Dandaka Taluka of the Ahmedabad district, which bordered the 
princely states of Saurastra. Successful election work for a month for 
the Congress not only drew him closer to the Sardar who was very 
keen to ensure consciousness building among the people of Saurashtra. 
This gave him good frineds and colleagues for the rest of his life in 
Vajubhai Shah and others. 

On his return to Rajkot from the electioneering work, Dhebarbhai 
found himself entangled in the affairs of the workers of a textile mill 
which was owned, again, by the ruler himself. With the slightest effort 
of organising a labour union in the mill, the agents of absolute power, 
running the industrial unit, prevailed upon the Dewan of the State to 
serve deportation orders to all the fourteen members of the Executive 
Committee of the just formed union and the order was to be executed 
within twenty-four hours. Dhebarbhai saw the Dewan personally and 
tried in vain to persuade him to give up such a draconian measure. 
Hence he had to caution the Dewan that it was going to be “a fight to 
the finish.” As the news of this encounter with Dhebarbhai spread in 

‘the town, several influential persons called on the Dewan and advised 
him to give up his rigidity; or else, they apprehended that the town 
may be in a turmoil. The Dewan was compelled to relent. Thus trade 
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union activities got legitimacy in fudal Rajkot, with Dhebarbhai as their 
leader. 

At the instance of “The Saurashtra Mitra Mandal” and other youths, 
inspired with Congress ideology of self-rule and civil liberty, 
Dhebarbhai had to take leadership for reviving the “Kathiawad Political 
Conference,” which was dormant for eight long years. In the face of 
stiff opposition from the Dewan, Dhebarbhai was able to convince the 
British Political Agent of the need of having such a popular forum and 
the well-attended sixth Kathiavad Political Conference was held with 
the support of many eminent personalities like Durbar Gopal Das, 
Advocate Ramjibhai Doshi, and others. Resolutions adopted in the 
conference included popular representation in the administration, 
introduction of land reforms, reduction of taxes, and others. 

Under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, the Indian National 
Congress was leading the people of India towards independence. That 
was raising hope of the people in those princely states which were also 
equally eager to get rid of various forums of exploitation by those big 
and small despots. And where a selfless public figure like Dhebarbhai 
was at work, along with his daily-growing band of colleagues, 
committed to the cause with the blessings of Sardar Patel, their success 
was inevitable, albeit through various stages. One such watershed was 
the “Rajkot Satyagraha” during 1938-39. The reforms campaign started 
by Dhebarbhai in Rajkot reached a high pitch by September 1938 by 
when hundreds of workers working for reform, that is people’s 
participation in administration, were behind bars. Amongst them was 
Kasturba also who offered Satyagraha and courted arrest as a daughter 
of Saurashtra, Sardar Patel had to intervene and the ruler conceded the 
popular demand. But, when the time came for action, he retarted his 
step. This prompted Gandhi to start his famous Rajkot fast and 
adjudication by the then Chief Justice of India, Sir Maurice Gwyer, at 
the instance of the Viceroy. Though the award of Gwyer was in favour 
of the Satyagrahis, the rulers was not willing to implement the same at 
the behest of the Colonial rulers. For, if some form of self-government 
was to be granted in Rajkot, how could the other states (more than 500 
in number) remain unaffected? Hence even though the “Rajkot 
Satyagraha” did not yield anything tangible to the people of Saurashtra, 
the issue of self—rule in the states did come to the centre-stage in the 
national scenario and Dhebarbhai emerged as a national figure as the 
champion of the cause of the Saurashtra people. 


THEN CAME THE Individual Satyagraha of 1941 and its sole general, the 
Mahatma, selected Dhebarbhai as one of the Satyagrahis. He was re- 
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arrested during the Quit India Movement of 1942. While in incar- 
ceration, along with close colleagues like Rashiklal Parikh, Balvantray 
Mehta, and Nanabhai Bhatt, Dhebarbhai and his friends studied 
intensively the socio-economic and political problems of Saurashtra. 
They were unanimous that the ground reality of Saurashtra, with 222 
states, was such that self—rule in the individual states could not be 
sustained and, therefore for the proper development of the people, there 
had to be some form of a union of the states. This period of Dhebarbhai 
in jail was noted for a grave personal tragedy in his life. He lost his 
beloved wife Manuben due to an accidental burning and his only son 
had to be put under the care of his elder brother at Mumbai. 

To falicitate Dhebarbhai, on his release from jail after three and a 
half years, his admirers presented him with a purse of Rs 25,000, which 
he donated foricarrying on constructive work in the villages. 
Dhebarbhai found that the people in Saurashtra had, in the mean while, 
become both restless about and conscious of self—rule. The great drama 
of transfer of power had begun to unfold at the national scene. While a 
few of them were indulging in the day—dream of independence, most 
were in the state of a fix. Sardar Patel had started the process of 
negotiation with the rulers of the native states for merger with fia 
and as soon as British Paramouncy ceased on 15 haul 
demonstrated his persuasive talent by prevailing upon the princely. 
rulers to form groups of States with representative governments; with 
an ultimate aim of merging with democratic India. Needless to tion 
that Dhebarbhai was the right-hand man of the Sardar in Saurashtra 
in his mission of creating an integrated India. Barring the faux pass of 
the Nawab of Junagarh and the Sheikh of Mangrole, all the 222 princely 
states of Saurashtra came peacefully under a single banner with the 
Jamsahab as their leader. In the absence of Mahatma Gandhi, Sardar 
Patel inaugurated the union formally on 15 February 1948. On the 
occassion, Dhebarbhai declared that the new state would run, on 
Gandhian lines. Soon after the electoral college, summoned by Jamsahab 
as. the Rajpramukh, elected Dhebarbhai, representing the jthdian 
Natjonal Congress, as the first Chief Minister of the State. A 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT achievement of Dhebarbhai, as the Chief Minister, 
was land reforms, i.e., band to the tillers in so many erstwhile fudal 
states where extreme exploitation of the creators of primary. wealth 
had been the law for centuries. As a committed Gandhian, he was eager : 
for providing quick relief to the last man and hence he decided to take 
the bull by the horns. As was natural, the fudal rulers were not the sole 
exploiters of the farmers, scores of intermediaries had sprung up in 
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due course to keep the system of fedal exploitation going. And all these 
various types of unproductive consumers were bleeding the toiling 
masses white. The democratic system, which came into existence, did 
not allow the method of expropriating the expropiraters.” Hence the 
members of these vast number of exploiting class had also to be 
provided with some means of livelihood, along with taking care that 
the real tillers could get maximum benefit of their toil. Therefore land 
reforms in a democratic set-up was always more difficult. But 
Dhebarbhai was not a person to be dettered. 

Beginning with two ordinances issued for the abolition of forced 
labour and payment in cash, instead of share of crops by the share- 
croppers, the Saurashtra government initiated the most difficult part 
of its commitment of providing land to the tiller. This was done by an 
enactment of three land reform acts, one after another. The Saurashtra 
government, headed by Dhebarbhai, identified more than 33 lakh acres 
of land from all types of middle men in the rural areas. This was done 
after protracted and repeated discussions with those interests for 
winning them over so that they did not try to give the slip to the law. 
As in normal in a democratic process, a small percentage of surplus 
land had to be left with those erstwhile intermediaries and the tillers, 
to whom land was distributed, had to pay some price determined in 
law to acquire the ownership of the land they got. The State being under 
scarcity conditions and the exchequer being near empty, with a view 
to providing cash to 55000 permanent. Have—nots (Girasdari Tenants) 
of Saurashtra. On the advice of Vaikunthbhai Mehta, a Minister of the 
Bombay Presidency, and one of the pioneers of cooperative movement 
as also rural development, Dhebarbhai undertook the herculean task 
to set up a land mortgage bank within a record minimum time of a 
week and procured necessary funds (nearly 2.4 crores) for the Reserve 
Bank of India for that unique reform. But he had to confront the apathy 
of many, including senior civil servants of his administration. On the 
other‘hand, he got help and cooperation of many, including his cabinet 
colleagues, party workers, and even a section of the land—owing class. 
Needless to mention that he had to undertake repeated dialogues with 
hundreds of affected persons, big or small, and as a practitioner of 
Gandhian technique of nonvidlence. He was an adept in that art. Not 
only did Prime Minister Nehru commend the Saurashtra land reforms 
to the other Chief Ministers in writing, more than 55 years after the 
occurance, Saurashtra land reforms stand flawless in the whole country. 
Whereas many states still lag behind in land reforms, Dhebarbhai could 
achieve this which was almost a miracle more than half a century ago. 
That was due to his commitment for the exploited and his political will 
added with his unique capacity to persuade both his colleagues and 
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his opponents. 

Other important achievements of Dhebarbhai, as the Chief Minister 
of Saurashtra, during a period of less than five years, were the 
establishment of statutory village Panchayats throughout the state with 
powers of both rural administration and revenue collection; 
establishment of a school for every 500 of population providing health 
care to the villagers; setting up of a Chaodi (common meeting place) in 
each village; provision of potable water extensively; a pond for the use 
of cattle; provision of recreation facilities and several other facilities, 
never dreamt of by the people of Saurashtra villages, who were 
struggling under feudal tyranny not very long ago. All-round 
development of Harijans, along with helping them to assert their equal 
rights as citizens of democratic India and spreading of education among 
the women by setting up series of Kanya Vidya Mandirs were two other 
missions to which he paid special attention, whether in the government 
or as a constructive worker. 

The Saurashtra Rachanatmak Samiti, the apleex body of Gandhian 
constructive workers, with special emphasis on Khadi and Village 
industries for rural employment, was another creation of Dhebarbhai. 
The body is still carrying out the mission of its founder President. Cow 
had been an integral part of rural economy in India, including that of 
Saurashtra. He had been encouraging development and improvement 
of the breed and working for provision of cattle-feed earlier. As the 
Chief Minister, he patronized this essential programme thoughout the 
state, since he knew that economic utility, not religious sentiment was 
the sure path of the protedtion of that very helpful animal companion 
of man. 

A brief account of the lifestyle of Dhebarbhai as the Chief Minister 
of Saurastra has been mentioned earlier. He used to live in a two-room 
rented house, covered with ordinary country-tiles at Rajkot. In one 
room he had a plain cot, a table, and a chair. The other was his visitors’ 
room, with cotton mat spread all over the floor where he would meet 
people without the formality of any prior appointment or the presence 
of any security staff, thought it was known that a small section of the 
erstwhile landed aristocracy was antagonistic to him. There were no 
electric fans and hence the question of air conditions etc. did not arise. 
His day began at 7 a.m. Dhebarbhai, as the Chief Minister, did not 
believe in receiving memorials and passing them on to the officials 
concerned. He would listen patiently to the problems of the person 
concerned and, wherever necessary, would pass on suitable orders then 
and there. If required, he would call for the Minister or the official 
concerned and ensure that the issue was resolved in a satisfactory 
manner. 
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The Chief Minister’s residential office was in a small room at a 
little distance where he had a typewriter, a telephone, and a small staff 
of his residential office would continue till 10 a.m. to enable him to 
reach the Secretariat at 11 A.M., where he would work till late in the 
evening. After his evening meals, he would have prayers along with 
those who might have assembled. Thereafter till late in the evening he 
would either dispose of files or reply to letters or study. It must be 
mentioned here that he was a keen reader and was acquainted with 
the latest thoughts, both national and international. This was the 
lifestyle of Karmayogi Dhebarbhai, whether as the Chief Minister, or 
Congress President or Chairman of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes Commission, Adim Jati Sevak Sangh, the head of the Khadi & 
V.L. Commission, €: Seva Sangh or any other body. 


DHEBARBHAI LEFT SOME permanent constructive imprints on whichever 
organization he headed. There is no scope for chronocling all of them 
within the scope of a brief article. Hence I would mention only about a 
few of such landmarks during his tenure in the Khadi & Village 
Industries (KVIC) Commission about which I have my personal 
knowlédge. Each one of those measures want a long way in making 
the KVIC a more effective and efficient tool in achieving its aim of 
alleviating rural poverty. 

Probably his most important contribution was the introduction of 
the all-metal New Model Charkha (NMC), for which he had to confront 
quite a few of the old guards in the field of Khadi. As is well known, 
Gandhi was in favour of all innovatios of science and technology, 
provided they did not render the people unemployed and, therefore, 
helpless. To quote Gandhi himself: “What I object to, is the craze for 
machinery, not machinery as such. The craze is for what they call 
labour-saving machinery. . . . I want to save time and labour, not for a 
fraction of mankind, but for all; I want the concentration of wealth, not 
in the hands of a few, but in the hands of alL”? The NMC pased the 
above tests. It gave more production and consequently higher income 
to the spinners. Instead of throwing anyone out of employment, due to 
less drudgery and more income, more and more villagers were drawn 
towards the tool And better quality of yarn provided more income to 
the weavers who could, therefore, produce more durable and 
consumer-friendly Khadi. Verily, the NMC gave a new lease of life to 
the Khadi movement. 

Another important support, which Dhebarbhai gave to Khadi as a 
real follower of that “Gujarati Bania” Gandhi, was the introduction of 
the “Working Fund” system. This not only ensured liquidity of funds 
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with the management of the institutions for optimum production and 
sales of Khadi, but also did away with much of paperwork, both at the 
end of the KVIC and the institutions. Dhebarbhai not only streamlined 
the administration on the KVIC, which had grown up, for obvious 
reasons, as an ad-hoc organization, he also initiated special programmes 
for the weaker sections, with his experience of the handicaps under 
which the S.C. and S.T. sections of our people had to*live and toil. The 
Chinese War of 1962 brought -to the fore*the dangerous state of 
alientation prevailing among the people of our hill and border areas 
for being kept for long outside the ambit of development, even after 
independence. Dhebarbhai mobilized all the Gandhian constructive 
work organizations and several stalwats like Jayaprakash Narayan and 
thus intensive development activities were started in those areas with 
the Himalaya Seva Sangh as the nodal agency. Needless to mention 
that the contribution of the KVIC through its Hill & Border Area 
directorate was the highest among all the activities undertaken. 

Before winding up the list of his selected activities, let me mention 
about one of his unique creations, opposite to the Gandhi Samadhi at 
New Delhi, which is visited by hundreds from India and abroads, who 
adore Gandhi. As an active member of the Gandhi Centenary 
Committee at thé national level, it was Dhebarbhai, who conceived of 
a centre of excellence with every possible audio—visual materials about 
the life and work of the Mahatma to supplement the Gandhi National 
Museum. Thus came into existance the “Gandhi Darshan” now clubbed 
together with the Gandhi Smriti at Tees January Marg) was not only 
his brainchild, but fully executed under his detailed supervision by 
an expert and devoted team, which included Probodh Rawal—one of 
the eminent artists of the time. With the various permanent pavilioins, 
designed and set up with due diligence under the overall guidance of 
Dhebarbhai in an wide setting, the “Gandhi Darshan” is a landmark 
not only in the Rajghat area, but of the national capital. 


BEFORE CONCLUDING WITH a few ancedotes of Dhebarbhai as my 
personal tributes during his birth centenary, let me mention about two 
of his sterling qualities, for which he was famous. First, he was a teacher 
per excellence. In whichever capacity he might have been in public 
life, he had a knack of identifying promising young men or women 
and help them to become more competent and equipped for 
shouldering still higher and higher responsibilities in the line. Like his 
mentor Mahatma Gandhi, Dhebarbhai created hundreds of younger 
workers to take charge of the field, when he withdrew. Very few of the 
public activities initiated by him have ever languished for want of 
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proper successors. He used to take real personal interest in upgrading 
the skill of the younger generation by devoting adequate time for 
building them up. I am a personal witness to that faculty fo Dhebarbhai. 
Taking fancy of me as an organizer of the programme side of the Khadi 
and V.I. Commission, he proposed to me that I should learn both 
administration and accounts also, since he was of the opinion that they 
were required for success in the field of Gandhian constructive work 
as well. For that I had to go to Mumbai, disrupting my family 
arrangements, since the post of Director, Administration of the KVIC, 
was there only. He left the choice to me stating that, were I to accept his 
suggestion, I would have the benefit of his personal guidance and 
trainig, since he was the Chairman of the body incharge of 
administation. By that time my relation with him was that of father 
and son and hence I obeyed him readily after sorting out family—affairs. 
Needless to mention that such a national figure had to burn literally 
mid-night oil on many occasions to train up a novice common worker 
like me. There are many like me who owe it to Dhebarbhai for where 
they stand today in public life. 

The second speciality of Dhebarbhai that impressed me was his 
pragmatic knowledge about our country and people. Sometime in 1963 
he was travelling by a car along with a colleague of his in the political 
field. His friend was enumered with the achievements of the 
implementation of the two successive five~year plans and was selling 
out various statistics about the progress of the country. Dhebarbhai 
begged to differ and suggested for checking up for themselves. They 
stopped the car at a village and, as suggested by Dhebarbhai, entered 
into the nearest cottage. They found that the kitchen-fire was not lit, 
though it was quite late in the day. Dhebarbhai put his hand into one 
or two earthen pitchers, the only belongings of the family excepting a 
tattered mattress and found that the pots were empty. The emanciated 
young house—wife was trying in vain to pacify her child crying 
obviously of hunger. On enquiry she informed that her husband was 
expected to bring some provisions in exchange of day’s earning and 
thereafter alone she would be able to lit the kitchen fire. 

Dhebarbhai himself recorded about this incident in the monthly 
journal of the KVIC. That was how his sixth sense worked about our 
country and people by setting at naught all figures and statistics. It has 
to be remembered that he was the President of the ruling party for 
more than one term, a Member of Parliament representing the ruling 
party till yesterday and quite close to Prime Minister Nehru. And yet 
he had the moral courage to state publicly about the weakness of the 
development process adopted in our country. Above all, he had the 
extraordinary insight of understanding the reality of rural India, which 
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NOW SOME ANCEDOTES of Dhebarbhai. 

In the middle of the 1960s of the last century, the annual N 
session was held at Durgapur (West Bengal). In those days the earlier 
practice of-&n all-India Khadi & Village Industries exhibition was an 
integral part of the session, because of the role of rural industries, arts 
and crafts in Indian economy. And all the top leaders, including the 
Prime Minister, used to pay a visit to the exhibition with a view not 
only to patronizing the programme, but also to keeping track of the 
developments in this important sector. Dhebarbhai in those days was 
not only the Chairman of the KVIC, but also a special: ‘invitee to the 
Congress Working Committee. Hence he was also there. When Prime 
Minister Lalbahadur Shastri decided to go round the exhibition, 
Dhebarbhai was naturally there to welcome him. But while the time 
arrived for taking him round in an open car, all of asudden Dhebarbhai 
asked me to accompany Shastriji on the plea that I, being the Secretary 
of the exhibition committee and in-charge of organizing the 
demonstration of various industries, would be able to explain the 
exhibits better to the Prime Minister. It was an experience of my life to 
sit by the side of the Prime Minister for néarly forty minutes and explain 
to him about the developments in the sector. Normally it was the 
prerogative of the Chairman of the KVIC. But he relanguished that in 
favour of one of his very junior workers, both because of his affection 
towards him and also for his grooming. 

This reminds me of yet another incident of his role as a teacher at 
large. He was the Chief Guest of the Halakarshan festival at the 
Shreeniketan of Viswa Bharati that year. Looking to the gathering, which 
consisted of not only the elites of Viswa Bharati, but a large number of 
rural population (for that was what Tagore desired by identifying 
Halakafshan or plowing of the fields after first rains), he told me that 
since all of them may not understand his speech in Hindi, I should 
translate the same instantaneously, sentence by sentence, into Bengali. 
Though flabbergasted with this new kind of assignment of which I 
had no earlier experience, since it was his desire, trembling inside, I 
mustered courage and all my orational—cum literary skills and did as 
best as I could do. He was happy at my performance and patted me on 
the back after he found that the audience had responded well to his 
observations and the hosts also appreciated my Bengali translation. 
Thus he opened a new vista for my skill development and with the 
confidence created in me by him, I could undertake that job later on 
for several dignitaries, the most prominent amongst whom was Frontier 
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Gandhi Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan when he was given a civic reception 
by the Calcutta Corporation in 1969, in a largely attended meeting. 

As I have mentioned earlier, I continued to have intimate relations 
with him till his last days. During the period of that was imposed the 
Emergency of 1975-77. I was posted in Bihar. Whenever in Mumbai, I 
used to make it a point to call on him and have the benefit of his counsel 
on all matters. Though out and out a Congressman at heart, Dhebarbhai 
in those days was not actively associated with the organization due to 
poor health and also for the split in the Congress during 1969. But he 
had a soft camer for Indiraji and her faction of the Congress and did 
not like J4ypeakash Naryan’s head-on confrontation with her 
government. Th ugh no mor active due the terminal disease with which 
he was attacked, he would listen from me about the activities of each 
one of the important Khadi and Village Industries. Institutions of Bihar 
and he still remembered the key persons of those institutions by name. 
Many of the institutions in Bihar had become weak during those days 
due to the key persons being detained on account of their participation 
in the JP movement. It was a stupendous task before me in Bihar to 
ensure that the institutions remained floating and the employment 
being provided by them to the rural poor continued. When I reported 
to him that the Sarvodaya Ashram of Sukhodeora, Gaya (founded and 
headed by JP) was doing fairly well in spite of several of the kay 
workers, including JP being behind the bars, he was happy. He advised 
me to pay special attention to the Sarvodaya Ashram of Sukhodeora 
and help it whenever necessary since the name of JP was associated 
with it. “I may not agree with him on certain issues, but JP was a great 
son of mother India,” he said. And concluded with saying, “It was our 
duty to ensure that the reputation of such a noble soul was not blurred 
in any way.” That was Dhebarbhai. 

Now the last amongst many of my reminiscences of Dhebarbhai. A 
couple of months after relinquishing the Chairmanship of the KVIC, 
both Late Sombhai and Arunachalamji informed me that he was facing 
a problem of acommodation, as his landlord desired to have the flat 
for himself. At that time I was posted at Mumbai and had a three— 
room flat in my possession as my quarters. Since Dhebarbhai did not 
like to cause any inconvenience to his landlord, he wanted to shift to 
another place along with his entourage, consisting of his associate for 
lgng—Nalinbhai Mehta and his wife. The problem of having an 
accommodation readily in Mumbai is well-known. Both Sombhai and 
Arunachalamji suggested to me that since I was alone there—my wife 
being at Kolkata for the children’s education—I could think of solving 
the problem of Dhebarbhai for the time being. I was elated to get an 
opportunity of coming to the assistance of my revered leader. J called 
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on him immediately. He was hapy to find a solution to his immediate 
problem, but put one condition. And that was—I shall have to live 
with him in the flat. Though agreeing—there was no condition that I 
could not agree to for his sake—I felt genuine uneasiness to be always 
under the searching eyes of such a great national leader who was a sort 
of demi-god to me. However, I managed to slip away from my quarters 
by undertaking a tour to Bhopal with a view to taking shelter in the 
guest house of the KVIC on my return along with my only earthly 
possession, an attache—case. How he chided me fondly for playing that 
trick on him is, of course, a different story. All that I mean to indicate 
by narrating the incidents is that an ex—Chief Minister, Congress 
President, Member of Parliament and a national leader, adoring so many. 
high offices, did not have even a modest dwelling for himself in his 
entire life. In fact, he never thought of it, he considered it an anathema 
for any public worker, wedded to Gandhian path. A devoted Gandhian, 
to whom work was worship (farf), a social worker without any 
attachment (GMW), a true follower of the Gita, as he was, how could 
he be other than a person, having no shelter of his own (ifta)? 

A person, not putting in a shelter for himself, according to the Gita, 
has his home everywhere. And that universal home indeed Dhebarbhai 
had. The last time I saw Dhebarbhai was at Mumbai. He was bed- 
ridden for all practical purpose. It was in the family of an admirer of 
his. Once his host used to work under him as a civil servant, while 
Dhebarbhai was the Chief Minister of Saurashtra. Luck favoured him 
when he gave up his job and went abroad to start a business. On his 
return home, he had settled at Mumbai. His entire family was taking 
very good care of Dhebarbhai. By that time he knew that he had 
malignant brain tumour and the chances of his recovery were fifty fifty, 
even after undergoing costly and painful brain surgery. He had made 
his decision of facing his God peacefully, without undergoing the 
hazards of surgery. There was not even an iota of emotion in his voice, 
when he narrated all these to me, while lying down. Stunned, I listened 
to all that he said with his usual faint smile on his face, as if he was 
saying all those words about someone else. I realised how a Yogi was, 
who is above all earthly affairs. 

At that condition also his thoughts were veering around peace and 
nonviolence in India and the world. He referred to a famous song of 
Tagore, “Himsae Unmatta Prithvi” (The world is mad with violence), 
composed by him in rememberance of Lord Buddha. He asked for an 
audio casette of the song from me, when I saw him next, so that he 
could listen to the song once in a while. After taking leave of him, in 
absence of the head of the family, I met his wife and conveyed my 
heartfelt gratitude to her for taking such wonderful care of Dhebarbhai. 
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The lady’s reply still rings in my ears. “We are doing nothing special,” 
she said with deep feelings of reverence, we are doing that little only 
which we could do for our own father” Not only Dhebarbhai had 
innumerable homes, he had countless devoted children also within the 
orbit of his love, that was his speciality. But his unfortunate child as I 
am, I could not honour his last wish, since I did not get the opportunity 
of going to Kolkata from my the then headquarters Patna to procure 
the cassettee desired by him. A couple of days after my return to Patna 
from that trip to Mumbai, an early morning radio news bulletin 
broadcast that Dhebarbhai was no more. He breathed his last at one of 
the prominent educational institution for the women, started by him 
it Rajkot. 


Notes and References 


1. Young India, 13 November 1924. 
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GaNvduHIs CONTRIBUTION TO most of the Indian freedom struggle 
was the final effort, in the series of efforts made by Dadabhai Naoroji, 
Tilak, and Gokhale in the political field and by many others in the field 
- of social reforms, cultural and religious renaissance, and industrial 
development. He synthesised the various threads of national 
regeneration and gave them a special dimension and intensity with his 
prescription of self-discipline and nonviolence to be the indispensable 
ingredients in all activities. Swadeshi tasted its victory with the British 
colonialists leaving “the jewel of the British Empire” on 15 August 1947. 
Unfortunately, India’s political freedom did not have an opportunity 
to be “Swadeshised” as much as Gandhi, “the chief executive” of the 
movement would have wished it to be, due to his tragic assassination 
by a fanatic. 

Gandhi's faith in the principles of Satya and Ahimsa, forming a 
part of his daily prayer vows, forms the spiritual basis of his concept of 
Swadeshi. He insisted on the axiom that the Britishers would continue 
to hold on to their Indian colonial rule only so long as they could exploit 
it for supply of raw materials for their finished products. Swadeshi, a 
resurrection of the village economy, thus became his political weapon, 
as well as his “love’s labour” for ensuring the fulfillment of the basic 
needs of food, clothing, and shelter to the starving and naked millions. 

The early economic concept of Swadeshi was a movement for the 
growth and expansion of early capitalism in India. The movement got 
a patriotic boost up, as a reaction of Bengal partition, resulting in a 
desire for evonomic self-reliance and economic independence. Gandhi 
had, shrewdly, noticed the change in the psychological make-up of the 
nation, consequent on the inauguration of the Swadeshi movement. 
Earlier, “People, young and old, used to run away at the sight of an 
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English face; it, now, no longer awes them. They don’t fear even a row, 
or being imprisoned.”! j 

And so, we find Gandhi, on his return to India (1915) struggling, 
at his Satyagraha Ashram, in‘an earnest search for, and piecing together, 
step by step, the components for perfecting his dream weapon, 
“Charkha” for the fight, that was to be nonviolent. 

Gandhi identified Khadi with the Swadeshi movement. He 
remarked: “From the very inception, the Khadi movement, Swadeshi 
movement, as it was then called, evoked much criticism from the mill 
owners.”* Swadeshi implied “the use of all home-made things to the 
exclusion of foreign things, in so far as such use is necessary for the 
protection of home industry, more especially, those industries without 
which India will become pauperised.”? - 

Gandhi elucidated his concept of Swadeshi with its religious, moral, 
and spiritual connotations in his address, on 14 February 1916, to a 
missionary conference in Madras. To quote Gandhi: “Swadeshi is that 
spirit in us, which restricts us to the use and service of our immediate 
surroundings to the exclusion of the more remote. Thus as for religion, 
in order to satisfy the requirements of the definition, I must restrict 
myself to my ancestral religion. This is the use of my immediate 
religious surrounding. If I find it defective, I should serve it by purging 
it of its defects. . . . In the domain of politics, I should make use of the 
indigenous institutions and serve them by curing them of their proved 
defects... . In. . . . that of economics, I shall use only things that are 
produced by my immediate neighbours and serve those industries by 
making them efficient and complete—where they might be found 
wanting. Such Swadeshi, if reduced to practice, will lead to the 
millennium.”* 

It is apt to see how Gandhi was drawn into politics. He said: “I 
work for India’s freedom, because my Swadeshi teaches me that, being 
in it and having inherited her culture, I am fittest to serve her, and she 
has a prior claim to my service.” 

Gandhi regarded Swadeshi as a spiritual law like Nature’s laws, 
which needed no enacting. He said: “But through ignorance or other 
causes, man often neglects or disobeys them. It is then that vows are 
needed to steady his course. . . . In its ultimate and spiritual sense, 
Swadeshi stands for the final emancipation of the soul from her earthly 
bondage. . . . A votary of Swadeshi, therefore, in his striving to identify 
himself with the bondage of the body. . . . Its votary will, as a first duty, 
dedicated himself to the service of his immediate neighbours.’””® 

Gandhi lamented that lack of Swadeshi spirit in education led to 
alienation of the educated class from the masses. He remarked: “We 
have laboured under a terrible handicap owing to an almost fatal 
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departure from the Swadeshi spirit. We, tfié educated classes, have 
recieved our education through a foreign tongue. We have therefore 
not reacted upon the masses. We want to represent the masses, but we 
fail. They. recognise us not, much more than they recognise the English 
officers. Their hearts are an open book to neither. Theif aspirations are 
not ours. Hence there is a break. And you witness not in reality failure 
to organise but want of correspondence between the representatives 
and the represented. If during the last fifty years, we had been educated 
through the vernaculars, our elders and our servants and we would 
have partaken of our knowledge; the discoveries of a Bose or a Roy 
would have been household treasures, as are the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharat... . As it is, so far as the masses are concerned, those 
foreigners had instruction in all the branches of learning been given 
through the vernaculars, I make bold to say that they would have 
enriched wonderfully.”” 

Gandhi advised that Swadeshi was not to be made a fetish, that 
goes agianst the principle of ahimsa. He said: “To reject foreign 
manufactures merely because they are foreign and to go on wasting 
national time and money in the promotion, in one’s country, of 
manufactures for which it is not suited, will be criminal folly and a 
negation of the Swadeshi spirit. A true votary of Swadeshi will not 
harbour ill-will towards a foreigner and not be actuated by antagonism 
towards anybody on the earth. Swadeshi is not a cult of hatred. It is a 
cocuue of selfless service that has its roots in the purest ahimsa, Le., 
love.” 

India’s misery is the result of our lazy dependence. To quote 
Gandhi, “Much of the deep poverty of the masses is due to ruinous 
departure from Swadeshi in the economic and industrial life. If not 
one article of commerce had been brought from outside India, she would 
be today a land flowing with milk and honey. But that was not to be. 
We were greedy and so was England.”? 

If we follow the Swadeshi doctrine, it would be your duty and 
mine, to find out neighbours who can supply our wants and to teach 
them to supply them, where they do not know how to proceed, 
assuming that there are neighbours who are in want of healthy 
occupation. Then every village of India will almost be self-supporting 
and self-contained unit, exchanging only such necessary commodities 
with other villages as are not locally producible.4? Gandhi remarked 
“Swadeshi is an essential observance. I suggest that we are departing 
from one of the sacred Jaws of our being, when we leave our nei ur 
and go out somewhere else, in order to satisfy our wants. If a man 
comes from Bombay merchant, so long as you have got a merchant at 
your very door, born and bred in Madras. That is my view of 
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Swadeshi.” H 

Motivation is the means and not legislation for each and every- 
thing. Gandhi said: “Compulsory obedience to a master is a state of 
slavery; willing obedience to one’s father is the glory of sonship.” 
Again, “So long as we have no power, conversion is our weapon by 
necessity; but after we get power, conversion will be our weapon of 
choice. Conversion must precede legislation. Legislation in the absence 
of conversion remains a dead-letter. As an illustration, we have today, 
the power to enforce rules of sanitation, but we can do nothing with it, 
because the public is not ready.”!3 

Swadeshi demands austerity. Gandhi explained: “Swadeshi is a 
religious discipline, to be undergone, in utter disregard of the physical 
discomfort it may cause to individuals. Under its spell, the deprivation 
of the pin or a needle, because these are not manufactured in India, 
need cause no terror. A Swadeshist will learn to do without hundreds 
of things which today he considers necessary. .. . Swadeshi after all is a 
goal to be reached by steady effort. And we would be making for the 
goal, even if we confirmed Swadeshi to a given set of articles allowing 
ourselves as a temporary measure to use such things as might not be 
procurable in the country .”14 Further: “So when we find that there are 
many things that we cannot get in India, we must try to do without 
them. We have to do without many things which we may consider 
necessary but believe me, when you are in that frame of mind, you 
will find a great burden taken off your shoulders, even as the Pilgrim 
did in the inimitable book, “The Pilgrim’s Progress.” There came a time 
when the mighty burden that the Pilgrim was carrying on his shoulders 
dropped from him, and he felt a freer man than he was when he started 
on the journey. So will you feel freer men than you are now, immediately 
you adopt Swadeshi.”» 

Khadi symbolises Swadeshi. To quote Gandhi: “In Swadeshi there 
is no room for selfishness; or if there is selfishness in it, it is of the 
highest type which is not different from the highest altruism. Swadeshi, 
in its purest form is the acme of universal service. ... It was by following 
this line of argument that I hit upon Khadi as the necessary and the 
most important corollary of principle of Swadeshi in its application to 
society. What is the kind of service,” I asked myself, ‘that the teeming 
millions of India most need at the present time, that can be easily 
understood and appreciated by all, that is easy to perform and will at 
the same time enable the crores of our semi starved country men to 
live?’ and the reply came that it is the universalising of Khadi or the 
spinning wheel alone that can fulfil these conditions.”!° 

Merely spinning and wearing Khadi is not Swadeshi. Gandhi 
remarked: “It is the greatest delusion to suppose that the duty of 
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Swadeshi begins and ends with merely spinning some yarn anyhow 
and wearing Khadi made from it. Khadi is the first indispensable step 
towards the discharge of Swadeshi dharma and society. But one often 
meets men who wear Khadi; while in all other things they indulge 
their taste for foreign manufactures. Such men cannot be said to be 
practising Swadeshi. They are simply following the fashion. A votary 
of Swadeshi will carefuly study his environment and try to help his 
neighbours, wherever possible, by giving preferecne to local manu- 
factures, even if they are of an inferior grade or dearer in price than 
things manufactured elsewhere. He will try to remedy their defects; 
but will not, because of their defects, give them up, in favour of foreign 
manufactures.” 17 

Khadi is for economic and moral regeneration of India. It is also a 
solution for economic distress. To quote Gandhi: “J feel convinced that 
revival of hand-spinning and hand—weaving will make the largest 
contribution to the economic and moral regeneration of India. The 
millions must have a simple industry to supplement agriculture. 
Spinning was a cottage industry, years ago; and if the millions are to be 
saved from starvation, they must be enabled to reintroduce spinnin 
in their homes, and every village must reposess its own weaver.”! 
Again, “I... . claim for the Charkha, the honour of being able to solve 
the problem of economic distress, in a most natural, simple, inexpensive 
and business like manner. The Charkha, therefore, is not only not 
useless. . . . but it is useful and indispensable article for every home. It 
is the symbol of the nation’s prosperity and therefore of freedom. It is a 
symbol not of commercial war, but of commercial peace. It bears not a 
message of ill will towards the nations of the earth but of goodwill and 
self-help. It will not need the protection of a navy threatening a world’s 
peace and exploiting its resources, but it needs the reigious 
determination of millions to spin their yarn in their own homes. I may 
deserve the curses of posterity for many mistakes of omission and 
commission, but I am confident of earning its blessings for suggesting” 
a revival of the Charkha. For every revolution of the wheel spins peace, 
goodwill, and love. And with all that, in as much as the loss of it brought 
about India’s slavery, its voluntary revival with all its implications must 
mean India’s freedom.” 


Globalisation 


Gandhi held that “true economics stands for social justice, it promotes 
the good of all equally, including the weakest, and is indispensable for 
decent life.”?? The economics that permit one country to prey upon 
others are immoral.” He insisted that “everybody” should be able to 
get sufficient work, to enable him to make the two ends meet. And this 
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ideal can be universally utilised if the means of production of the 
elementary necessaries of life remain in the control of masses. . . . Their 
monopolisation by any country, nation, or group of persons would be 
unjust. The neglect of this simple principle is the cause of the destitution 
that we witness today not only in this unhappy land but in other parts 
of the world too.”% 

Gandhi also forewarned us that, “industrialisation on a mass scale 
will necessarily lead to passive or active exploitation of the villagers as 
the problems of competition and marketing come in. Therefore, we 
have to concentrate on the village being self-contained, manufacturing, 
mainly for use.” 

Unfortunately, however, Gandhi has now been stamped as 
“outmoded” and “not relevant” and the talk of “Globalisation,” 
“liberalisation” and “privatisation” is very much in the air, as a quick 
and sure means of developing the country. 

The term “globalisation” as such denotes adjustment of natignal 
economy with that of the world economy. It is conversion of a national 
market into international one, which facilitates the international 
mobility of factors of production or commodities, thereby taking the 
best benefit of the factors of production. In other words, it may be 
described as integration of national economy with that of global 
economy. The concept of globalisation is based on the market size 
hypothesis; the size of the markiet, it yields to the economy of large- 
scale production. Besides this, it ensures utmost utilisation of resources 
for which we have been making endeavours so far.2* Evidently, thus 
globalisation is the modern term,coined for the age old concept of free 
international trade, an example of “old wine under a new label. 

As against globalisation, protection or a deliberate regulation of 
foreign trade becomes the most urgent duty of the state, so as to protect 
the home industries from unequal foreign competition and to stimulate 
their growth by (i) levy of protective duty, or (ii) grant of subsidy to 
home industries, or (iii) regulating quota of imports, and (iv) 
commercial treaties or trade agreements for mutual adjustments with 
other countries. 

Consequent on the world wide economics depression of the 1930s, 
the world presented a spectacle of over production on the one hand 
and human starvation, on the other. The chaotic situation was created 
due to maladjustment between production and consumption. 
Technological progress outran the consumption propensity of the 
people, leading to the mad stampede for resources and markets. Laissez 
faire lost its hold and there was a swing back to state interference. The 
whole world became strongly protectionist in sentiment and actual 
trade policy. Even England, so far a passionate protagonist of laissez 
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faire, became protectionist. There was a scramble, amongst nations, 
for capture of world markets, resulting in high tariff policy, necessitated 
by currency depreciation in foreign countries, growth of dumping and 
the economic depression. 

In April 1956, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in his address to the 
conference of All India Manufacturers’ Organisation explained: “If we 
really wish to industrialise, we must start from heavy, basic mother 
industries. There is no other way. We must start with the production of 
Iron and Steel on a large scale. We must start with the production of 
the machine, which makes the machine. So long as you have not got 
these basic things, you are dependent on others, and can never really 
grow as rapidly as you like. It depends upon your own energy; you are 
not bound down by any external factor; you start on a process of self- 
growth.” 

With these ideas as its basis, the first Indian Five-Year Plan included 
a number of development projects already in hand with those proposed 
with emphasis on agriculture, irrigation, and power. The success of 
the plan gave a boost to the role of planning in economic development. 
The second plan placed a heavy accent on industrialisation—the public 
sector in industry and heavy industries in public sector. The private 
sector was entrusted with the task of machine—building for consumer 
industries, and for manufacturing basic goods such as cement, 
chemicals and steel, and also in terms of expansion of existing units. 

Nehru brought of the concept of long-term planning also. He 
emphasised that the dependence on sources of economic development 
must be terminated as early as possible. Economy must become self- 
reliant and develop within itself, by the process of self—acceleration. 
His stress on heavy industries, on iron and steel, on coal and oil, on 
chemical industries and technical education was out of his anxiety for 
India to be independent in its economic growth rahter than by 
depending on foreign help for the purpose. “Unless we start from the 
base, we cannot build the third or fourth storey. We can advance in 
minor sectors of the economy. But if we do not build the basic structure, 
it will not make any difference to the hundreds of millions of our people. 
The strategy governing planning in India is to industrialise and that 
means the basic industries being given the first place,” he told the Lok 
Sabha during a discussion on the Draft Outline of the third Five-year 
Plan. 

Nehru wanted a balance between industries and production of 
other consumer goods. He wanted village industries and home 
industries on a wider scale, not only producing consumption goods 
but also adding to the employment opportunities, since this could not 
be done by heavy industries. 
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We owe to Jawaharlal Nehru, the progress that India has made 
towards self-reliance and self—growth in industry and in the activities 
prose a with industry like power, fuel, transport, and technical 
skills. 

The Nehruvian model of economic development, stressing 
“import—substitution’” in place of export motivation for industrialisation 
was continued up to Indira Gandhi’s period. However, winds of change 
from planned economy to market economy, from protection to 
integration with international market, and from regulation to 
liberalisation started sweeping across the Indian economic scenario, 
in the mid--1980s when Rajiv Gandhi became the Prime Minister in 
1985, the long-term fiscal policy, measures to augment all-round 
productivity of the economy, rationalisation and simplification of the 
plethora of the controls were the major thrust areas to accentuate the 
growth momentum of the Indian economy. 

In spite of the droughts and the three wars, till 1980, the Government 
of India assets exceeded their liabilities by 1000 crore. There was always 
a revenue surplus. After day-to-day expenses, we had a surplus left to 
be distributed to the states and for investment. 

After the year 1980, the central budget began to show revenue 
defecit. Even for routine expenditure, we had to borrow; and 
investments became impossible without a loan. The opening of our 
market became pronounced after 1985 after Rajiv Gandhi became the 
Prime Minister. Our expenditure continued to increase without 
augmentation of revenue. We also opened up the trade front on 
consumption area. There was import liberalisation for durables. We 
started importing new varieties of motorcycles, cars, and assorted 
washing machines. We imported only luxury goods. 

In India’s trade account, there are 17 specific items and the 18th is 
unclassified. Till 1984, the unclassified items were about 4 per cent of 
the total import. From 1985, the percentage of unclassified items rose 
to 25 per cent. We squandered our foreign exchange resources by 
opening the consumer goods sector. Our external debt increased from 
US dollars 23.50 billion in 1980, to 86.50 billion dollars in 1992 without 
any war or a draught. When the foreign exchange crisis came to a head, 
we had to pledge and sell our gold, for day to day expenses. Our foreign 
exchange balance declined to the level of a few days requirements for 
imports. We approached the International Monetary Fund and the 
World Bank and accepted their prescription of globalisation and 
liberalisation with humility. 

Liberalisation of business has been gaining growing attention as a 
strategy for survival, competition, and growth. To quote G.S. Batra. 
“The limitations of national markets, the diversity and unevenness of 
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resource endowments of different nations complexity of technological 
developments, differences in production costs and efficiencies, 
technological revolution in communication and other fields etc. 
mandate globalisation. The political transformation in the U.S.S.R. and 
Eastern Europe, and economic reforms all over the world, have given 
an added impetus to globalisation.”“© 

India’s external payment situation continued to remain different 
due to (i) Declaration in the rate of growth of domestic oil production, 
(ii) repayment obligations in the IMF, (iii) liberalisation of imports 
resulting in a massive trade imbalance, and (iv) high fiscal defecits 
leading to continuous doses of money creation resulting in inflation 
and the Current Account deficit. There was an external account crisis 
and a near bankruptcy prevailed. 

To tide over the crisis, a series of sweeping economic reforms were 
introduced, including relaxation of industrial regulatory involvement 
(licensing system), liberalising international trade, easing of exchange 
control, encouraging foreign investments, reforms in the financial sector 
and in taxation as well as in government subsidy and dis~investment 
in public sector enterprises. Besides, an exceptional financing from the 
IMF of dollar 2.3 billion was negotiated, to provide foreign exchange, 
as an immediate measure of support to the Balance of Payment. 
Devaluation of currency, in July 1991, to stimulate exports was also a 
major policy reform. These measures had a far-reaching impact on 
Indian economy in general and on the corporate sector in particular. 

In 1991-92, the government undertook a limited disinvestment of 
a part of public sector equity to the public through public finance 
institutions and mutual funds, in order to raise non—inflationary finance 
for development. The process of liberalisation and economic reforms 
undertaken since July 1991 have thus opened the economy for 
accelerated growth. Deregulation and the delicensing initiatives have 
been undertaken in India with a view to increasing production, and 
improving quality and get access to markets for products and services 
abroad in competition with other multinational companies. Radical 
liberalisation was effected to make the Indian economy progressively 
market-oriented and integrate it with the emerging global economic 
structure ina more meaningful way. ` 

The post-liberalisation period witnessed a spurt in scams, scandals, 
and muddles to the tune of hundreds of crores, revealing a failure to 
devise and develop a proper system of checks and counter—checks, to 
prevent their recurrence. Eternal vigilance is the price of democracy. 
Apart from the wasteful and non productive expenditure by the 
government, the various scams, like the stock scam, sugar scam, fodder 
scam, and hawala scam have resulted in a loss of thousands of crores 
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of rupees revenue to the government. If subsidies to the loss-making 
Public Sector Undertakings like NTC and SEBs are added to it, we 
realise, how the huge fiscal deficit of Rs. 70,000 crores occured. There 
would have been very little fiscal deficit, if the country were governed 
by a competent, honest, and prudent government. 

In the international meet held in 1944 at Brenton-woods in America, 
the developed countries decided to establish an International Trade 
Organisation for unrestricted international trade. A World Bank was 
established for post-war reconstruction; and International Monetary 
Fund was created for foreign exchange transactions. 

Rules of international trade were also framed and agreed to initially 
by 23 countries, on 1 January 1948, which came to be known as GATT 
(General Agreement on Trade and Tariffs). GATT envisages free 
international trade without restrictions on import and export. But the 
underdeveloped countries secured amendments to article XVII, to 
protect their indigenous industries for their economic and industrial 
development, through restrictions on imports. The developing counties 
were also granted concessional import, tariffs for their products under 
“Generalised System of Preferences.” The GATT became WTO after 
being signed by the member countries. India is a member of WTO as 
per the 1995 Agreement. 

Due to reduction of import duty, indigenous products face an 
unequal competition. Demand for local equivalents of electric and other 
capital machinery has diminished and many industries have been 
closed contributing to the recession wave. Consumer and luxury goods 
are flooding the market with foreign cars, soaps, clothes, domestic 
appliances, TV sets, audio sets with aggressive marketing through 
advertisement, allurements and appeal to the ego of the middle-class 
population. Agriculture sector is also affected by imported sugar, and 
wheat and edible oils, discouraging self-sufficiency. 

It is refreshing to hear of “Swadeshi” after a long lull of almost half 
a century after the Mahatma fell to the assassin’s bullets. Swadeshi 
Jagaran Manch, an arm of Rashtriya Swayam Sevak Sangh, was founded 
on 22 November 1991 at Nagpur, with its head office at New Delhi. 
The Manch aims at opposing the spread of the horrors of 
individualisation and other evils associated with the Western concept 
of progress. For attaining the objectives of a continuous and sustained 
economic growth, it wants strong domestic firms to emerge. “It 
welcomes investments that are consistent with our ethos and holds 
that foreign investments should form only a minor component of our 
economic policy and not as the sole engine of economic growth.” 

The Swadeshi Jagaran Manch believes that because of the industrial 
development and the changed circumstances, there is no need for 
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everybody to work on Takli and Charkha (as insisted on by Gandhi). 
The Manch is, however, aware of the need to involve the masses in 
“Shram—Yagna” and the necessity of minimising country’s imports. 
since the Gandhian methods of practising “Swadeshi” are considered 
irrelevant, they are waiting for their thinkers to give them a substitute 
for Gandhi's spinning—wheel. Maintenance of a cow by each family in 
the village, cultivation of medicinal plants, horticulture, and social 
forestry are some of the programmes under consideration. 

In 1999, Shri KC. Sudarshan, chief of RSS pointed out that only a 
few in the government believe in Swadeshi economics and their number 
was still rarer amongst the bureaucrats. He also pointed out that for 
the movement to become powerful, they had to strive to reach and 
educate the masses.” 

The prominent features of the Swadeshi Jagaran Manch that 
distinguish it from the Gandhian concept of Swadeshi may thus be 
broadly summed up as below: 


(i) The Swadeshi Jagaran Manch has come into being as a reaction to the 
process of liberalisation and globalisation that creeped into the Indian 
Economic System and began to dominate the entire national scene 
since the early 1990s of the earlier century. It is but natural for the 
movement, therefore, to be centred around these processes of Free Trade 
and a careful study of the possible ill effects there of on the Indian 
economy and culture. 

(ii) They have considered Charkha to be the symbol of Gandhian Swadeshi 
and felt that it had lost its relevance with the change of circumstances. 
However, so far, they have not been able to think of a substitute symbol, 
which will link them to the masses of the nation to be evoked and 
motivated and led to participate in the movement. 

(iii) In the absence of this means of approaching the masses, their efforts 
are concentrated mainly on moulding the government policy and 
government action for securing nation’s interests by preventing the 
multi-national companies from capturing the Indian market and 
establishing their monopolies. 

(iv) The impact of the movement has thus remained restricted mainly to 
the academic discussions and pleading with the nation’s lawmaking 
body (the Parliament). 

(v) Gandhi restricted his canvassing for Swadeshi to items of Khadi and 
village handicrafts saying that machine produce of cities was Swadesh 
no doubt, but required no support of Swadeshi movement for 
marketing. The Swadeshi Jagaran Manch, however, would encourage 
use of machine—made products also, provided they are manufactured 
in India. 


In spite of the apparent impression of similarity, there appear several 
fundamental “differences of cult” between the two movements, viz. 
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the Gandhian Swadeshi and the Swadeshi Jagaran Manch. 

Gandhian Swadeshi says, as it were, “we realise we have been 
exploited so far; but that was only due to our weakness for labour- 
saving, display of wealth, pomp and sophistication and easy going life 
with callous indifference to the sufferings of our exploited fellow- 
human beings. Now onwards we voluntarily resolve to remedy these 
weaknesses and refuse to be exploited. We do not entertain, however, 
any angen hatred, or revulsion for them. We want to stand on our own 
legs to progress with our own efforts; whatever the inconveniences, 
privations and sacrifices it involves.” 

The Swadeshi Jagran Manch movement, on the other hand, would 
appear to be paying helplessly “Oh God, we are weak, our people are 
weak. We have a long history of having been exploited. Please send 
away these giant exploiters (MNCs). They tempt us, they entice us, 
and they appeal to our materialistic instincts. We are unable to restrain 
ourselves from the luxuries offered by these mean tempters.” 

In the absence of a “relevant to the present times” model of 
Swadeshi movement and also, not yet a clear, vision of the blueprint of 
action, the Manch would appear to have been left with the only job of 
shouting at the government of sermonizing the masses without any 
exemplary ideal. . 

Gandhi did not rely on any outside agency, let apart the government 
that was itself the foreign exploiter in his time, to come to the rescue of 
the sufferer. The sufferer had to “arise, awake and stop not till the goal 
is reached.” 

‘The 1998 Nobel Laureate Amartya Sen’s incidental comment, is 
pertinent in this context “In economic policies too, the mesmerising 
appeal of such simplistic slogans as Swadeshi seems to have been well 
resisted.” 

We have thus arrived at a stage of lamenting with Mathew Arnold, 
“we are wandering between two worlds, one dead, the other unable to 
be born.” A similar sentiment is echoed by Anthony Giddens, Director 
of the London School of Economics and the author of “The Third Way,” 
“The views of the old ‘left’ have become obsolete, while those of the 
new ‘right’ are inadequate and contradictory.”31 


Decline of Swadeshi 


Today we are face-to-face with a riddle; we have to sit up and analyse 
how Gandhi was able to perform the “miracles of the age” with the 
same rudimentary methods in spite of an indifferent, alien government; 
whereas we are not able, even to retain the ground on which he left us. 
Was Khadi, then produced from Takli and Charkha thread superior to 
the mill cloth? Was it cheaper? If not-how the people habitually getting 
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their clothes washed in foreign laundries, embraced Khadi, as the 
“livery of India’s freedom?” How did they patronise the Gramodyog 
stores, paying higher prices for the crude village products, in preference 
to the machine finished, superior products and cheaper, too? What 
should be the cause of the decline of the same Swadeshi now? 

Perhaps, Gandhi explains it better. He said: “What leaders do, the 
populace will gladly do in turn. The matter is neither complicated nor 
difficult. You and I need wait until we can carry others with us.”32 He 
had, indeed, begun with his own self and those of his devoted followers 
who had gathered around him. He did not waste time on academic 
discussions of socialisation, motivation, mobilisation, involvement, 
participation of the masses and so on. 

By his exemplary conduct, surfacing on the unfathomable sea of 
compassion in his heart, Gandhi was able to penetrate the mass—psyche 
and awaken them, make them fearless and determined. He stimulated 
their self-respect, through his gospel of self-help, self-sufficiency, and 
self-dependence for achieving Sarvodaya. Swadeshi was, for Gandhi, 
a man’s moral obligation, and an appeal to his conscience to render 
help and cooperation to a neighbour in need. 

Unfortunately, after Independence, majority of our leaders forgot 
their role as social workers. They became wholetime politicians and 
were wholly engrossed in their game of “singing chairs” of power and 
position. They had no time to remember Gandhi and his noble ideals 
or to practise his tecahings. Gradually, they came perhaps to believe 
that Gandhi was no more relevant. They nevertheless, continued to 
shout, “Gandhiji ki jai” loudly in the public. This dichotomy in their 
conduct, this drama of Dr Jekyl and Mr Hyde, bred a mute contempt 
which unfortunately came to be misplaced for things Gandhian, instead 
of for those antisocial politicians. Swadeshi became a casualty of this 
misplaced contempt. 

In the wave of globalisation, our intellectuals seemed to start openly 
questioning the relevance of Gandhian Swadeshi in the present context. 

The Swadeshi Jagaran Manch seemed to wake up to the dangers of 
globalisation and hoped to catch the imagination of the masses. But 
they had their own limitations, in that they also considered Gandhian 
model of Swadeshi irrelevant today. Nor could they come out from the 
ivory tower of intellectual scholasticism. They concentrated their efforts 
mostly on influencing the government policies. 

The appeal of Gandhian Swadeshi is to the heart, to the humane, 
kindly instinct in man, to his compassion for the starving neighbour, 
for want of an occupation. This compassion induces him to resolve to 
use the villager’s produce only, even though more costly and not 
properly finished as compared to the machine-made products with 
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attractive finish and also lesser cost. The motivated consumer may thus 
throw away the foreign goods and also the machine-made indigenous 
products and cause the mills and factories to be closed in a most 
democratic and nonviolent manner, by means of boycott and Swadeshi. 
If we all adopt Swadeshi vow, there will be no unemployment and no 
starvation. 

Did Gandhi have a presentiment of how India would react to his 
teachings, after him? We do not know. But this is what he said: “I must 
not fear, if the world today is going the wrong way. It may be that India 
too will go that way and like the proverbial moth, burn itself, eventually 
in the flame round which it dances more and more fiercely. But it is my 
bounden duty up to my last breath to try to po India and through 
India, the entire world, from such a doom.” 
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Buddhist Ahimsa in the 


Modern Perspective 


Geeta Mehta 


Introduction 


Ween BRAHMANISM AS A religion grew to be a religion ridden 
with superstition, Buddha came to give a new religion and a new ethic 
to Indian society. The ethical doctrine of Buddha emerges as unique in 
the history of mankind as well as in that of the world’s major religions. 
Nonviolence as a value has been of basic importance for the survival 
of mankind. Religion provided the earliest form of social ethics in every 
society. This development, however, for the first time projected the value 
system of nonviolence in the realm of social life as an independent 
ethical norm. The “universal” basis of nonviolence in social life had 
such an integral character in society that men could not be conscious 
of it as a separate body or norm. Love of mother for child, parent’s 
protective care for children, and a family’s or clan’s commitment for 
the defense of the in-group was not felt as being derived from an 
external code, because of the social solidarity of the society. In this 
context, the growth of the religious ethics of nonviolence marked a 
stage of development in the culture system of nonviolence. It often 
operated as ideal moral norm rather than a categorical imperative for 
the society. In the Vedic tradition it took the form of mystical 
universalism and identity of souls in all beings. In the post-Vedic 
tradition, the religious ethics of nonviolence, however, had a limited 
social significance, became a moral ethic, especially in regard to non- 
killing and non-injury to animals Ånd human beings. It later found 
extreme manifestation in Jainism and Buddhism.! 
Buddha’s eightfold path engrosses all the aspects of man’s conduct 
in society for his psycho-spiritual fulfilment. It suggests a way which 
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exhorts man towards a relentless search for Truth or God, relaying the 
ultimate nature of man’s destiny to himself. The means to this 
realization are inevitably demanding and absolutistic; they involve self- 
renunciation, social service, and observance of nonviolence in the 
everyday life of man. One cannot live one way and think another; or 
think one way and live another—this teaching, inherent in Indian 
culture Buddha, communicates in all terseness. 

Ahimsa in Buddhism 

The unique character of Buddha’s doctrine lies in the fact that it preaches 
nonviolence as a doctrine of supreme importance. In doing so, 
Buddhism does not dwell in metaphysics because the metaphysics of 
the Vedic thought had lost the power to inspire and had become an 
excuse for the corruptness in Brahmanical religion. In order to bring 
the very religion of the Vedic thought as an everyday religion to the 
masses, Buddha propagates nonviolence as a social creed, a doctrine 
of supreme value to society. 

In the beginning of Panchashila, Buddha has talked about 
“prantipatavirati” which means not to commit violence. Violence is 
not to be committed for food but it is not to be committed for religious 
purpose also, i.e., for animal sacrifice. jainism and Buddhism put 
nonviolence as the first virtue, Truth (Satya), Asateya (N on-Stealing), 
Celibacy (Brahmacharya), and Non—possession (Aparigraha) come 
afterwards. 

Among the ten precepts of Buddhism, the first one is abstinence 
from destruction of life.* The Pali words are “panatipata veramani” pana 
(life), ati (excess, too much) and pata (to fall). The literal meaning is 
“abstinence from throwing too much to life, i.e., abstinence from 
destroying life. Digging up plants and destroying vegetables are 
prohibited in the 10th and 11th Pacittiyas. This also entails destruction 
of life, because in digging up plants one may kill small creatures and 
the vegetable is to be regarded as having life.’ 

In the positive context, Ahimsa is love, compassion and in negative 
context to save oneself and others from shocks of violence. According 
to Buddha, war, conflict, and violence do not solve any problem. One 
has to be tolerant in any circumstance. Indifference is not to be moved 
by pleasure or pain. Compassion is sympathy to all living beings. 

Compassion is not merely a negative action of not killing but a 
mental projection of the self into the suffering and misery of others. 
However, this sympathy or mentat participation still remains devoid 
of the orientation towards active service and love for mankind. The 
Buddha’s teaching of nonviolence rests upon three cardinal premises: 
first, that emancipation can be only personal and individual; secondly, 
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that the feeling of compassion is the source of spiritual transcendence 
which means sympathetic participation in the sufferings of others; and, 
thirdly, that any active interest even in ethical action would lead to 
formation of the “will to live” and thereby multiply misery and 
suffering. Therefore the principle of life-negation should be the guiding 
ethics of life. The emphasis in Buddhism is thus on a subjective 
recognition of the ethics of nonviolence which could lead to an inner 
transcendence of human beings and their final deliverance. 

Buddha was the great master of the moral. His teachings are 
essentially moral. Their aim is to inculcate, and to make supreme, the 
highest moral motives. The gospel of moral reformation, which 
Buddhism preaches and which gives to man self-mastery and marked 
development of individuality, is a successful attempt at a universal 
Religion.* 

For the removal of ignorance a strict morality is essential. Sila and 
Prajna, good conduct and intuitive insight are inseparably united. 
Simple goodness in spirit and deed is the basis of his religion. The 
eightfold path is more than a code of morality. Respect for animal life 
is an integral part of morality.” 


Buddha as a Social Philosopher 


As a social philosopher, Gautama realized that peace could reign only 
in a society based firmly on the equality of individuals. He rejected 
caste system and showed that nobility was not a matter of birth but of 
conduct. He said: 


na jatahi na guaten na jachcha hoti Brahamno 
Yamni sachhcam cha dhammo ch so suchi so ch Brahamano 


None becomes a Brahmin by birth or by long hair or by a particular 
Gotra but one who is truthful, dutiful is auspicious, is a real Brahmin. 

In Buddha, the Sudras and the Untouchables found an emancipator. 
He introduced new dimensions in social thinking and perfected the 
ahimsa approach for social and communal harmony. The dealings 
between individuals and groups should be governed by a code of 
conduct which is contained in the famous five principles of 
Panchsheel—not to kill, not to steal, not to tell lies, not to commit 
adultery, and not to use intoxicants. 

Buddha visualized a society based on love, compassion, and 
forbearance. He contended that violence is unnatural to man. Violence 
would only induce more violence. Violence is not to be met by violence; 
neither is hatred to be met by hatred, because, “Never in this world 
hatred ceases by hatred, hatred ceases by love.” 
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One who has given up violence and has replaced hatred by love is 
at peace with the world and with him. Bitterness, anger and envy would 
never sully his thought and all unfriendly feelings would remain 
foreign to his spirit of universal benevolence. He is a true follower of 
Ahimsa and will ever remain happy. Sincerity, humility, and the creed 
of nonviolence find their place in the Buddhist doctrine in terms of 
their relevance and importance to each other. Through these practical 
values, Buddha tries to rejuvenate the decadent social order of his time 
with spiritual vigour. 

From the Hinayana to the Mahayana forms of Buddhism, the ethical 
commitment to nonviolence goes on increasing. The idea of compassion 
finally reaches a stage of perfection and of fullest development. In the 
Mahayana sect, compassion means not only sympathy with others’ 
sufferings and pains as an intellectual and subjective experience but 
also as an active response to minimize the sufferings of the whole of 
mankind through spiritual guidance and love. The idea of compassion 
itself becomes more of an activist and altruistic principle and discards 
its earlier quietist and subjective form. 

Mahayana Buddhism has developed ideas of helping all and of 
suffering for all living beings. A Bodhisattva resolves that his 
endeavours should not aim at his own deliverance. He must also 
grapple with universal suffering. “To the limit of my endurance I will 
experience in all the states of woe, found in any world system all the 
abodes of suffering.® 

Comparing Mahayana and Early Buddhism from the point of view 
of Mahayana School, Das Gupta writes that “the ultimate good of an 
adherent of the Hinayana is to attain his own salvation whereas the 
ultimate goal of those who professed the Mahayana creed was not to 
seek their own salvation but to seek salvation of all;beings.”” Mahayana 
teaches one to work for the good of all beings, even if it involves 
sacrificing one’s own spiritual good in order to help others. Hence a 
Mahayanist would apply ahimsa for the good of all. 


Meaning of the Word “Ahimsa” 


Etymologically Ahimsa is composed of three elements: a (not), him 
(verb to kill or injure), and a (nominal suffix) so the first meaning is 
often thought to be non-killing of living beings. The etymological 
meaning is thus “not injuring the Vitality (prana) of a living being.”® 

In Buddhism it is a general principle not to kill animals or any 
living thing intentionally. Life as such is to be protected and preserved 
as far as possible. Killing of human beings is unconditionally forbidden 
for a monk; there are no exceptions. Physical injury to human beings is 
further explained in the minor rules of Pacittiya Dhamma as giving a 
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blow or ae a threatening gesture. These offences, however, require 
only expiation.” Therefore physical Ahimsa is not only limited to non- 
killing, but extended to all kinds of physical non-injury, and even to 
the threat or menace of it. 


Herein a monk abandons the killing of living things and refrains from 
killing, laving aside the use of a stick or a knife, he dwells modest, full of 
kindness, and compassionate, for the welfare of all living things. This is his 
behaviour in morality.!° This points out the relation between non-injury 
and kindness and compassion towards all living things. Non-injury may 
be considered to be the external form of behaviour, and kindness and 
compassion its mental counter—parts. 


It is said in Dhammapada: “Him I call a Brahmana who without 
hurting any creatures, whether feeble or strong, does not kill nor cause 
slaughter. 

Him 1 call indeed a Brahmana who is tolerant with the intolerant, 
mild with the violent and free from greed among the greedy.” H 

Ahimsa is placed first in “Sikshapada” of Bhikkhus and Panchasheel 
of the common people. Buddha says that Ahimsa means love, 
compassion positively and negatively to save from the blow of others, 
He tells that war, conflict, and violence cannot solve any problem. They 
give rise to fear and such obstructive projects. 


Different Implications of the Word “Ahimsa” 
(a) Ahimsa as Karuna (Compassion): 


The whole Mahayana Buddhism is saturated with the concept of 
Karuna. Karuna is the quintessence of the later ramifications of 
Buddhism, It is altruism par excellence. 


(b) Ahimsa as Ksantt: 


The word has been rendered as “forbearance” patience meekness etc. a 
Bodhisattva is the greatest forgiver and embodiment of forbearance. 
These concepts of maitri, karuna, and ksanti are nothing but 
nonviolence in their fullness “perfection.” They include physical, vocal 
and mental aspects of nonviolence. 
(c) Ahimsa vis—a—vis Maitri friendliness: 
Buddhism laid great stress on more positive virtues like maitri and 
karuna. If jainism is ahimsa dharma, Buddhism is karuna—dharma. 
Ahimsa in Buddhims is represented by twin concept of maitri and 
karuna. 
The first requirement of maitri is complete abstinence of killing of 
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living beings which is also enumerated as the first kusala kamma (out 
of ten) This is the first Sila which is binding upon every monk and a 
householder. This Sila relates to physical nonviolence. Life is dear to 
all and so a Buddhist does not indulge in the killing of any being. He 
does not do to others what he wishes that others should not do to him. 

Sabbe tasanti dandassa, subbesam jivitan priyam | 

Attanam upamam Katva na haneyya no ghataye | | 

(All fear of punishment. Life is dear to all. Comparing oneself to 
others, one should neither kill nor cause to kill). This negative precept 
abstinence from killing, has flowered into sublime conception of maitri 
gradually giving place to more altruistic one, karuna. The four Brahma- 
viharas viz. Maitri, karuna, mudita and Upeksa are part and parcel of 
the Buddhist Yoga. 


(d) Ahimsa as Reverence for life: 


Albert Schweitzer says that the basic principle of ethics is reverence for 
life. “Ethics grow out of the same root as world and life affirmation, for 
ethics, too is nothing but reverence for life. That is what gives me the 
fundamental principle of morality, namely, that good consists in 
maintaining; promoting, and enhancing life and that destroying, 
injuring, and limiting are evil.” 


(e) Ahimsa as Love: 


Gandhi writes: “I accept the interpretation of ahimsa, namely, that it is 
not merely a negative state of harmlessness but it is a positive state of 
love, of doing good even to the evil-doer.”* 

He refers to love as the active state of ahimsa. He identifies ahimsa 
with universal friendliness. 


(f) Ahimsa as Non-exploitation of Sentient Creatures: 


We may try to explain the contemporary or Gandhian conception of 
ahimsa as exploitation, and its opposite, ahimsa, as non-exploitatioin. 
contemporary ahimsa implies social, economic, and political non- 
exploitation of sentient creatures for the benefit of others. Gandhi refers 
to this by saying that a nonviolent activity is such as involves no 
exploitation.!© 

In Kantian terms exploitation implies using a sentient creature as a 
means and interfering with his or her free development. 


(g) Ahimsa as Allowing and Asisting Sentient Creatures to Realize their Good 


There is an interesting analogy in ethical thinking between Kant and 
Gandhi. Kant stated that it was a practical imperative to treat humanity 
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“whether in your own person or in the person of any other never simply 
as a means, but always at the same time as an end.”!7 Thus a 
contemporary definition of ahimsa could be framed as treating all 
sentient creatures never merely as means (Le. for another’s profit or 
pleasure) but always as an end in themselves. 

As a rule, life depends on nonviolence and not on violence, 
nonviolence is the very condition of physical existence. Butjust as “dog 
biting man” is not a news but “man biting dog is a news” similarly we 
notice the use of violence more quickly than of nonviolence. 


Development of the Concept of Nonviolence 


Nonviolence as a concept had its origin in religion, but it has been 
constantly evolving. In the Chinese tradition, the concept of nonviolence 
had right from the beginning developed as an ethical humanistic 
orientation. In the European tradition it passed from religious 
humanistic éthic as found in the Judaic and Christianic tradition to 
those of rational humanistic ethics which emerged during the periods 
of the Renaissance and the Reformation. The factors which had been 
responsible for this change were mainly related to the existential back- 
ground of the Western society.!® The nature of change in the meaning 
of nonviolence as a result of the social processes analyzed above has 
led to the interpretation of the value-system of nonviolence as a 
pragmatic and utilitarian norm. Pragmatism in the meaning of 
nonviolence implies that greater commitment to this value system and 
emphasis on its growth would be justified on the ground that it would 
reduce the existing social problems within a society and between 
nations, on the one hand, and increase in the prosperity and happiness 
of mankind, on the other. Thus nonviolence would increasingly be 
evaluated on utilitarian and pragmatic criteria. This change in the nature 
of evaluation of nonviolence would not ony introduce an element of 
dynamism in this concept but also render it more effective and stable 
in the social structure of society.!9 

Nonviolence as a concept is getting greater validation from scientific 
studies of the modern cities of man and nature of international relations. 
The feeling that the course of evolution in human society and culture 
is directed towards the emergence of a unified humanity based on 
universal love has been supported by scientists as well as philosophers. 
Julian Huxely is of the opinion that from the biological point of view, 
the evolution of man ceased millions of years ago and yet evolution is 
still going on. 

The level of human consciousness has increased since the first 
humanoid walked on Earth. Today man-is more prone to adjustment 
and rational solution of the vexing social issues; the tendency to react 
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emotionally towards problems engendering social conflict has been 

reduced. Although conflict and exploitation of fellow human beings 
on the basis of racial- and ideological prejudices still exist and nothing 
can’be said definitely about the course of the future pattern, yet there 
is pragmatic ground to surmise that within a range of certain probability 
the course of evolution in the culture of man points towards an era of 
increasing. international cooperation and peace based on nonviolence. 
World: peace and nonviolent social order may be realized from the 
working of what Kant called “unsociable sociability” of man rather 
than by man’s sudden transformation in a superman.”9 

In India we find the Gandhian movement for world peate and 

nonviolent society being kept on or even extended to cover new areas 
of social problems by Acharya Vinoba Bhave. In the West, the Quaker 
movements stiH preserve and propagate the ethical values of 
nonviolence which had its history in primitive Christianity or even the 
Jewish sect of the Essence. In social sciences the pioneering researches 
of Pitrim Sorokin on “creative altruism” in man is an example of a 
rational. approach to.strengthen the moral basis of society for the 
establishment of a nonviolent society.*! 

=- - Sorokin says that “altruistic love leads to increage of unselfish and 
creative love, as ideally formulated in the Sermon on the Mount,” in 
overt behaviour-, in overt intero—individual and inter-group 
relationship in social institutions of culture.” The faculty of altruistic 
love can be increased in human groups by techniques of yoga, and 
cultivation of the self. Sorokin is of the opinion that love is an energy 
and an increase in.it would have tremendous consequences for the 
hurnan society. The transformation of mankind can be achieved along 
with the establishment of a stable world brotherhood through the aid 
of planned-development of creative altruism in mankind. 


Buddhist Ahimsa in the Modern Perspective 


Buddha sought to abolish all evil from the affairs of men.. Violence is 
evil, so are hatred, enmity, anger, and envy which ultimately lead to 
violence. Men must see truth and lead a virtuous life fully in tune with 
existence. 

in thèse days of science, these virtues are very much needed. Even 
if one wahts to throw the bomb on the other country, it should be done 
coolly with a balanced state of mind, otherwise with little diversion, 
the target may be missed. 

In international affairs Buddha points the way for peaceful existence 
and cooperation. Tolerance is a virtue in individuals, as well as in 
nations. Nations might differ in social systems, religious faiths, and 
racial traits, but then they should learn to live in a spirit of give and 
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take. The alternative is war, and war is an offence against humanity. It 
is the duty and responsibility of every individual to promote peace 
and understanding between nations. That is how one can be a true 
follower of ahimsa. 

Dhamapada says: “All beings are frigntened of the rod, all are afraid 
of death; by comparing (others) with yourself, do not hurt and kill 
them.”” l 

Hinduism, Jainism, and Buddhism, apart from certain metaphysical 
differences, all agree that the root of ahimsa is the recognition that all 
life is valuable and justified. One will regard the happiness and welfare 
of other living beings as equal to one’s own welfare in so far as one’s 
experience of life demands it. A belief in the value of life is thus directed 
outwards towards other living beings, towards all life. 

The international and intercontinental contacts during the fifteenth 
century changed the nature of the anthropocentric theory, instead of 
being a religious concept; it became the pivot of a new philosophy of 
cultural reform and reconstruction. The religious ethics of nonviolence, 
which emerged not from the scriptures or revelations of God but from 
the new understanding of the nature of man, from an entirely, 
humanistic and secular point of view—the right of man. 


+ 


Is Nonviolence Possible in Modern Civilization? 


The two clinching arguments against nonviolence as conceived by 
Gandhi are provided by himself. If defensive warfare is wrong, is jit 
right to have the police, law courts, and prisons? Non-resistance to 
evil must be not only in foreign affairs, but also in home affairs. Gandhi's 
answer is that a modern state based on force cannot nonviolently resist 
either internal disorder or external disorder. “A man cannot serve God 
and Mammon.”“4 Secondly, can genuine and lasting pacifism be based 
on a technological civilization which believes in fundamental 
restlessness, discontent with what one has, peceptual progress and 
constant increase in material standards of life? Are not strife and 
discontent implicit in the contemporary civlization itself? Gandhi’s 
answer is honest: “You cannot build nonviolence on a factory 
civilization but it can be built on self-contained villages.”~. 
Nonviolence, according to Gandhi, is of three types 


(i) that which is used against constituted authority; 
(ii) that which is applicable during internal disturbances; and 
(ii) that which can be used against external aggression.”© The effects of 
nonviolence are not overtly visible, but are lasting. Gandhi thinks 
that while the effects of Buddha’s nonviolent activity still persist, that 
of Chenghis’s slaughter do not.” 
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Perhaps Gandhi is right in thinking that centralized finance, mass 
production, centralized organization of government and society, 
technology and planning are not conducive to peace among nations or 
men. Aldous Huxley at least thought that Gandhi was right.28 


Nonviolence or Non—existence 


Perfect nonviolence whilst you inhabiting in the body is only a theory 
like Euclid’s joint or straight line, but we have to endear our every 
moment of our life.2? To say that we cannot practise absolute ahimsa, 
does not nearly imply that we ought not to aim at it. For Gandhi, 
absolute ahimsa seems to represent an ideal which we ought to realize. 
Now.a days the problem of nonviolence has become more pressing 
than before and not only because it seems to be an efficient method of 
setting colonial, racial, and social problems. 

There is yet another reason. It is the need for international peace. To- 
day, owing to scientific development, mankind possesses new 
destructive weapons and new methods of finding still more. These 
circumstances are requiring man to make a choice between peace and 
total destruction. The need to make this choice did not exist earlier in 
human history. Hence ahimsa is now of even greater importance 
because it is closely linked with the problem of lasting peace. 

Gandhi, Buddha, and Mahavir did not practise Ahimsa in 
individual’s life only but favoured at the level of state, nation and the 
world. Buddha and Mahavir converted the kings and the landlords 
and'Gandhi practised nonviolence in pitch darkness and supplied an 
- enlightened example. They made revolution in spirituality and guided 
‘people at the practical level also. It was accepted by the people and 
was transformed into religion. So Ahimsa is considered to be the greatest 
religion-Ahimsa Paramo Dharma. | 

There cannot be a technical solution to the present dilemma of 
steadily increasing military power and steadily decreasing national 
security, created by the arms race. The motivation for the invention 
and deployment of more and more sophisticated weapons is due to 
the political situation, because of perceived deployment on the other 
side because of added suspicion. National security involves political, 
social, economic, and psychological questions—ultimately moral, 
philosophical and axiological issues. Reduction of suspicion and self- 
restraint hold the key to their solution. 

For Gandhi, nonviolence followed from Truth. But Vinoba says: 
“The whole business of my life, every task that I have taken in hand, 
has been and still is a part of that search. . . . That is my quest to find 
out how nonviolence may be established in the life and society.”* 

He directs us to the path of peace and prosperity by the verse— 
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Vedanto Vijnanam Vishwasah ceti skaktyah Tisrah 
yasam sthaiyre nityam santi samruddhi bhavisyato Jagati.’ 


“There are three powers—Vedanta, Science, and Trust. If they are 
stabilized in the world, then there will be peace and prosperity.” 

Injustice is the root cause of all international conflicts; so positive 
action for peace is to be related to the efforts to establish justice, which 
is impossible without social change. The fundamental, necessary, and 
urgent means for bringing about peace is the work of global justice, of 
reconstructing societies, which in turn involves transformation of man. 
As a social philosopher, Buddha also realized that peace should reign 
only in a society based firmly on justice and equality fo the individuals. 
This can be brought by love, compassion, and forbearance. Buddha 
said: The one who uses his riches rightly and gives his wealth away, is 
like a clear pellucid lake near a village where folk may bathe or draw 
water for drinking.” Remember, Gandhi asked the rich to consider 
themselves the trustees of their wealth. 

Acharya Vinoba Bhave was inclined to use the methods of Lord 
Mahavira but what actually he did was more on the lines of Lord 
Buddha because Buddha took up social problems and actively spread 
the idea of nonviolence where as Mahavira laid stress on internal purity, 
tapas, and inward spirituality. Goodwill spread invisibly, but ideas need 
to take concrete shape, otherwise common people are not drawn to it. 
So Vinoba tried to work out a synthesis of the way of Lord Mahavira 
and that of Lord Buddha. After Gandhi’s death, he added new 
dimensions to the dynamics of nonviolent social change through his 
Bhoodan—Gramdan and Gram—Swaraj movements. 

Today there is an all-pervading war psychosis because wars begin 
in the minds of men and these minds disrupt peace. The same minds 
need to be oriented to promote nonviolence and peace and this can be 
done only by a peace psychosis.*4 


‘ Nonviolent Principles of Martin Luther King 


The six principles of the Nonviolent Ethics of Martin Luther King. 
Jr. in the modern life are: 


(i) Nonviolence is the way of the strong (in terms of inner spiritual 
strength) and not a method for the cowardly. Persons who use the 
nonviolent method of protest either because they are afraid or because 
they lack the instruments of violence are not truly nonviolent. 

(i) The goal of nonviolent resistance is always redemption and 
reconciliation. The goal of nonviolence is not the humiliation or defeat 
of the opponent but the winning of the enemy’s friendship and 
understanding. 
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(iii) The opponent is merely the symbol of a greater evil. Not only did 
King depersonalize the goal of nonviolence by defining it in terms of 
reconciliation rather than the defeat of the opponent, but he also 
depersonalized the target of the nonviolent resister’s attack. 

(iv) ' Nonviolence is based on the practice of redemptive suffering. 
Nonviolence as conceptualized and understood by both Gandhi and 
King is based upon certain assumptions about power, it assumes that 
there is social and economic power in noncooperation and moral 


power in voluntary suffering assumes. 


(a) that there is power in withdrawing support from an evil or 
exploiting structure; 
(b) that opponents are human beings to be respected and not violated; 


and 

(c) that the acceptance of suffering, rather than inflicting it on others, 
is itself a form of power, demoralizing to those who use violence 
without experiencing it in return and troublesome to the 
consciences of those who do not have an obvious vested interest 
in the maintenance of the system under attack. 


(v) At the centre of King’s nonviolent philosophy stand the principles of 
= ` love. This fifth principle implies that the nonviolent resister must 
avoid external physical violence and internal violence of the spirit. 
The nonviolent resister should not only refuse to shoot his adversary 
but also refuse to hate the adversary. This can be done only when the 
love ethic is projected to the centre of one’s life. 
(vi) The conviction that the universe is on the side of justice. The conviction 
gives the nonviolent resister faith in the future and strength to accept 
suffering without retaliation.® 


Today a lot of socio-economic and religious conflicts take place in 
to the community and it is very much visible in our daily commerce. 
Hence everyone of us must acquire the qualities of anonviolent worker 
in order to live the day-to-day life free from anxiety and tension. This 
is really the apt time to think about nonviolence and peace act for peace, 
especially at a time when our world is under a disastrous threat of the 
annihilation of mankind and in particular unity in India is being 
disturbed due to religious factors and differences. 

The world today turns to Gandhi's life as a model to solve the 
problems of the current century. However, we all should try to build a 
world community free from violence and practise nonviolence, the base 
of which is love. This needs to be made a way of modern human life. I 
hope that with love, and compassion, nonviolence we will over come 
all strife of the, mundane world. 
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Gandhian Nonviolent Verbal 
Communication: The 
Necessity of ‘Training 


Arne Naess 


Tue COMBINATION OF humility and militancy in emotionally 
charged social conflicts has always been rare. It is easy to succumb 
either to passivity or to verbal or non—verbal violence. Humility in 
confronting a human being, respect for the status of being a human being, 
whether that being is a torturist or a holy person, is essential. 

_ People may be trained in nonviolent communication through 
sessions where they confront others with different attitudes and 
opinions. In schools and universities, such sessions in the form of 
seminars, or otherwise, are easy to arrange. At the university level, 
proposals of norms or principles of nonviolent communication help 
students to master conflict situations. The set of principles formulated 
in this article has been used by about 90,000 students since 1941 in 
small groups at the universities of Norway. An emotionally coloured 
topic is often selected and the students are asked to discuss. Or they 
receive a written dialogue and are asked to analyse violations of the 
principles. 

Gandhi, the man, his deeds, and his writings, have made such a 
profound impact on millions of people that it is felt all their lives, 
even if it does not always show up in social conflict activism. Their 
veneration is serious and honest, but few have, or even try to get, 
training to face opponents and “antagonists” in a Gandhian way. 

The way Gandhi at times described the views of people who 
opposed him and his influence has made a lasting impression. One 
deed that struck me as glorious belongs to the area of practice of 
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communication. Instead of giving a broad dhistorical account I shall 
describe one series of communications. 

Gandhi fought a state of injustice in South Africa, but a group 
misunderstood his intentions, and saw him as a traitor. So two 
members of the group told him that if he continued the next day, they 
would kill him. Gandhi continued the next day and they proceeded 
to kill him. But some people intervened and Gandhi was carried to 
the hospital. In spite of his serious condition, he used his energy to 
insist that the two people who attacked him were not to be prosecuted 
and imprisoned. His arguments and reasons were: (i) It was 
understandable-that the accused viewed him as a traitor. (ii) His own 
actions and his explanations of their motives had not been clear enough. 
(iii) The group to which the attackers belonged wished as a whole 
that he should be killed, but only the two attackers were brave enough 
and proceeded to kill. (iv) The killing of traitors is a duty according 
to the culture and ethics of the attackers. (v) It could not be expected 
of the attackers that they should try to reform the ethics of their own 
culture. (vi) Courage is a supreme virtue. The two were courageous. 

As soon as Gandhi recovered, he continued to fight nonviolently 
the views of his opponents, not the persons opposing him—even if they ° 
used every trick to misrepresent what he was fighting for. He was 
militant, in a way that promoted contact. He converted thousands 
who started as violent antagonists. 

The speech Gandhi gave at the hospital is a small part of the data 
available for a description of a Gandhian ethics of verbal communication 
in conflicts, social, political, and personal. The term “verbal 
communication” may be misunderstood. No communication is only 
by the contact of words. The interpretation of the text of a letter is 
influenced by the sort of envelop, paper, style of writing, relation to 
the sender. Young professors learn, sometimes to their dismay, that 
the body language and a host of other externals are decisive whether 
or not the students grasp what he tries to convey. The way a quantum 
physicist (Harald Wergeland) looked at a famous equation on the 
blackboard and his melodious, slightly trembling, voice when talking 
about it vitalized new energy and sheer joy in the students: “Yes, FI 
go with you all the way, whatever the difficulties!” In the ecological 
crisis every communication with people not seriously engaged or with 
fellow activists with different priorities and views, depends on all 
aspects of communication. But this does not make the narrowly verbal 
aspect unimportant. 

If we attempt to systematize the norms and the hypotheses implicit 
in Gandhi’s work for freedom, we must note that freedom in his 
sense of the word Swaraj, has to do with freeing oneself from the 
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fetters of disruptive emotions and narrowness of scope—political 
freedom only being a necessary, not sufficient,-condition of Swaraj. 
Therefore communication with the opponents (not enemies-they do 
not exist) is part of the content of Satyagraha. In a systematization 
such as my attempt in Gandhi and Group Conflict requires at least five 
norms and five hypotheses explicitly devoted to the topic of verbal 
communication. Example: “Distorted description of your and your 
opponents’ case reduces the chance to reach your goal.” Perhaps it 
should be added “in the long run.” In the short run, caricatures of the 
opponents’ views may work. 

One may not have the optimism about antagonists that is implicit 
and sometimes explicit in Gandhi’s approach. A hypothesis such as 
this seem to be made by Gandhi: “There is a disposition in every 
opponent such that whole—hearted, well informed, strong, and 
persistent appeal in favour of a good cause is able ultimately to 
convince him.” If one does not believe in this, there is less optimistic 
hypothesis of high relevance, namely that the tendency to give up 
appeals to, certain wide group of opponents characterized as 
“hopeless” is unwarranted and counter-effective. Gandhi did not 
believe that he could convince everybody, but that massive 
manifestation of Satyagraha in wide groups of the population would 
undermine and ultimately ruin the support for any tyrant, including 
Hitler. Nonviolent verbal communication constitutes one necessary 
component of satyagraha. Vicious verbal attacks, including distortion 
of one’s position in the conflict, should never disturb one’s 
equimindedness, but strengthen one’s own nonviolent approach. Don’t 
defend your own person, but your own view. 

The highly emotional atmosphere in group conflicts may lead to 
wild accusations, irresponsible outbursts, which the “sender” regrets. 
Few are able to retract in public, but try out some kind of excuse: 
“What I really wanted to say was so and so.” Not very convincing! 
Better to retract, and a new start. 

Conflicts often motivate clever manipulation; for instance, by 
conscious exploitation of misunderstandings. In what follows, rules 
are formulated which are offered as guidelines in serious discussions, 
whether emotionally loaded or not. They seem to me to be derivable 
from the principles of Gandhian Satyagraha. 

In this article, not any communication by means of words is 
considered, but only those in which questions are posed in a serious 
way and where plain serious answers are expected. I shall refer to this 
kind of communication simply as a discussion. It excludes pleasantries, 
witty stories, and other kinds of utterances which make up a 
considerable, indispensable part of the total verbal communication. 
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Gandhi also made extensive use of such utterances, but in a way that 
facilitates rather than obstructed the serious exchange of views. Meeting 
his chief opponents in the morning, he often made a simple joke. 
Exclamation marks are used in what follows to indicate the 
normative or rule-giving character of a sentence. The formulations 
are fairly short and need “precizatio” and comments in order to make 
them clear and unambiguous enough to be applicable fairly consistently 
in practice. Such sets of more precise formulations and of clarifications 
and explanation will never be definitive.! We have always to return 
to the more vague and ambiguous, trying new avenues of clarification. 


First Principle: Avoid Evasion 


Preliminary formulation: keep to the point even if, in some cases, it 
may harm one’s own position and clever evasion would strengthen 
it! 

As a primitive example, consider the following verbal exchange 
in a discussion which has been announced to be “for or against 
competitive sport.” 


A: Competitive sports help to destroy a man’s intelligence and spirit of 
cooperation. 

B: A can only say that because he isn’t a sportsman himself. 

A: The last remark doesn’t affect my argument, it only shows that I was 
right in saying sports help to destroy a man’s intelligence. 

B: You are a typical culture snob carping at sports whenever you can. 


At stage two B does not answer, but offers the hypothesis that A can 
only say what he says because of a personal trait he has. B does not 
answer or maintain that to answer is impossible. He evades the point. 

At stage three, assuming or knowing that B is engaged in 
competitive sport, A not only expressed a denial of the relevance of B’s 
utterance, but seems to offer a hypothesis that to utter such an 
irrelevant thing supports his view expressed at stage one. This 
hypothesis is not or only marginally relevant.* 

Another form of irrelevant argument occurs when unnecessary 
emphasis is laid on some quite generally accepted viewpoint which 
even one’s opponent would agree to. It can reinforce one’s own 
position to subscribe to some sentiment reinforce one’s own position 
to subscribe to some sentiment which no one will criticize, but which 
does not contribute materially to the discussion. By ignoring such 
banalities an opponent, by his very silence on the point, may appear 
to others to be opposing them. In this way he loses his credibility and 
the other gains through cheating. 
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Accusations that the opponent violates norms of communication 
lead away from the core of the discussion. They demand answers, 
and cannot contribute to solutions. The nonviolent participant ignores 
the personal accusations and continues to focus on the most relevant 


and weighty arguments. 


Second Principle: Avoid Tendentious Renderings of Other People’s 
Views 


Preliminary formulation: an utterance about something in a discussion 
that aims at reporting a point of view should be neutral in relation to 
all points of view represented in that discussion. 

A common bad habit is to generalize an opponent's view, 
substituting “all x are y” for A's “this x is y” or some x are y” etc. 
Suppose a participant A in a debate says: “Men are better suited than 
women to be bishops.” If B reports this as follows: “Everyman is 
better than any woman to be a bishop,” it makes a tendentious 
rendering of A’s view which sounds extremist, but need not be. The 
choice of the example any awake suspicion of “antifeminism.” 

Precization of the preliminary formulation: an utterance in a serious 
discussion which purports to give an account of A’s viewpoint should 
be such that if we let the report stand in place of his own formulation 
as an expression of the issue in a pro—et—contra survey, the force of his 
view (tenability and relevance) is not lost. 

Occasionally a report has to be made substantially shorter than 
the original. In that case it must inevitably diverge from the original 
in respect of some reasonable interpretations. The divergence, 
however, should not be biased. Distorting quotations is a familiar 
enough phenomenon. A sentence quoted without reference to context 
may make quite misleading and unfair sets of interpretations become 
“reasonable.” 

It is often helpful to introduce counterarguments through if-so 
sentences: If A means so and so (T}), eee But if he means to 
so and so, (T,), I disagree, because. . 


Third Principle: Avoid Tendentious Ambiguity 


Preliminary formulation: resist the temptation to strengthen your case 
by the use of ambiguities that mislead the opponent. 

A general proposes a truce to the enemy. They agree to a 30 days’ 
truce. The same night the general makes and attack an wins an easy 
victory. Afterwards he says they agreed only to a daytime truce. Their 
answer accepting 30 days was intentionally ambiguous. 

This is a crude example because the common convention that “30 
days” in the relevant kind of context includes nights. It is not a clear 
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case of ambiguity. 

A more elaborate formulation of the principle: an utterance in a 
serious discussion violates Principle Three if and only if (i) it is not 
unlikely that it will be interpreted in a way by the listener that is 
incompatible with the way intended by the sender, and (ii) that way 
is apt to put the utterance in a more favourable light. Furthermore, 
(iii), the sender should be aware that such a misunderstanding is not 
unlikely to occur. 

An example: 


A: Ihave nothing against sport, but according to the view we Christians 
hold, I must say that.... 

“We Christians,” who are they? 

People like me who actively subscribe to Christian beliefs. 

But think of all the people who callthemselves Christian, do you 
speak for all of them? 

A: Of course not, actually I meant members of the Christian People’s 


party. 


Po 


We will now analyse this fragment of discussion in terms of 
relevance. 
Let us note the following interpretations: 


(i) We Christians 
(ii) We who actively subscribe to Christian beliefs 
(iii) We who actively subscribe to Christian fundamental beliefs 
(iv) We who actively subscribe to Christian beliefs politically and 
otherwise 
(v) We members of the Christian People’s Party 
(vi) We who adopt the Christian faith and morality 


A uses (i), (iii), and (v) as if they were congnitively equivalent. 
Probably (iv) and (vi) are reasonable interpretations, and A can be 
presumed to be aware of this. But A employs a special usage. If in this 
context, by (i) he means (v), his hearer will tend to confuse the 
reasonable interpretations which thus lead to a quantitative and 
evaluative overrating of the group that A represents. Members of the 
Christian People’s Party make up only a small part of those normally 
referred to as Christians, in the sense understood by (iv) or (vi). If A 
did represent the whole spectrum, his standpoint would not be 
politically coloured and would therefore acquire a greater authority. 
But then he would succeed in arousing the opposition of Christians in 
senses other than (iv) and (vi). By adopting sense (i) A might find it 
easy to influence his hearers into accepting his own standpoint. A’s 
use of (i) is therefore a sign of small relevance. 
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In regard to the relevance of A’s argument it is also in A’s favour 
that at stage (5) he recognizes his special usage instead of attempting 
to cover up with some irrelevant remark. If A had deliberately 
produced an irrelevant argument, there would be, psychologically, 
less likelihood of his uttering (5), since this utterance clearly confirms 
one’s suspicion about irrelevance. 

A tendency to irrelevant argument can perhaps be detected at (3). 
Quite likely A understands what B hints at when he utters (2), but 
does not manage immediately to resist the temptation to offer the 
ambiguous expression (ii) instead of the more precise (v). 

(2) is in the form of question, but presumably B is aware that by 
(i) A probably means (v) and that A does not imagine that all persons 
subsumable under (iv) or (vi) are in favor of his.own standpoint. 
Perhaps B thinks the rest of his hearers are aware of this. Under these 
assumptions B interprets A with (2), and draws the attention of possible 
opponents to A within group (iv), and at the same time deals Aa 
blow. According to the above assumptions the interruption cannot be’ 
justified as a technique in discussion, and is definitely misleading. 


Fourth Principle: Avoid Tendentious Argument from Alleged 
Implication 


Suppose someone, B, argues as follows: “My opponent A says that he 
accepts T. But from T follows U and U is untenable. Therefore T is 
untenable.” Here it is important to know whether the opponent does 
in fact accept that the clearly untenable U follows from T. If he does not 
and yet we proceed under the assumption that he does, then we have 
broken an elementary rule for relevant argument. And quite apart 
from this, of course, it can be quite tendentious for us to bring in U at 
all before we have discussed whether U does or does not follow 
from T. . 

A rather common way of proceeding is first to impute a 
consequence U of the acceptance of T that the sender of T rejects is a 
consequence, then, without taking notice of the arguments against U 
being a. consequence, the opponent imputes a new assertion V as a 
consequence. Both U and V express more or less stupid or strange 
assertions, and the audience may start to feel that there is something 
wrong about T, even if it is open to doubt whether U and V are 
consequence. 

When I say “every living being has intrinsic value” (T), it is 
sometimes said that from it follows that it is ethically unjustifiable to 
kill any of them (U). But if this were a consequence, how could I 
really accept T? It is impossible not to kill if we want to stay alive, 
and to stay alive must be justifiable, therefore T is untenable, if U 
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follows. My view is that we are justified in trying to satisfy our vital 
needs, and that requires killing. But I also ask how U could follow 
from T. That is, what additional premises are used, or whether the 
implication is considered completely self-evident. I do not at all find 
it irrelevant to discuss whether U follows from T. What is important 
here is to acknowledge that what according to some people is a 
consequences may not be a consequence according to others. If one is 
willing to use a lot of time and effort to clear up questions of implications, 
one is generally led into specifying different sets of premises, from 
some of them U follows from T, from others not. We are led to 
consider systems, not isolated sentenses. 

No philosopher that I know of has offered “precizations” of “x 
has intrinsic value,” “x has inherent value” or “it makes sense to do 
things strictly for x’s own sake,” which (i) are fairly easy to understand 
and (ii) are acceptable for most people who are interested in the use 

of the terms. 


Fifth Principle: Avoid Tendentious First-Hand Reports 


Preliminary formulation: an account violates Principle Five if it leaves 
something out and lays emphasis on other things, or in some other 
way conveys a distorts and unfavourable impression to the hearer, or 
else gives a directly false impression that serves the interests of the 
speaker. 

An illustration: 


A: Now we must go and catch the train, it’s just 9 o’clock. 
B: No, rl change my clothes first, it’s only a quarter to. 


In fact, A’s watch shows 8:55 and B’s 8:50. 

Analysis: A gives a false impression of what he has observed. So 
does B. A’s tendentious report of what he sees supports his wish to 
be getting on his way, while B’s account is designed to cater to B’s 
inclination to linger a while. 

An analysis of this kind will be less sure the closer A’s and B's 
accounts come to that of some independent witness, and the less 
anything depends upon easy observations. 

Precization: An utterance T in a serious discussion violates 
Principle Five if, and only if (i) (a) T provides an account of 
observations (or of the relation between observations) which is 
incorrect or incomplete, or (b) T holds back information which must 
be considered relevant in judging the validity or relevance of an 
argument, and (ii) deviations that occur are intended to strengthen 
the speaker’s position in the debate. 
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Example: Suppose a correspondent of a foreign newspaper reports 
the result of a parliamentary election in a telegram as “The Party A 
increased its vote.” A more neutral and comprehensive account might 
show, however, that though the A Party did indeed increase its vote, 
its proportion of the total votes decreased. The telegram presents 
Party A, which the correspondent favours, in a favourable light at the 
cost of the others. We conclude that the correspondent has violated 
Principle Five. 


Sixth Principle: Avoid Tendentious Use of Contexts 


This principle concerns the context (or conditions) in which the matter 
is brought forward. In this category we include the context non- 
cognitive as well as cognitive components in, or-accessories to, the 
argument, that is, expressions of the following kind: ‘When a hypocrite 
like Mr H starts saying what he feels, one knows that. . . .” any use of 
terminology of a scornful, abusive, or otherwise non—-argumentative 
nature, can get into what we call the “context” of the discussion. In 
addition, there are properties of the broader context in which the 
discussion is presented; for example, the use of music, pageantry, 
serving of expensive food and drink, and any other accessories of 
persuasion and suggestion. In the case of newspaper articles, for 
instance, it can be a question of the selection of types, photographs, 
and so on. 

Preliminary formulation: A matter should be presented in a neutral 
way in a neutral setting. 

Precization: A matter in a serious discussion violates Principle Six 
if and only if the context in a wide as well as a narrow sense serves to 
strengthen the position of the speaker without its influence being 
attributable to the cognitive context of the matter. 

Evidently, there can be no clear border between acceptable and 
unacceptable contextual favours. 


Discussion within the Ecology Movements 


There are disagreements between supporters of the ecology 
movements reflecting different views on all issues related to the 
ecological crisis. It is important that the real agreements and disagre— 
ements are made clear and misunderstandings eliminated. Otherwise 
common policies are more difficult to implement than necessary. 

Mutual accusations of violating norms of public debate, wheth 
Gandhian or otherwise, are generally ineffective. Substantial 
clarification can be brought about without any accusations, and without 
much publicity. 

An example: Suppose somebody says or writes: “We must take 
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more care of the nonhuman environment.” Cali the formulation 
(i) There are among the interesting interpretations of (i) two I with to 
mention: 
(ii) “We should distribute our present total care in such a way that non- 
humans get relatively more of it.” 
(iii) “We shovld enlarge our total care in such a way that there will be 
; more care for nonhumans.” 


If a person, A, who is an author of articles or books, engages in 
humanitarian work in Africa hears or reads (i), it may be tempting to 
choose (i) and not (ii). Let me make the unlikely assumption that A 
rejects (i) insisting in his articles that humans should not get less care 
than the little they get. The vital needs of people living in an area 
with protected animals must be taken more care of, not less. Those 
who accept (i) are heartless and irresponsible. But why should (i) 
imply less care of the animals? Why choose (ii) rather than (iii)? If a 
person B tries to apply Gandhian guidelines in communication, B will 
try out (iii) before (i). If there is no conclusive evidence that the user 
of (i) means (ii) rather than (iii), why bother with (ii). If B accepts (iii) 
as an ethical norm, B will join A, support A, because it is tmportant to 
encourage and support each other in social conflicts. 

Sentences are never unambiguous in a very strict sense. (iii) may 
be misunderstood. There are two interpretations of interest in present 
conflicts. 


(i) “We should enlarge our total care only in such a way that there will 
be more for nonhumans.” 

(ii) “We should enlarge our total care also in such a way that there will 
be more for nonhumans.” 


It may sometimes be important to use (ii) because those engaged 
very actively in the care for non—humans are often suspected of not 
estimating people who are very active in promoting better care for 
destitute humans. 

Perhaps most people do not need to study norms of nonviolent 
verbal communication in social conflicts: they have “internalized” the 
norms, and formalities only confuse them. Or they are firm adherents , 
of confrontational styles. They may hold that sometimes violating all 
such norms in flagrant ways may awaken people and lead faster to 
desired ends. That may be so, but I am convinced that power obtained 
through violent means tends to corrupt more than power obtained 
without, and in the very long run, that is the only way to go. 
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l. Revision will always be required in part because of the unending 
change of background, linguistic and otherwise, of the participants. 
This “revisability” has, made some people with certain 
propose that the term “norm,” be adopted. Due to my background in 
methodology and logic, I do not find “norm” absolutistic. Nor does 
the acclamation mark “!” remind me too much of authoritarianism 
or giving orders.— 

The formulations are in part translations from my book Elements of 
Applied Semantics, (Oslo: University of Oslo Press, and London: Allan 
and Unwin Ltd. 1966). ` l - 

2. Perhaps we should write “This hypothesis is hardly relevant?” 
“Hardly” might be inserted because, looking at the matter fro an 
extremely formal point of view, a tendency to utter irrelevant things 
in a discussion might be seen as a sign of man’s lack of spirit of 
cooperation, a lack that might be seen in this situation to a result of ` 
too strong an engagement in competetive sports. This is so farfetched, 
however, that the isnertion of “hardly” may properly be seen as 
instance of sophistry. i 
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Postmodern Gandhi 


Í WANT TO TALK about Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi-known to 
the world as Mahatma Gandhi, a great soul. 

He is often thought of as a past number, a traditionalist who wanted 
to turn the clock back to an earlier time. I see him differently, as a person 
who was ahead of not behind the curve of historical change. 

It is sometimes said that Gandhi is a prophet honoured more 
abroad than at home. In Mussoorie where Suzanne and I have spent a 
lot of time over the past twenty-five years we occasionally visit Gandhi 
Chowk where a statue of Gandhi stands at the center of a large public 
square surrounded by shops. Does that statue stand as a symbol of a 
metaphor for-Gandhi’s fate in post-Independence, modern India? 
Gandhi's statue can be found in town squares and village round- 
abouts throughout the length and breadth of India. Has he become 
an icon, in sight but out of mind, a dead monument rather than a 
living memory? 

I think not. Slowly, without media fanfare, Gandhi consciouness 
has grown in India. Two of India’s most influential intellectuals, Ashis 
Nandy and Rajni Kothari, have been interpreting Gandhi in ways 
that make him relevant to India’s current malaise and to its future 
path. NGOs—non-governmental organizations, organizations and 
movements that provide alternatives to state programmes or oppose 
them —as in the resistance to the Narmada dam—have turned to Gandhi 
for inspiration, guidance, and legitimacy. | 

We live in an era of the decline of the state and rise of civil society, 
that space between the family and the state populated by self-help 
groups. Gandhi was pre-eminently a person of civil society. Two of 
his key ideas and practises, Satyagraha, militant but nonviolent action 
in search of truth inaction, and Sarvodaya, service on behalf of others, 
were civil society forms of action that provided alternatives to state 
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solutions. 

Today we can see the differences between Gandhi and Nehru. 
Gandhi cnampioned civil society, Nehru championed the state; Not 
that Gandhi did not recognize his differences with Nehru; he did but 
peristed in supporting Nehru. Both men regretted their differences 
and exchanged views about them. Gandhi wanted the Congress to 
dissolve itself as a political party seeking power and to become a 
service society committed to less is more—and better. 

Gandhi persisted until the end in asking Nehru to reconsider his 
commitments to statism and “modern civilization.” Gandhi’s 
assassination on 30 January 1948 put an end to their dialogue. When 
Gandhi died, two of his letters to Nehru remained unanswered. Nehru’s 
State was committed to the notion that more was better and to science. 
State directed Fordist industrialization would solve India’s poverty 
problem and make it a power in the world and state patronage of science 
would create a secular culture that displaced religion and transcended 
difference. 

These days we are coming to recognize that civil society is the site, 
the arena, the space, for addressing injustice, inequality, hatred, and 
violence. It is a site where empowerment and self-help can—and is- 
happening, where persons can and have taken responsibility for 
themselves and others. Gandhi can be read as a major theorist and 
practioner of civil society. 

His inventions, Satyagraha and Sarvodaya, often identified the 
state asthe problem, not the solution. Today we are living at a peak 
of celebration of the market as the epitome of civil society; it is said to 
be an answer to state pathologies. Without denying the market, 
Gandhi realized that individuals would have to limit consumption 
and pursuit of self—interest if society was to protect itself from the 
alienation of unrestrained commodification. 

_ Gandhi's answers to the monopoly claims of state sovereignty and 
to market driven commodification were Swaraj, individual and group 
self-rule, and stewardship—of nature as well as of property and 
wealth. Swaraj was a condition, he thought, not only for national 
Swaraj, liberation from the British rule, but also for his versions of 
civil society, Satyagraha and Sarvodaya. We find versions of them 
being practised these days by NGOs (non-governmental 
organizations) not only in India but also around the world where 
they are helping to constitute a burgeoning international civil society. 
NGOs were important voices and actors in recent international 
conferences on human rights in Vienna, on the environment in Rio de 
Janerio and, most recently, in Cairo on population where they played 
major roles in setting world goals and norms. NGOs are helping to 
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establish regimes to protect human rights, the environment and to 
control population by, inter alia, giving women’s education, health 
and employment a prominent place. 

Gandhi wrote his Hind Swaraj or Indian Home Rule in 1909 at the 
height of confidence in industrial civilization, in civilizational progress, 
in the capacity of modern science and the modern state to address 
and answer all questions of technology, truth and justice. Hind Swaraj 
provided a critique of what Gandhi called “modern civilization.” It 
challenged the idea that more is better, that more consumption and 
production would lead to human happiness. He questioned whether 
development defined as endless growth was sustainable in global 
terms, a question we speak,of today as sustainable development. 
Gandhi's challenge to modern civilization in 1909 when progress was 
thought of as both desirable and inevitable seemed to some hopelessly 
utopian, to most kooky or irrelevant. 

Gandhi's concept of Swaraj challenged not only the British empire 
in India but also the rule of state and corporate bureaucracies, large 
scale organizations that in the words of Max Weber created iron cages 
that reduced humans to cogs in the machinery of impersonal authority. 
From the Bhagavad Gita, Gandhi learned that desire was the enemy 
of self—mastery. Less he thought was more and better. Endless growth 
requires endless consumption. As technology is improved in the name 
of growth, as productivity increases, we move towards an economy 
and society without jobs, without paid employment. Gandhi argued 
not only that endless consumption was humanly, socially, and globally 
destructive but also that increasingly automated production of goods 
and services eliminated paid employment—in today’s economic jargon 
to down-sizing and restructuring—and thus the possibility of 
meaningful work. 

Gandhi called for less, for wanting less, and for consuming less, 
for craft production based on appropriate technology, for machines 
that empowered rather than enslaved and created rather than 
eliminated work. He was an anti—Fordist before the critique of mass 
production and mass consumption was invented in the academy and 
became part of intellectual and policy discourse. He was a minimalist, 
nota maximalist about happiness. He realized that a rising tide, endless 
growth, may raise all boats but that it was likely to swamp the world- 
in its debris of toxic substances and pollution; that water and air, species 
and forests, were at risk under the mesmerizing doctrines of 
development as growth. 

Gandhi also anticipated postmodern discourses on war and 
violence; gender; health and food; inclusisivty in the context of 
difference and the presence of the other; the professions, particularly 
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law and medicine; and the autonomy and validity of spiritual truth in 
the face of science’s monopoly claims. His postmodern voice and his 
militant but nonviolent pursuit of truth in action speak to our current 
dilemmas as we attempf to chart a course away from a failing 
modernity. 


LLOYD RUDOLPH 
Gandhi and Sri Lanka 


We IN SRI Lanka (Ceylon) were greatly influenced by the Indian 
Congress Movement for Freedom led by Mahatma Gandhi, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, and others in the 1930s. Mahatma Gandhi had not yet come to 
the stage where he said “I am bringing this Movement for the Freedom 
of India.” He took the Bihar, Indigo Peasants’ Movement; the Rowlatt 
Act and the British Government’s Anti-Indian Laws of that time and 
started his march to Dandi Beach, to break the Salt Law passed by the 
British. At the Indian Congress Committee Meeting in Bombay in 1942, 
he moved the Resolution that the British should, “Quit India.” 

In 1942, I had the privilege of attending that meeting with the help 
of Jawaharlal nehru. We were seated behind Gandhi in a huge 
temporary pavilion on the sea beach in Bombay. There were more 
than 100,000 people listening to him. He came in and made a long 
speech. He said that is a movement we have started with one objective, 
we will not stop till that objective is realized; that is, “Quit India.” He 
ended up his speech by saying “Karanga Ya Maranga”—that is “Do or 
Die.” The leaders were arrested and locked up in prison the next day. 

The British found that the freedom movement was gathering 
strength all over India, in all the villages, déspite their attempts to stop 
it. They said, “India is already free, we cannot keep her down any more,” 
They finally thought that they would give freedom and sent Sir Stafford 
Cripps to discuss with the Indian people how India should be given 
freedom. At that time, they also decided that the division of India should 
be considered. I do not know whether Gandhi completely approved of 
that, but he would never have resisted a movement for the Muslims to 
safeguard their own interests. I think that is why he was murdered in 
1948. He was sympathetic to the Muslims; he was sympathetic to the 
Hindus. He was sympathetic to all lovers of freedom. It did not matter 
to him whether a person was a Hindu, Buddhist, or a Muslim; what 
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mattered was the principles of Freedom, Truth, Righteousness, and 
the principles of all religions. That was Mahatma Gandhi. 

He was a politician who never deviated from these principles. As 
a religious man, he followed the principles which were enunciated by 
the Hindu Avataras, by the Buddha, by Christ and Mohammed. This 
combination made him in the words of Rabindranath Tagore, the “Maha 

Athma,” the “Great Soul.” 

It is the impact of this great soul which provided inspiration the 
people of Sri Lanka to fight for their independence. 


J.R. JAYEWARDENE 
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Fresh Perspectives on Gandhi 


[Beginning with Volume 25, GANDHI MARG is serialising small articles on the core 


aspects of Gandhti’s thought with a fresh perspective. We have been able to 
persuade Dr Arvind Sharma, Professor of Religious Studies at McGill Untverstty, 
Montreal, Canada, to write this series of articles for the beneftt of our readers. 
This is the ninth and the last article in the series—Editors] 


Truth and Nonviolence 


[Rum AND NONVIOLENCE are generally considered to be the 
two key ingredients of Gandhian thought. It is possible to pursue one 
without the other. It is thus possible to pursue truth without being 
nonviolent. Nations go to war believing truth is on their side, or that 
they are on the side of truth. The more sensitive among those who 
believe truth is on their side insist not that there should be no war 
but that it shold be a just war. The most sensitive—the pacifists among 
them—avoid violence altogether but it could be argued that in doing 
so they have gone too far and abandoned truth, specially when 
interpreted as justice. Even Mahatma Gandhi argued that although 
he was opposed to war, the two parties engaging in it may not stand 
on the same plane: the cause of one side could be more just than the 
other, so that even a nonviolent person might wish to extend his or 
her moral support to one side rather than to the other. 

Thus just as it is possible to pursue truth without being nonviolent, 
it is also possible to pursue nonviolence without pursing truth. In 
fact, it could be proposed that such a disjunction between the two 
runs the risk of cowardice being mistaken for, or masquerading as 
nonviolence. The point becomes clear if we take the word “truth” to 
denote the “right” thing to do in a morally charged situation. Mahatma 
Gandhi was fond of quoting the following statement from Confucius: 
“To know what is right and not to do it is cowardice.” 
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It is thus possible to pursue both truth without regard to 
nonviolence, and nonviolence without regard to truth. We have seen, 
however, that one without the other tends to make the exercise of the 
pursuit of each on its own potentially reckless. The pursuit of truth on 
its own makes us self-righteous and even capable of killing in its name. 
Truth runs the risk of turning into absolutism. Similarly, nonviolence 
pursued on its own, uncoupled with truth, could simply be used as a 
cover to countenance passivity, even cowardice, and degenerate into a 
form of self—indulgence—just as truth on its own could degenerate 
into a form of self—righteousness. 

If the two—truth and ahimsa—are to be pursued simultaneously, 
then the question naturally arises—what is the relationship between 
the two? The following passage from the writings of Mahatma Gandhi 
seems to offer a clue to his position on the matter: 

It is perhaps clear from the foregoing, that without ahimsa it is not 
possible to seek and find Truth. Ahimsa and Truth are so intertwined 
that it is practically impossible to disentangle and separate them. They 
are like the two sides of a coin, or rather of a smooth unstamped metallic 
disc. Who can say, which is the obverse, and which is the reverse? 
Nevertheless ahimsa is the means; Truth is the end. Means to be means 
must always be within our reach, we are bound to reach the end sooner 
or later. When once we have grasped this point, final victory is beyond 
question. Whatever difficulties we encounter, whatever apparent 
reverses we sustain, we may not give up the quest for Truth which 
alone is, being God Himself. (M.K. Gandhi, Hindu Dharma 
(Ahmedabad: Navajivan Publishing House, 1958, p. 224-225) 

Thus for Mahatma Gandhi nonviolence is the‘means, and truth, or 
God, is the end. | 

In the rest of this column I would like to propose that this 
relationship of the two is also capable of being looked at in a new light 
from within an essentially Gandhian framework. 

To generate this possibility I would like to ask the following 
question: Suppose that, as a result of the nonviolent search for God (as 
truth) one has found God. So far nonviolence was the means and truth 
as God the end. But what now? What happens to their relationship 
once this end has been achieved. 

I think it is posible to propose that relationship between the two 
continues to hold, although its implication is now altered. In other 
words, now that God has been found, the question will arise: How 
do I proclaim the truth about God to the world?—violently or 
nonviolently. It is worth nothing that not all those who claim to have 
realised God have necessarily chosen the nonviolent path. It seems, 
however, that there are good reasons for arguing, from a Gandhian 
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perspective, that such a proclamation should be nonviolent. Mahatma 
Gandhi insisted that human beings are necessarily an imperfect channel 
for the reception of God’s revelation. This fact means that they could 
go wrong in some way in speaking for God. So if in disseminating 
God’s message they turned out to be wrong but proclaimed it in a 
nonviolent way, then they would have caused minimum harm. And if 
they turn out to be right—then all power to them. 

Is this the reason why crucifixion and resurrection of Jesus in 
Christianity are companion events? 
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Asiananda, Jinnah: A Corrective Reading of Indian History, Vol. I, 
Open University Press, New Delhi-London—New York, 2005, pp. 438 


As the title of the book suggests, this book is about Indian history or 
past which can give us a new insight to the entire world regarding 
revalutaion of personality of Jinnah vis a vis Mahatma Gandhi. 

In fact, no big leaders are totally flawless either as politicians or 
as statesmen in her/his style of thinking and action. Viewed from this 
angle, Gandhi and Jinnah both were human beings and suffered from 
human weaknesses. It is wisely said that even slightest follies of great 
leaders are very extravagant for any country. 

As regards their cutout as politicians and statesmen, both of them 
had dull and shining colours. Before the arrival of Gandhi to the 
Indian freedom movement, the horizon of freedom struggle was 
dominated by Jinnah. He was a symbol of Hindu-Muslim unity and 
other secular thoughts. The writer has highlighted that joint Hindu- 
Muslim Pact. Thus was a historical fact to illustrate that initially Jinnah 
was not in favour of the partition of India on communal lines. Jinnah 
‘was the main architect of the Lucknow Pact (1916) and after that Jinnah 
was emerging as the crown prince both within the Congress and the 
League politics. It is interesting-to note that as early as 1919, while 
Gandhi still remained a minor nationalist agitator whom even 
Gokhale’s, Servants of India Society refused to offer a membership, 
Jinnah by that time was a widely recognized nationalist leader. Gandhi, 
who after the “Himalayan miscalcutation” and failure of the Rowlatt 
agitation was in search of a national platform and a central anti- 
imperialist national and global issue, welded this Khilafat cause with 
the Congress cause of the Swaraj in the concept Satyagraha, launched 
“nonviolent” non—cooperation and emerged first the supreme Khilafat 
leader and then also the supreme leader of the Congres, the 1921 
Congress annual session at Ahmedabad vesting in him the absolute 
power and authority of the party—all these well documented and 
elaborated in this volume. But when the movement was abruptly and 
unilaterally called off after Chauri chaura just a month later, the Indian 
Muslims felt cheated, the Khilafat Muslims who by now became the 
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mainstream Indian Islam parted company with the Congress gradually 
taking the separatist road to Pakistan. The backing of Ali Brothers 
and the ulema ensured Gandhi the mass support. The nationalist era 
could possibly have then been known perhaps as the “Jinnah Era.” 
Gandhi took over of the nationalist leadership in 1920 and left Jinnah 
as a terrible wounded tiger. After that the Gandhian confessional 
insistence of the Hindu Swaraj made the demand of the Muslim Swaraj 
possible. 

The writer has tried to prove on the basis of historical evidence 
that at the end of the British rule freedom have come to unpartitioned 
India in a South Asian home in the form of a federation or con— 
federation of India but for this Gandhi-Jinnah personality clash which 
was made out to be the nationality conflict or “two-nation theory” 
antagonism. 

Indians by and large see Gandhi as the Father of the Nation, who 
brought freedom, he is indeed the adarshapurush, even avatar almost 
at par with the Buddha or Christ; thus Jinnah becomes diametrically 
the opposite—a traitor who partitioned Mother India, ruthlessly 
cutting his pound of flesh. For the average Indian, Gandhi symbolizes 
purity, simplicity, selflessness, sacrifice, and divinity. That Gandhi could 
do no wrong; Jinnah and Pakistanis wronged us. 

Without a corrective reading of Indian history it is impossible for 
India to come to terms with “legacy” of partition. Above all, we must 
atone ourselves with our collective Indo-Islamic and Indo—British past, 
which was broken during our “non-cooperating nationalist era,” 
neither by the Indian Muslims nor by the British was partition willed. 

Undoubtedly a salient feature of the book is to give the right . 
kind of empirical understanding for corrective reading of Indian 
history and to accept the fact that Jinnah was a victim of circumstantial 
political situation substantially created and conditioned by Gnadhi 
and his followers in very subtle way. The critics have unreasonably 
painted Jinnah in black colours. Gandhi and Jinnah became symbols 
of two poles of India and Pakistan. This psychological acceptance of 
these bipolar reality widend the gap between Hindus and Muslims, 
which created communal undercurrents. Obviously this misdirected 
the current of history on communal lines from British India till present 
time in both the countries. 

History is not only a hostage but also a prisoner of the past. The 
legacy of hatred, whether against Jinnah or any other, wrong 
interpretation of historical events can condition our mindset with a 
wrong kind of understanding and conservative outlook. The writer 
has given us new spectacles to our partial and blinded sight so that 
we may see the face of the past with a remedial outlook. The book 
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has the potential of immense popularity in Indian subcontinent and 
rest of the world. Of course the writer is successful in giving strength 
of understanding for actualizing the dreams of nonviolent, non- 
communal and nuclear free New World. It is also understood that 
good timing of the release of this book at this juncture will strengthen 
favourably the current political climate of Indo-Pak friendship. This 
book may also be used as a new tool of understanding for political 
leaders of India and Pakistan for building a stable and cordial future 
road map in South Asia. One chapter of this book is devoted to human 
unity or geopolitical apartheid with reference to deadlock of partitional 
and and nuclearized. 

' Civilizational personalities in which he stresses that our ruling 
internal system functions on cardinal assumption of the clash of 
civilizations. Thus it strives to ensure its security on the strength of 
armies, missiles, and’ “winnable nuclear wars.” So global security has 
to be laid on foundations of growing neighbourhood and brotherhood 
if our brittle planet has to prevent the ultimate Armageddon. This 
chapter highlights the dimensions of this snowballing global conflict, 
from the angle of the partitioned and self-affirmed prospects. 

This book also gives us a lesson of reaching magnitude implying 
synergic global cooperation of the coming decades for realizing which 
the book provides in its part II, a “Vedico-Quantam New Conception 
of History.” Part II also underscores the integral centrality of the 
person that provides us with the ontological ground for the “confluence 
of civilizations” heralding human unity and human family that is the 
teleological end of both history and evolution. Part IV deals with 
“laying Foundations for a post—materialist planetary order” and 
outlines the theoretical and geopolitical framework of this millennial 
passage of history towards new frontiers of universal world. This 
chapter also shows a “way Out of the Kashmir and the Ayodhya 
deadlock” in its final part. The- writer argues that the partition of the 
sub-continent and Kashmir dispute must be linked to the.agenda of 
the South Asian Home, to a South Asian Peace Order broadening into 
and Asian Peace Order and the ultimate post-nuclear and millennial 
Global Peace Order. Such a world order has definitely transcended 
the need of the security and nuclear deterrence, which are required 
in world that operates on postulate of clash of civilizations. This is 
the ultimate Round Tables of Man, the Planetary Commonwealth. 
This truly is the passage from the status quo geopolitical apartheid to 
genuine human unity. The writer firmly beliefs that if it is right to 
perceive the half-empty glass also as half-full, it is unfair, unjust and 
patently a matter of arrogant self—righteousness to declare the process 
of civilization blankly as “clash.” Life and reality are evil on one count 
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but aren’t they also equally good and elevating on the other? After 
the globalization process of over a decade now, it is our prima facie 
experience that the world is shrinking towards a little global village. 

As regards the critical evaluation of the book, there are some 
missing points also. The title of the book generates a lot of curiosity 
of the reader about the detailed information relating to Jinnah. The 
nature and nurture, mental background, interplay of personal factors, 
his role models and other formative developments about Jinnah have 
not been defined and illustrated well. Further, there is a track deviation 
from the title-point area of the book, particularly when the writer, 
focuses on the concept of human unity, geopolitical apartheid, soul- 
level confluence of civilizations, unfolding planetary megacycle of Pax 
Indica spirit factors, and other fabric of interrelation dimensions. This 
angle creates a problem of logical connectivity and orderliness in the 
chapters of the book. Further, the writer has not given any required 
information on the growth of communalism in British India which 
ultimately changed the cast of politicians like Jinnah and Gandhi. The 
writer has comprehensive visionary plan and this perception has not 
allowed Jinnah to capture more space in the book. 


Lalita Joshi 


D.C. Jha, Mahatma Gandhi, the Congress, and the Partition of India 


The book is a treat. The assiduous assembly of facts and informed 
comments on the events leading up to partition are admirable. This 
journey through a crucial period of our history should be of immense 
help to the present generation as also for future generations. 

I am, however, not comfortable with the author’s overdriving 
the point that partition was the doing of select Congress leaders and 
that Gandhi had no hand in it. That is a fact and it is plain from the 
sou..ces cited in the book. Why not then the author play it cool and let 
the facts speak for themselves? Whatever the critics may say against 
him, Gandhi needs no defence. Rather, it would embarrass him to be 
separated from his colleagues of long battle years. Indeed, it would 
pain him. Recall that though the Congress leaders persisted with 
negotiations with the Cabinet mission, without taking Gandhi fully 
into confidence and, as Pyarelal puts it, “the pilot was dropped,” 
Gandhi did not drop them. 

The question is not whether Gandhi supported partition but that 
it happened before his eyes and he could not thwart it. 5o, from his 
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own reasoning he would not like to absolve himself of being 
responsible. Besides, he would least approve of all the blame being 
put on others, be it Nehru, Sardar, or Mountbatten. That is not fair to 
Gandhi, so I think. One could have, however, added that he had 
declared “partition on my dead body,” and when partition did take 
place, he lost no time in handing us his body and was dead in less 
than six months. 

I also think that several of the annexures in the book seem 
unrelated to the stated purpose for which this painstaking journey 
into the archives had been undertaken: Gandhi vis a vis partition. 


L.C. Jain 


K.D. Gangrade, L.S. Kothari, and A.R. Verma, Concept of Truth in 
Science nad Religion, Concept Publishing Company, New Delhi, 2005, 
pp. 328 


This is an unusual book by two distinguished professors of physics 
and a professor of sociology who have come together to present to 
the reader a profound discussion of the problems faced by the modern 
society on account of the progress made in the field of science and 
technology in the last one century. The authors elucidate how the 
impact of science on society has taken it on an unpredictable course 
which is not an entirely happy one. The exponential growth of scientific 
knowledge has indeed brought about tremendous progress and our 
life has changed more in the last hundreds years than perhaps in the 
1000 years previous to that; but the hope that this will usher in an era 
of peace and prosperity in human society has been belied. On the 
contrary, there has been an unprecedented growth in violence and 
the production of weapons of mass destruction. This has brought 
humanity to a very dangerous precipice where it may either end up 
destroying itself or use this knowledge wisely for the prosperity and 
well-being of the whole planet. This is because the growth of scientific 
knowledge has generated a lot of power and ability but not the wisdom 
to use it rightly; that is, the area of religion, and the authors make the 
case for reforming education in order to create a mind that is both 
scientific and religious (humane) at the same time. One such wise 
human being who was both a distinguished scientist and a deeply 
religious man was Professor D.S. Kothari who profoundly influenced 
the authors of this book as an outstanding scholar, teacher, philosopher, 
and guide. Indeed this book is mainly an elaboration of his views 
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expressed through various articles and lectures. The third part of this 
book, which is also the most profound, is a collection of the relevant 
talks and articles by Professor D.S. Kothari on this subject. 

Unfortunately, in society a notion has developed that science is 
antagonistic to religion. This book points out that when properly 
understood, both science and religion are quests for truth in two 
complimentary areas of existence. Science is the quest for the discovery 
of the order that manifests itself in the external world of Nature, and 
religion is a quest for the discovery of order (as virtue) in the inner 
world of our consciousness. Both these worlds are very real; therefore 
these are complimentary quests for truth in two aspects of a single 
reality and humanity needs both. In the famous words of Einstein, 
“Science without religion is lame; religion without science is blind.” 
Consequently, education should concern itself with both. 

This book emphasises the need for the scientific spirit to be 
integrated with the quest for human values and wisdom, without 
which the scientific knowledge becomes destructive and dangerous. 
It suggests ways and means by which this lopsided development of 
the human mind can be corrected in society through the reform of 
education. Other recent books by Indian scientists in this area of science 
and religion come to mind and can be used by the reader for further 
exploration of this theme. 

It is a good sign that scientists are waking up to the need to probe 
into human consciousness and to reform education to include the 
religious quest for wisdom. This book makes a valuable contribution 
in that direction and provides references to other profound 
expositions by scientist-philosophers from which any serious student 
who wishes to deeply explore these vital issues can benefit greatly. 

The authors are to be congratulated for focussing the attention 
on this important issue facing modern society which is often ignored 
by intellectuals and laymen alike. 


P.S. Krishna 


Mohit Chakrabarti, Fire Sans Ire: A Critical Study of Gandhian 
Nonviolence, Concept Publishing Company, New Delhi, pp. viii+214 


Professor Mohit chakrabarti considers Gandhian nonviolence to be 
an all-encompassing philosophy for continuous human “ascent and 
excellence” and self—realization. Abstracting it away from its historical 
moorings, he has attempted to present a multidimensional discourse 
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of Gandhian nonviolence under seven inter related headings pertaining 
to human, social, and civilizational progress, namely, social change, : 
education, aesthetics, religion, humanism, spiritualism, and mysticism. 

In the introductory chapter, the author writes about unravelling 
Mahatma Gandhi’s eternal spirit in idealising and translating 
nonviolence,” or, “How should one lead one’s life so that all the 
components of nonviolence have an astounding control over violence 
with all ugliness and evil propensities?” As he says, Gandhi showed 
all through, his life “how to conquer violence by nonviolence,” and 
how to work for social reconstruction in the light of nonviolence. 

In the chapter on “Nonviolence and Social Change,” the author 
says that Gandhi conceptualizes an ideal society which translates his 
philosophy of nonviolence into reality as “Nonviolence is the law of 
the human race and is infinitely greater than and superior to brute 
force.” ° 

Gandhi's main concern was to bring about “a Universal Dawn- 
Sarvodaya,” a changed society “encapsulated in love and coherence,” 
“a Kingdom of Heaven.” Nonviolent rebellion awakens the masses 
who involve themselves in whatever brings forth goodness to society, 
do not feel feeble or cowardly and social morality is encouraged. 
Hence, as Gandhi said, it “is a method of securing rights by personal 
' suffering” instead of “resistance by arms.” Hence he could also insist: | 
“An evil returned by another evil, only succeeded in multiplying it” 
and “violence would never be quenched by superior violence but— 
by nonviolence or non-resistance.” 

Gandhi’s emphasis on self—purification and social—identification 
gave him the thesis of nonviolent economics, tolerance, humility, 
simplicity, fearlessness, and offering “the cup of love—to those who 
oppose me” —these define nonviolence as a social force and make 
terrorism counter—productive. , 

In the chapter on “Education and Nonviolence,” the author says 
that to Gandhi, education is more than a mere quest, it is a challenge - 
to everyone to becomes worthy of oneself in relation to others so 
that others might explore his worth. The education of Truth or 
nonviolence is education of love—of self-dignity and self-help by 
means of self-learning, and of tolerance, austerity, Truth, spirit of 
oarvodaya, inwardnesses, ceaseless devotion, and altruism. 

As Gandhi said, “An education which does not teach us to 
discriminate between good and bad is a misnomer.” He experimented 
with such education in his Ashrams, and through his scheme of Nayee 
Talim. He said that only a harmonious combination of head, heart, 
and hands make “the whole man and constitute the true economics of 
education.” He advocates education of faith that does not contradict 
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reason but transcends it, and of fearlessness: “It means reducing 
oneself to a cipher.” 

In the chapter on “Nonviolence and Aesthetics,” the author says 
that history of man is that of civilization that cares more for the being 
than for the becoming of man and Gandhi introduced nonviolence 
not merely as a moral/ethical force but also as an aesthetic reawakening 
of man—with its primary components of Truth, Goodness, and Beauty. 
Gandhi tells us how Buddha and Christ showed “gentleness and love 
behind every act of theirs.” Gandhi drew attention to erosion of 
aesthetic sensibilities in day-to-day life where violence in forms like 
anger, ill-will, hatred, harsh words breeds. His aesthetic vision of 
nonviolence includes self—purification, humility, and sincerity for social 
goodness and welfare, calmness of mind, and fearlessness. Gandhi 
said that Ahimsa is “a penance for all evils,” and talked of “the beauty 
of Satyagraha.” Gandhi called himself “but a poor struggling soul 
yearning to be wholly good, wholly truthful, and wholly nonviolent 
in thought, word, and deed.” 

In the chapter on “Nonviolence and Religion,” the author defines 
“religion” as ethics, what one ought to be from what one is. The 
author calls Gandhian nonviolence “religion” by itself, as it implies 
truth force or soul force, calmness, love, warmth, peace, and 
generosity in place of anger, hatred, selfishness, and narrow- 
mindedness. As Gandhi says: “We must give up external fears. But 
the internal foes we must always fear—animal passion, anger, and 
the like.” When we shake off the attachment for wealth, family, and 
body we can “see Satyanarayana (God of Truth) face to face.” 

Gandhi harmonized religion and nonviolence as seen from his 
choice of hymns such as “Vaishnava Jana” and “Lead, Kindly Light,” 
his espousal of the Daridranarayana and of the starving millions through 
the “Khadi spirit.” As he said: “If we are all sons of the same God and 
partake of the same divine essence, we must partake of the sin of 
every person. .. .” Through Satyagraha he averts the process of 
retaliation, and accepts One Religion as underlying all “religions.” 
He said: “I have advanced from tolerance to equal respect for all 
religions.” It is nonviolence by which he could conclude that all 
religions are true, all have some error in them and all wéré almost as 
dear as Hindus to him. 

The next chapter on “Nonviolence and Humanism” opens with 
the author’s assertion that, “To feel, work, and dedicate oneself to 
the well-being of mankind is the true identity of man. He suffers 
because he has within him—compassion and sympathy for others.” 
By saying that, “My optimism rests on my belief in the infinite 
possibilities of the individual to develop nonviolence,” and that “Life 
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persists in the midst of destruction,” Gandhi posits nonviolence as an 
antidote to human limitations and inconsistencies. He gave place of 
equal respect to women in his Satyagrahas, and said that to realize 
God “is to see Him in all that lives, that is, to realize our oneness with 
all creations.” 

Gandhian nonviolence seeks goodwill of entire humanity, including 
one’s opponents, as “Sacrifice of the self is infinitely superior to sacrifice 
of others.” Gandhian concept of Sarvodaya measures progress in terms 
of human happiness—and non—possession serves as the basis of the 
“law of love” and of “economic equality.” A state of Sadhana or 
meditation as necessary to nonviolence spirit, as it teaches us humility, 
perseverance and unity of life, and helps in negotiating aggression by 
love. Gandhi believed that even “a State can be administered on a 
nonviolent basis if the vast majority of the people are nonviolent.” 

In the chapter on “Spiritualism and Nonviolence,” the author says 
that Gandhi advocates all forms of excellence in human endeavour 
due to the fact that man is divine. Spiritualism does not subsist on 
abstractions, it, instead, promotes love and fearlessness. Gandhi said: 
“Fearlessness is the first requisite of spirituality.” He emphasized the 
evolutionary process of spirituality in himself. The spiritual vision of 
nonviolence means standing “unmoved in the midst of all cross— 
currents,” all sufferings, never being afraid of death, surrendering of 
all ego—consciousness and sharing in the dignity of “the ocean of 
humanity.” To Gandhi, Truth was “what the voice within” told one. 
But to “swim on the bosom of the ocean of Truth,” one must reduce 
oneself to a zero. 

In the last chapter, on “Nonviolence and Mysticism,” the author 
considers nonviolence as “primarily a controlling factor of human 
passion and emotion,” “crystallized in purity and poignancy, serenity 
and resonance” and Gandhi “as a mystic visionary from the perspective 
of truth, functioning through dedication and suffering.” In this chapter, 
the author largely covers the ground already covered in the earlier 
chapters. 

The Epilogue sums up the presentation, clearly indicating the 
common aspects of Gandhian philosophy of nonviolence. These include 
cultivation of the virtues of modesty, simplicity and altruistic humane 
endeavour, reducing oneself to a cipher, service of the Dridranarayan, 
merging of aesthetics, spirituality, and mysticism, enlightening Religion 
through humanism, spirituality and mysticism, taking the individual 
and the society on the onward march towards self-realization, and 
avoidance of rigidity, cowardice, narrowness, regimentation and 
intolerance. Nonviolence is truly a “fire sans ire,” force sans violence. 

The author has presented his thesis in an interesting and engaging 
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but a repetitive style. The division of contents into chapters is mostly 
overlapping. A more precise categorization of the concepts and 
components in the Gandhian philosophy of nonviolence would allow 
the reader to grasp its various strands better. 


Y.P. Anand 


Subhas Mehta and Geeta Mehta eds., Gandhi, Vinoba, Jayaprakash: 
The Triumvirate of Sarvodaya, Geeta prakashan, Mumbai, 2004 , 2 
Vols., pp. 228+256 


‘Three things not only make Gandhi and his disciples to stand out 
from any other group of theorists and thinkers, but also put them on 
a different and higher pedestal. First, neither Gandhi nor his disciples 
propounded and presented any grand theories and yet seminal ideas 
and theories flowed from their praxis providing a comprehensive 
framework to take care of the man’s eternal quest for good life and 
good society. Second, they rejected the centrality of state Rajya Shakti 
for such a quest and underlined the pivotal role of people’s power 
Lok shakti to that end. What is more, they lived and worked to build 
up people’s power abjuring state-power even when it was within 
their grasp and reach. Third, their praxis was also in consonance with 
their percepts and they had the courage of conviction to accept and 
acknowledge publicly when slightest deviation took place. It is all 
this which makes their lives and thoughts of eternal value—ever green 
ever relevant to the highest quest of humankind. 

Gandhi (1869-1948), Vinoba (1895-1982), and Jayaprakash Narayan 
(1902-1979)—three generations of Gandhians—constitute its 
triumvirate or (shall we say) its Trimurti. Gandhi, of course, the Adi- 
pursuha of Gandhism who propounded, practised, and experimented 
with its central ideas. Vinoba, though only seven years older than JP. 
symbolised the second generation of Gandhians who joined Gandhi 
as early as 1916-1917 and spent their entire life in interpreting, and in 
the process enriching Gandhism. JP though relatively a latecomer to 
Gandhism (he came via Marxism and socialism) and joined its 
mainstreams as late as 1954-1955 came to the movement and brought 
his own dynamism and enthusiasm with fathomless energy which 
was central to his nature and life. And which is why one can safely 
conclude that all the three really from the triumvirate of Gandhism 
and hence a fresh and comprehensive look is really called for on their 
lives and thoughts. There is another reason which makes them a fit 
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subject for detailed study: the generation that lived through their 
lives and work have mostly gone to that eternal abode of time (Kal) 
to their final resting place. And the new generation under the impact 
of consumer culture is almost getting obivious of their lives and 
thoughts. Thus there is a need to rekindle the luminosity and clear 
off the dust so that they again become to light house as well as the 
fountainhead for inspiration for the new generation. The best way to 
do it for every generation is to remind the next generation of ail 
those who gave their “today” for the sake of our “tomorrow.” Therefore 
any work that reminds and revivifies the memories of the heroes of 
the gone by era should be welcome. The book under review precisely 
attempts to do that. 

The present study by Subhas Mehta is a two volume work. Volume 
one deals with be lives of Gandhi, Vinoba, and Jayaprakash, while 
volume two analysis their ideas, philosophies and teachings. The 
Mehta couple, Subhas and Geeta, have been while active in the 
Gandhian movement in their own way and hence are Gandhians in 
their own right. Volume one contains many memorable and inspiring 
aspects of their lives. There are many events and anecdotes giving a 
glimpse of how they lived and worked in the cause of our people and 
our motherland. It reminds us how the three titans of that generation 
struggled, suffered, and made untold sacrifices. All this might remind 
our younger generation that fruits of freedom they are enjoying today 
is the outcome of service, sacrifice, and sufferings of the the generation 
gone by. Volume two deals with ideas, thoughts, and philosophies of 
the these three titans of the freedom struggle. Hence the major ideas— 
like truth, nonviolence, satyagraha, constructive work etc. the major 
ideational plants of Gandhi are dealt with in a succinct and sincere 
way. Besides, it also takes for special consideration Vinoba’s views on 
education, economy, samyayoga, Bhoodan—gramdan, social change, 
and satyagraha. The last section deals with JP’s thought—his ideas 
on Marxism, socialism, Gandhism, reconstruction of Indian polity, and, 
above all, his views on different aspects of Total Revolution. All this 
is dealt in an intelligible manner. Besides, volume one contains the 
chronology of major events from their lives (of the three titans) which 
gives a succinct and very valuable overview of their lives. Besides, in 
both the volumes there is a glossary of words which might prove 
very useful for all those who do not know Sanskrit and Hindi. 

In brief, these two slender volumes contain very valuable material 
on the lives and thoughts of the three great sons of Mother India. The 
Mehtas deserve to be complemented for this work. However, one 
feels that such a work requires a more careful editing and proof- 
reading. Besides, many scholars may be tempted to ask where is the 
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Thinking of Gandhi 
As if He Were Still Around 


Rajni Kothari 


In THIS ARTICLE I want to explore the contemporary meaning of 
Gandhi’s life and work—both his stupendous contributions in terms 
of making and remaking the world he lived in and his own strog sense 
of tragedy and trauma where he found he had failed to live up to his 
own expectations on matters that were close to his heart and to his 
sense of purpose and meaning in life. These are to be seen not merely 
as events or encounters during his own lifetime but also in the context 
of today’s challenges and failures of the human enterprise, both building 
on what he has left behind and building new, struggling our way 
through the maze of ambivalences that seem to be out now and in the 
years and decades that lie ahead. 

In short, I want to think of Gandhi as someone still around, 
expounding his vision and perspective and calling upon us, his 
contemporaries, to collectively struggle for a life worth living, endowing 
it with meaning and purpose and where we fail and falter, make us 
own up and share with him—as he did with us in such a transparent 
and disarmingly open manner—our grave mistakes and 
misdemeanours, producing in the end deep convulsions of being and 
consciousness in each and everyone of us, both individually and 
collectively. 7 


Strtuggle through an Uncertain Future 


For we do face, as individuals and peoples and the world at large, as a 
planet and a cosmos, now and in the years and decades to come beyond 
which it is difficult to prognosticate, a highly uncertain future, in many 
ways going downhill yet somehow trying to keep hope alive while 
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knowing fully well the depth of the crisis facing humanity. For, it is 
only through a major act of imagination backed by sustained 
experimentation through which new stirrings of both conscience and 
consciousness take place that the proverbial candle of hope can be 
generated. As the French philosopher and ecologist, Jacques Ellul, has 
said, it is only at a time of abandonment that the need for hope arises, 
indeed becomes imperative. In Gandhi’s life there were many moments 
of abandonment, both by his colleagues and compatriots but more by 
the high expectations that he had set out for himself and for those who 
cared to journey with him in search for truth and steadfastness. But 
while at some points he was full of remorse and a deep sense of failure, 
at no point did he give up putting up a valiant struggle for the values 
he stood for. 

Noakhali was indeed his “finest hour” but it was no more than the 
final consummation of all that he had stood for and yet it did not stop 
there or at the Birla Mandir on 30 March 1948, yet another 
consummation through which he communicated to his fellowmen his 
lasting message—kep struggling along in this world and do not ever 
give up no matter what the hurdles be, and always keep striving on 
behalf of the weak and the opressetl. As I look at it, Gandhi’s real 
significance lies in his humane universality, his innate capacity to 
transcend history (an enterprise he did not believe in) and his conscious 
effort to relate his own experience and “experiments with truth” to all 
times to come, to diverse situations that were likely to unfold even 
after he had physically left the world. 


Communicator Par Excellence 


It was through this combination of transparency about one’s travails, 
trials, and turbulations as well as of interver.tions through ceaseless 
“experiments” and by sharing them with one’s fellow—beings through 
a unique style of communication that Gandhi was able to relate to the 
world he lived in and in the process seek to remake it that his singular 
contribution lay, and it is precisely in this respect that the world we are 
contemporaneously placed in is found to be deeply lacking. Hence the 
crisis of accountability on the one hand and a deep sense of alitentation 
and anomie on the other. The world we live in is one characterised by 
an all-round decline in the democratic sprit and its moral basis—even 
while so many nations adopt an apparently “democratic” form of 
government—and one in which national and international elites are 
increasingly living in fear and insecurity, sorrounding themselves with 
a massive apparatus of Security, separating them from their own 
peooples, sharply reducing a sense of identity and community with 
them, not to speak of love for one’s fellow—beings and “service” of 
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them based on love on which Gandhi laid so much stress. 

- Gandhi was—and remains—a communicator par excellance, making 
his presence felt far and wide, in his own country and beyond, a kind 
of village bard writ large over the expanse of the whole of human 
civilization, utilising an idiom and a language that he himself created, 
cutting across the divides of cultures, of tradition and modernity, 
reinterpreting both and producing a new cross-fertilisatoin across them. 
And he has not ceased to do so almost half a century after he physically 
left us, and today also in a language and idiom that si unique and 
characteristically his own which many of us are still trying to decipher, 
especially of late when he seems to be looking once again at us with his 
uncanny, piercing, eyes, from behind his daunting pair of spectacles. 


Long Amnesia 


And yet, in so many ways, the concedrns and issues that have 
preoccupied us and the years that followed since 1948 have been 
characteristically post-Gandhian. Interest in Gandhi and his way of 
relating to the world has of late shot up but only after suffering a long 
eclipse. He died in January 1948. But apart from the immediate sense 
of loss, shock at the way he was removed from the Indian scene and 
the dramatic catharsis that followed in respect of putting an end to the 
long spell of mad and mindless killings that were taking place on both 
sides of the India-Pakistan divide, he was soon forgotten and was out 
of fashion for more than a quarter century thereafter. His importance 
is being revived only now. Most of the problems that engaged the liberal 
consciousness soon after 1948 belonged to a post-Gandhi era, especially 
in post-colonial societies but also in the West where the growing 
awareness of “maldevelopment” is a comparatively recent 
phenomenon, as also are the new manifestations of the crisis of world 
capitalism. The neo—colonial onslaught producing internal colonialism 
within Third—World societies, the exploitation resulting from 
“development,” the growing marginalisation of human labour in the 
wake of new thresholds of industrialisation and globalised trade and 
commerce, the many financial scams, the turning away from the 
optimism about the welfare state which had at one time held the 
promise of full employment—all this was to come later as were the 
new upsurges of ethnicity, racism, fundamentalism, and religious 
intolerance following the collapse of the bipolar world order (though 
in India’s case some of these had raised their heads even in Gandhi's 
time). - 

By contrast, the scenario in 1948 was in many ways upbeat and full 
of “new” thinking and developments. Hence the much greater appeal 
of the Nehru model and the international model of aid and transfers, 
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the whole Keynesian edifice (now on a global scale), the emergent new 
world order following the Marshall Plan, the Truman Doctrine and the 
general American ascendancy of both imperial power and Yankee do- 
gooding as well as the quick spread of a worldwide cultural onslaught 
(technology, communications through the mass media and global mass 
culture), all of it received sometimes reluctantly but on the whole 
without much resistance on the part of the new nation-states and 
regional cultures that were supposed to have acquired independence. 
It is only after the crisis of over-accumulation accompanied by grave 
maldistribution in the West itself resulting in one decade after another 
of recession (sought to be met up supply side economics, a growin 
arms race, and sharp cut—backs in social security), after the environ- 
mental crisis occasioned by these phemena the world over and after 
the sharp increases to resume relevance once 

It is important to remember that 1869, the year of the Centenary of 
Gandhi's birth, was more in the nature of a ritual hoomage to a great 
man than based on any resonance about what hte and his life stood for. 
By contrast now, since the 125th anniversay, he is being recalled and 
his memory revived in a completely different- mood of reflection on 
world problems and growing restlessness among the new generation 
arising from a clear-failure to deal with these problems on the basis of 
the erstwhile model of growth and “progress.” The United Nations 
has declared this as the year of tolerance (a theme that preoccupied 
Gandhi throughout his life), UNESCO is celebrating the year through 
a long list df addresses and seminars (inaugurated by none else than 
the Indian Prime Minister), and the world at large seems to be not only 
standing up in ovation to a great human being but also getting tuned 
in on a number of things he stood for, both in his own home ground 
and globally. 


The Great Unifier 


The same seems to be happening with the revolutionary Left as well, 
many of whose members are discovering in him a renewed relevance, 
someone it had neglected for long (and indeed almost contemptuously 
written off as a right-wing reactionary) but someone who now 
suddenly, and in so many ways, seems to hold the key to fathoming 
and perhaps even overcoming the crises engulfing the world. At a recent 
discussion held at the Centre for the Study of Developing Societies in 
Delhi on the occasion of the twentieth anniversary of the Emergency, I 
found a highly committed Marxist-Leninist at one time, brood over 
- her whole experience and come out with an admission that in many 
ways Gandhi's struggle for justice and a humane world provided, a 
much superior method of achieving the goal than had been the case 
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with the Naxals. This happened—and seems to continue to happen— 
to Communists and Socialists all round—at a time of growing 
appreciation of the fundamental relevance of Gandhi from diverse 
quarters round the world. But what this particular reflection brought 
out was something still more basic—Gandhi as the great unifier across 
both ideological and social divides. One is reminded of how, on his 
return from South Africa, he found the division between the liberals 
given to debating fine constitutional points and the radical nationalists 
wanting an end to the Empire as fast as possible as at once artificial 
and a detraction from the basic task of mobilising a whole nation for 
fulfilling the key objectives of freedom from bondage externally and a 
fight against injustice internally. He soon came forward with a strategy 
that tanscended this rather theoretical and armchair division which 
came in the way of a unified effort at plitical emancipation. This in a 
way was a major achievement of his and has since left behind a 
challenge that still continues to haunt the generations succeeding him— 
how to unify the great diversity of efforts at reform and revolution that 
face us into a common and shared enterprise. The supreme task facing 
us all, then and now, across a variety of confrontations and 
configurations of interests and ideals is that of forgoing a unity that 
pervades us all and makes us face whatever we encounter (and whoever 
be the “enemy”) as if we were all one and always standing together. 

For Gandhi, it was and has to be a unity not forged in the abstract 
but based on his (and hopefully our) basic search in life, namely the 
creation of ajust society. Again, it had to be justice not based on abstract 
notion of equality and distribution of goods and services but on that 
took its cue from wiping the tears of the “last man” as Gandhi stated 
so eloquently in his famous Talisman. 

It is this organic engagement in unifying the whole on the basis of 
reaching out to the most peripheral that Gandhi proved to be the great 
unifier of contemporary India—a unity that still survives and due to 
which we have been able to weather many a storm, both in the social 
and cultural terrain and in the larger political edifice of a modernising 
polity that was also able to retain its traditional defences and 
wherewithals. While granting the authenticity of India’s diverse strands 
and its basic pluralism, his main effort was to weave all of them together 
in one overriding “movement” to which all were sought to be drawn, 
and he succeeded to quite an extent in this. That in actual practice such 
a pursuit of “unity” overlooked—despite Gandhi’s own commitment ` 
to the “last man”—hbasic inequalities and injustices of the social order 
has been pointed out by his critics, an issue to which we shall return 
later in this essay. Gandhi himself, however, firmly believed that it is 
only by involving the poor themselves in achieving the country’s unity 
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and ousting the alien presence that their own emancipation could also 
be undertaken. 

His “constructive work programme” was meant to deal with a 
variety of issues and, among a diversity of populations, stesped in 
misery and exploitation. Yet his basic aim was to make them all 
contribute to an all-round mobilisation that could build an India of his 
dreams, a “Ram Rajya,” and this not on the basis of State power but of 
basic voluntary effort. But through all that he still wanted to build one 
overriding unity, that of India without which, he was convinced, no 
specific tasks could be accomplished in an effectively and lasting 
manner. 

In following such a philosophy of unity and unification Gandhi 
sought to carry various seemingly opposite strands—moderate and 
radical, Sanatani and reformist, Hindu and Muslim, idealist and 
pragmatist, nationalist and internationalist—into one common 
endeavour. Reconciling these various strands in fact took him beyond 
the specific spaces occupied by them and enabled him to mobilise a 
whole culture and civilization and its more than 2000—year—old 
traditons and deeply laid memories including so many mores—and 
myths that had gathered over time for building a new India in its 
encounter with modern times and with the challenges that lay ahead 
in times to come. But in doing this he was also able to mobilise the 
moderns, the middle classes, the “elites” as well, drawing them all 
together into one common enterprise that was moved by the same ideas 
and ideals and kept afloat by the same compaigns and struggles. This 
is an achievement that has since been frittered away and torn into 
shreds, especially by the present generation which seems to have turned 
its backs on the basic idea of creating a just society within the framework 
of an independent and emancipated nation. Towards the fag end of his 
life (in fact over the last few years) Gandhi was full of a great sense of 
remorse in this respect, his sense of failure in forging a unity that could 
transcend the schisms and divisions that had started engulfing the 
nation. He had of course the partition of the country foremost in his 
mind but also the divisions of a social and economic kind. 


Sense of Tragedy 


There is a story (a kind of fable) related by jyotirmayi Devi which may 
be worth recalling here. It is a narration of the visit by the author to 
heaven at the entrance door of which she finds Gandhi and many other 
great leaders of the Indian struggle for independence sitting near him. 
Suddenly someone unexpected is found to enter. It was Jawaharlal 
Nehru. Gandhi looks up and asks if everything was allright in the 
“mrutyulok” to which Nehru replied in a rather confused and fumbling 
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way that the national debt had gone up enormously. On being 
questioned further, Vallabhbhai Patel, Rajendra Prasad and others also 
joined in responding to Gandhi’s pointed queries, the sum of which 
was that the country had gone for mega planning, big mansions, 
massive industries, integration of the princely states for building a 
strong and united India which many foreign leaders and dignitaries 
came to visit—our leaders also going to diverse lands—all of this 
necessitating official receptions and salutes involving a lot of expense 
but from which there was no escape, for after all we have had to stand 
up to the other more prosperous and developed nations in order to be 
at par with them. The government and the various ministries had to be 
expanded in a big way, several new states had come into being and 
small government expenditure had gone up enormously. Gandhi's 
injunction of a salary limit of Rs.Five Hundred was not acceptable as 
they all had to maintain a certain standard of living. 

Gandhi intervened many times during this relay of the situation 
by these former leaders of the freedom movement, simply saying “but 
everyone is getting enough by way of food, clothing, and education, I 
hope, because that was the dream of independent India, that was our 
commitment and promise” to which Nehru and everyone else were 
found to be either non-comunital or pass the buck to some other Ministry 
like Food or Finance. Gandhi asked, “how many crores is the national 
debt, who will pay it, when will it be paid by this poor nation without 
adequate food and clothing” which is when Nehru said that this could 
only be replied by the Finance Minister who was still in the 
“mrutyulok.” | 

At this point Jawaharlal suddenly noticed blood dripping from two 
wounds in Gandhi’s chest. He was deeply shaken and asked Bapu why 
these wounds caused by the bullets are still not healed. Gandhi 
remained quiet for a while and then said, “these wounds are not from 
the bullets of 1948” at which point everyone sitting there asked in one 
voice “then due to what?” Gandhi did not reply and others kept mum. 
Thereupon the physicians of Lord Indra, Dhanvantary and Ashwini 
Kumar, were summoned. They examined the wounds and gave the 
opinion that these two wounds were very deep and seem to have been 
caused by something other than Godse’s bullets. They promised to send 
medication for healing the same and left. Everyone sat still and listless. 
Jawaharlal once again asked Gandhi what the wounds were caused 
by. Once again, after remaining quiet for a while, came the reply, “one 
wound is caused by the vibhajan (partition) of the nation and the other 
was because of the long-standing commitment of mine to my 
countrymen on which I have been found to have let them down. I had 
told them that there will be Ram Rajya. This wound is because of that 
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promise that has proved to be a lie. Everyone remained stunned. The 
blood kept dripping drop by drop with Kasturba wiping it as it kept 
dripping. 


A Life Full of Self-Restraint 


This then was the second major sense of failure (the first being the 
Partition of the country) of not having been able to usher in “Ram Rajya” 
in which one and all got a share in the good things of life, even if these 
be modest and just sufficient to lead virtuous and truthful lives without 
any need for unnecessary embellishments. This was a continuous theme 
with Gandhi, namely a life characterised by self—restraint and modesty, 
sustained by an economic process that could, in his now famous words, 
“fulfil everyone’s needs but nor anyone’s greed.” Today, with the 
growing discontent with development theory and the growth mania, a 
search is on for an alternative way of removing poverty and injustice 
than is posited in the accumulation—distribution construct of economic 
development. This is what led him to emphasise employment more 
than growth and in fact even more than production of goods and 
services or, as he put it differently, production (and consumption) not 
for the masses but by the masses. We shall presently return to this theme. 

Right now, continuing the broad thrust of Gandhi’s thinking, what 
we would like to stress is that for him ushering in “Ram Rajya” was 
both an economic and a spiritual concern. Hence his concept of 
“Daridranayarayan.” For him living in poverty as not necessarily 
tantamount to living in misery, nor was it something ordained by fate, 
provided it was voluntarily accepted and was lived in honour and 
dignity. But then there was another side to it too. For the poor too much 
feel part of creating a larger whole, a unity that was just and wholesome, 
for realising the goal of unity through justice he had in mind two other 
concepts which were at once social and metaphysical: service to the 
people and fulfilling one’s dharma, alongside other moral injunctions 
like trusteeship, austerity, and limitation of wants, addressed mainly 
to the well-to-do and especially the richer sections. Needless to say, 
by the time he came to the end of his life, he was not sanguine about 
any of these being carried into practice. But for him it was all part of 
the “Ram Rajya” that he had visualised. 

Throughout his quest for justice and emancipation both vis-a-vis 
the external world and vis-a-vis his own country (including on the 
most basic stigma of the latter, namely untouchability, against which 
Gandhi fought a life-long battle) Gandhi engaged himself in a 
continous series of exchanges with others, above all with those who 
differed with him, from Nehru to Ambedkar, often accepting his own 
mistakes and in the process changing his positions, but through it all 
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developing a unique style of communicating his undoubtedly non- 
conformist and controversial thinking on a variety of issues, his strongly 
held beliefs and convictions, utilsing for this purpose a language and 
an idiom that he made sure reached out to the “common man.” Hence 
his use of traditional (including religious) jargon, his creating his own 
brand of journalism, mainly through Young India and Harijan which 
were read widely and, above all, by exposing his own personal life and 
behaviour, including the more intimate recesses thereof, to wider 
scrutiny, for bringing home to his fellow—beings the moral and ethical 
issues that formed the bedrock of his “experiments with truth” through 
which alone he wanted to be judged. 


Religion and Politics 


Criticism has often been made of Gandhi’s use of religious and spritual 
idiom for communicating himself and his basic thinking on a wide 
variety of issues. It has been said that by its nature this tended to be 
voiced in the language and symbols of Hindu religion and that, much 
as he tried, he was not able to overcome this limitation. In order to be 
able to deal with this matter we would like to stress something that 
comes prior to that, namely that Gandhi was, both during his lifetime 
and in terms of the legacy left behind by him, a profoundly organic 
and self-contained being, always retaining his roots yet reaching out to 
the beyonds. Following a model of life that was at one and at the same 
time based on a union with diverse traditions, concepts, myths, belief 
systems, and normative inheritances (including the most modern 
among them) and liberation from them all, he made them all deliver to 
him freedom for independent action suited to his social purpose and 
the demands of the time in which he was working out both his personal 
salvation and his strategy for social and political change. He often 
imparted new meanings and new content to both eternal verities and 
shifting situations for working out his strategy at a given point of time, 
wrung from the various alternatives that he faced wholly new 
possibilities, thus kept himself a “free agent,” though no doubt rooted 
in a set of circumstances and maneuvered his way through a jungle of 
both inherited norms and ideas and the need for fresh interventions as 
demanded by the needs of his time. Though Gandhi was not either a 
universalist or a relativist in his philosophical make-up, he was 
constantly searching for ever new ways of handling reality. Perhaps 
one could say that in the ultimate analysis his was a search for an 
alternative universal of his own creation, a universal that had both 
secular and religious meanings. For, Gandhi was in fact both: a 
profoundly religious being who was seeking his way through a praxis 
that was at bottom political and hence secular. Moved himself by moral 
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and spiritual motives (even here choosing his “religious” from a wide 
array of choices) he was all the time aware that he was leading a major 
political movement in which large masses of the people had to be 
involved. 

This brings us to the criticism mentioned above in respect of his 
employment of a spritual and religious idiom. There are two aspects to 
this issue. For Gandhi, religion provided both sanctity and inner 
strength to his pursuit of politics. Hence his dictum that those who 
said that religion had nothing to do with politics new nothing of either 
relgion or politics. But, at the same time, he was constantly 
reinterpreting and recasting the meaning of religion, its very definition 
and various key concepts that had the sanctity of religion like dharma, 
karma, and moksha with a view to giving to the pursuit of politics a 
wide currency and making it meaningful for an otherwise apolitical 
society. The concept of dharma, which had traditionally been used to 
legitimise social hierarchy, was utilised by him to mobilise the people 
against alien rule (it became their obligation to fight this common curse), 
while the concept of karma, which had hitherto been used for personal 
salvation through individual deed, was utilised to further nation-related 
deeds and, finally, the concept of moksha was utilised to encourage 
identification of personal salvation to the salvation of society as a whole. 

Gandhi was—and continues to be—the greatest politicizer that 
India has produced. For him, mobilising the vast masses of people 
belonging to diverse faiths and social systems in the freedom movement 
was the primary challenge. Hence his use of religious symbols for 
political ends. The main challenge as he saw it was political but there 
was need to provide roots to that effort. 

In the religious field itself, he said again and again that all religions 
were true and had a common message (of nonviolence and truth) and 
that each was a search for a unified approach, by no means underrating 
the distinctiveness of each but constantly emphasising the unity 
underlying them all. Hence it happened that in India (where he 
employed his philosophy the most) far from being a negation of religion 
secularism—and the process of secularisation—was itself, to be thought 
of as at bottom a religious and cultural process, of drawing upon a 
diverse pursuits after truth and in search of the sacred and integrating 
them into one single homogenuous stream which was then made the 
basis of a unified nation-state which in turn was endowed with a 
spiritual meaning and by virtue of that wide legitimacy among all 
sections of the people. Such a conception of secularism could well have 
been dictated by the immediate exigency of the growing antagonism 
between Hindus and Muslims (as well as pressing social problems, 
above all the Harijans) and more generally with respect to appre- 
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hensions about the great plurality and heterogeneity of the country at 
large, all,of which may have contributed to Gandhi’s attempt to enlist 
the diversity of religion in the cause of Indian nationalism and a nation— 
state grounded in a nationalist ideology. But of course equally basic 
was Gandhi's own holistic conception of self and society, continuously 
seeking to unify every being and all seeming opposites (as laid out 
above). 

This was his basic position. Today, faced as we are by anything but 
a truly composite religiosity on the basis of which the foundations of 
an equally composite political structure could be sustained, and facing 
as we do a highly vitiated communal (“religious”) atmosphere and 
also facing a major authoritarian drive in the name of the “unity of the 
country,” many are likely to feel uncomfortable with Gandhi's 
conception of secularism or, if one would prefer to like, my 
interpretation of the same. Given this overriding desire to mobilise the 
mass of the people in the national movement, Gandhi also chose to 
employ traditional symboles that could reach out to them. Many of 
these happened to be of Hindu origin, though Gandhi's own conception 
of Hinduism was highly multidimensional in which all other faiths 
found a place and in his own life he often tried to identify with other 
faiths and belief systems. This often led to skepticism among leaders 
of other religious groups despite Gandhi's effort to involve them at 
each stage of thinking about India’s political future. This could be one 
reason (among many) for our failure to forge the kind of composite 
unity across diverse faiths that Gandhi had ih mind. But this particular 
hurdle could well have been overcome had it not been a deeper issue 
which I consider to be of central importance. Let me turn to that now. 

I should like to make a distinction between the religious proper 
and the various social systems that obtain at given points of time. While 
the propagation of Hindutva has distorted and vitiated the whole 
debate over the role of religion in society and politics, it is still possible 
to stress the catholicity and inclusiveness of Hinduism (including the 
claim that it accepts as part of its distinctively pluralist domain a variety 
of other religious traditions too and has a place for them as part of its 
worldview) apart from its being non—proselytising and being free of a 
centralised clergy, dogma, and scripture and to that extent more open- 
ended and hence “tolerant” than most other religious traditions. But 
when it comes to the social system of the Hindus, there seems to be 
continuing intolerance, discrimination, and humiliation meted out to 
the lower rungs of the system (and, by extension of this in recent times, 
to the social segments represented by those that had been “converted” 
to becoming Muslims and Christians) and that is where the “rot” really 
lies. 
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Restructuring the Social Order 


Having dealt with the religious—cum-secular import of Gandhi's 
thinking and message, the question arises: how does Gandhi himself 
stand up to scrutiny in this context ? May I say that if I have any 
reservations about Gandhi, quite apart from his own sense of failure as 
spelt out by him towards the end of his life (which had to do with 
Hindu—Muslim unity), it is with respect to the very issue raised by me 
above, tiamely his inability to restructure the Hindu social order. 
Perhaps it is too much to ask of any one individual, however great he 
may have been, to restructure a whole social order. But one can and, 
when it comes to a man like Gandhi who never shied away from taking 
on major historical tasks, one ought to at least raise questions in respect 
of something as basic as this. There is no question in my mind that 
Gandhi thought this to be a major task facing India and in fact put ina 
big effort in raising consciousness on the most shameful aspect of it, 
namely the practice of untouchability, preventing continued state of 
degradation of a whole social segment, and trying his best to endow it 
with a sense of honour and dignity including giving it spiritual 
significance (by calling its members “Harijans” or Children of God) 
which in Gandhi's scheme of things meant giving it prime importance. 
To a considerable extent, he did succeed in raising consciousness on 
this issue. But the matter remained there and no more than that just as 
in our various efforts as Indians to raise the status and position of 
various segments of our society we seem to have done little more than 
raising consciousness, influencing public opinion (and that too limited 
to certain individuals and groups), and passing “progressive” 
legislation or provisions in the Constitution. 

To say that Gandhi also failed as we have all done would of course 
be considered by some as an act of blasphemy. But in matters like this 
it is better to state things a little more bluntly than to take refuge in 
verbal or intellectual sophistication. As I look at the matter carefully, I 
find that in Gandhi's effort to take a holistic view of creating a non- 
violent and decentralised social and economic order given to the pursuit 
of truth— his paramount value— he may have quite often given sport 
shift to contentious social issues of which the Harijans in Hindu society 
turned out to be one. While he himself gave a lot of importance to the 
abject condition of the Harijans, he seems to have failed in two respects. 
He failed to carry the wider Hindu society and its subjective sense of 
the grave injustice that it had indulged in over the centuries and the 
need to consciously and collectively reverse the status quo. Given his 
unique model of communication, he did cast a spell for a while, but, 
given his own strong conviction that the necessary change could be 
brought about within the prevailing order, he failed to mount the 
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necessary offensive that was needed for bringing about that reversal. 
It is owing to his second failure (his and his countrymen’s) that the so- 
called “change of heart” remained a pious hope, namely his 
disinclination to give due weightage to the “Harijan’s” own subjective 
sense of the way history has dealt with him, played truant with him, 
continuously exploited, depraved, raped and marauded him and his 
kins, subjected them to all manner of atrocities or, at the other end of 
the spectrum, created illusions in their own subjective perception of 
their standing in the whole scheme of things. It is on this that the more 
fundamental of the exchanges between Gandhi and Ambedkar took 
place, apart of course from Ambedkar’s very poor opinion of rural 
India which, according to him, was a cesspool of both terror and 
superstition whereas Gandhi laid the whole emphasis of his alternative 
paradigm on India’s villages. This state of affairs continues to this day 
which is why there is taking place a renewed emphasis on the Gandhi- | 
Ambedkar debate. a 

Gandhi seems to have been far more successful in combating 
external “enemies”— including the civilizational and cultural imperial 
thrust thereof—than with the internal one in respect of the de- 
composition and inequity of India’s civil society. Gandhi’s refusal to 
let his Harijans find their own way and carve out their own destiny 
was part of his basic position of thinking of them as integral to the 
larger unity called India and not accepting the British view of treating 
diverse cultural and social entities as distinct from each other, merely 
deserving “representation” but not being conceived as being parts of a 
larger unity. But in actual practice this may well have amounted to 
accept their subordinate and servile state by permanently 
peripheralising them against which they seem to be now themselves 
rising (after more than 40 years of struggle). That to no small extent 
this struggle could have benefited from both separate electorates and 
reservations for the “Scheduled Castes” may continue to be a matter of 
debate. But there seems little doubt that in the mobilisation of the 
Harijans or Dalits, as they prefer to call themselves, in giving them a 
sense of potency and self-regard in and where they are (instead of 
making them run away towards an anonymous state) and in enabling 
them to wage struggle within the system is going to be of central 
importance. | 


Economic Philosophy 


Gandhi’s real contribution in dealing with the issue of social and 
spiritual degeneration lay in another sphere altogether, namely the 
economic sphere where he showed a remarkable capacity of going to 
the bottom of things, exposing the modern system where it was weakest, 
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made up of men and women on whom idleness was imposed, 
producing a surfeit of human beings for whom society had no use. His - 
critique of modern technology was at the most fundamental level a 
civilizational critique. But at another level it was immensely practical, 
in respect of the oldest paradox of the modern age, namely man versus 
machine and all that that involved, including the whole phenomenon 
of alienation caused by modern technology. His other insights and 
anxieties on the practical plane, especially in the Indian context, that 
dealt with various aspects of the dichotomy between those who would 
not even touch (be “polluted” by) the “unclean” and “untouchable” 
occupations and those condemned to them alone, and his call to the 
middle classes (on whose “hardness of heart” he had been so deeply 
worried) to adopt “bread labour” as a way of trancending the 
dichotomy between “intellectual” occupations and those involving 
physical labour also went to the bottom of things, challenging us to 
integrate the economic and the spiritual dimensions of modern life. 
As already mentioned, unlike in modern economics, production 
was not his real concern. It was employment that was his real concern. 
As we look around ourselves today, both at the world at large and at 
India in particular, and as we project further into the future on the 
condition of today’s young in the years and decades to come, Gandhi's 
insight and understanding of the world problematique begins to ring 
true in a basic sense. It is a condition in which large percentages of the 
young will be of no use to society which also straightway leads to a 
situation in which society will be of no use to a majority of the young. 
We face a generation that is being brought up on a diet of despair and 
the razzle-dazzle of yuppie culture, rudderless, angry, and alienated, 
wanting to do things but not knowing how (a computer age that opens 
up the job market for some but in fact heralds the prospect of 
displacement of all categories of workers, all-round), producing a 
further clash of classes and races amid the illusion of “structural change” 
in the economy. The result is going to be a serious chasm opening up 
between the old and the young (which will also overlap with the 
widening gap between the urban and the rural and between the “ins” 
and the “outs” vis-a-vis the overall system), the gravest source of 
disquiet and discontent in society at large. What should have been the 
cream of society is likely to be forced into “anti-social,” “terrorist,” 
“escapist” and “criminalized” routes, but above all towards reducing 
individuals in their prime into joining faceless and normless mobs of 
all kinds towards which so many of them seem to be already drifting. 
Perhaps, if only Gandhi had devoted himself more to his economic 
philosophy and praxis, and the spiritual underpinning of the same, he 
could have better handled (or helped us all handle) the crisis that looms 
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ahead. And perhaps he could even have better handled, starting in his 
own lifetime, the two nightmares that obsessed him till the end of his 
life—the condition of the Harijans or the Dalits and Hindu-Muslim 
unity. Insistence on employment rather than growth per se would have 
not only focussed attention on expansion of the internal economy 
instead of becoming dependent on “export-led growth” which has 
marginalised entire social segments who (like the Dalits and the 
Muslims), given their occupational skills and inherited capabilities, 
could have both contributed to the development process and secured 
for themselves a pride of place in it. It would have meant much greater 
emphasis on village industries than on the “commanding heights” 
strategy which has not been of much use to the mass of the people and 
has led to a considerable drain of national resources for acquiring 
modern technology, much of it ill-suited to a country like India. This 
could have, in turn, provided the basis of continuing the anti-imperial 
struggle not on the basis of “catching up” with the industrialised 
countries but on the basis of producing an alternative model of life 
development and culture from what they have to offer. Above all, by 
improving life chances of the poor, it would have meant taking major 
strides towards a more equitable social order. 


Looking Ahead 


Not having done this, the two issues that had preoccupied Gandhi so 
much and on which towards the end of his life he felt so dejected (the 
depressed state of the Harijans and Hindu—Muslim unity) continue to 
beseech us. No easy or early solution seems to be in sight. As both the 
Dalits and the Muslims become convinced that the prevailing social 
order cannot be expected to come to their rescue and they must redress 
their condition through their own separate (at certain times, joint) 
assertions, mainly through the electoral and political process, things 
may change for the better, though not along the holistic path that Gandhi 
had in mind. But it is also likely that this may not take them too far, 
both given the social backlash from the dominant castes among the 
Hindus and because of the persisting spectre of unemployment which 
will only get worse under the global political economy of the high 
technology—driven corporate capitalism. But, then, here lies the rub. 
How could this be best countered? By the profane radicalism of 
redistributive policies within the existing order or, rather, following 
Gandhi (who, as I said in the beginning, I would like to think as being 
still around), by working towards producing a real alternative to the 
existing order, contending with the many layers of national and global 
reality as they confront us, almost simultaneously? : 
Thinking the whole matter through, not merely in respect of the 
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development paradigm but also in terms of judging Gandhi's life and 
overall legacy in its entirety, I should like to end this essay by saying 
the following. 


Concluding Observations 


Whereas Gandhi himself strove, both in his fundamental thinking and 
in his activist encounters with reality, to wrestle simultaneously with 
larger civilizational and cosmic challenges and the here-and-now issues 
that were crying out for response and resolution, I think it would be a 
mistake on our part to accept or dismiss him merely on the basis of the 
immediate issues he faced, sought his best to deal with and, as with 
many other great men and women, ultimately failed to resolve. Perhaps 
the real task lies elsewhere: trying to grapple with the immediate both 
in the present and at the same time by seeking to change the contours 
of the same at large, of the cultural and civilizational encounters 
engulfing its journey through time, through which alone, in the final 
analysis, the mundane and the immediate issues could be effectively 
dealt with. Without changing the former, the handling of the latter 
would remain too ad hocish and unable to hold against the diverse 
currents sweeping humanity.Even if these latter temporarily produce 
“solutions,” these cannot last for long and will recur once again, perhaps 
in more vicious forms. This was the import of Gandhi’s holistic and 
unified approach. Towards the end, he felt he failed to carry through 
his mission in life. 

But, then, that is the whole charm and meaning of the great 
moulders of the modern world—as indeed was in the ages gone by— 
and especially of those who do not accept the world as it existed and 
were seeking ways of refashioning it after a new yearning for both 
comprehension and change and a new vision and idea of the world as 
it should be. If in the process they “fail” to solve problems of an 
immediate kind, it only underscores tenacity of certain kinds of 
problems, reflecting the persisting paradoxes and traumas that inform 
the human enterprise even while struggling to “keep hope alive” as 
was mentioned at the start of this essay and straining one’s utmost to 
face up the many tests and trials that continue to beseech that 
enterprise—then, now, and in the times that lie ahead. 

In the years to come, and maybe right into the next millenium—as 
it unfolds this state of affairs in likely to continue—a littany of 
unresolved problems because of the failure to deal with the deeper 
social and intellectual causes to many of which Gandhi tried to draw 
the attention of his fellowmen at home and in the world at large His 
overall effort was at once as a thinker and as an activist and through 
‘that combination as one trying to change the world. 
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For me Gandhi—and what he thought and taught and debated 
with his contemporaries—were at bottom intellectual and philosophical 
matters. He dwelt deep into the human enterprise and on that basis 
transcended categories of time, space, and various other divides. It is 
for this reason that he is today once again gaining in resonance after 
having been forgotten for so long. It is in the context of this timelessness 
of Gandhi that we have to understand his relevance for all times and 
ages. He himself suffered from a deep sense of guilt and anguish for 
having “failed” on matters he had identified himself with during his 
life’s journey for “truth.” While me too can and must pass judgements 
on this journey of his—which still continues in our own time and is 
still available like an open book to us all—and while we should chart 
our own path suited to the call of our own time, and the times that lie 
ahead, we could also, in so doing, benefit from the thoughts and lessons 
left behind from his journey in his own time. As in many ways those 
lessons have a bearing on the challenges emerging before us, we could 
think of joining him on his unfinished journey. 
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Decentralisation and 
the Individual 


G. Narasimha Raghvan 


Introduction 


THE RELEVANCE OF any economic doctrine rests solely with the 
needs of the time. Such a need has arisen in the garb of economic reforms 
in India, now in a momentous stage of being in a transition. The current 
economic scenario in India has goaded the thinking populace to look 
for solutions and solace in the various national and international 
economic doctrines. It is here that Gandhian system of economics proves 
to be a way out from this economic mess of dichotomy and 
globalisation. Gandhian system of economics tolerates the negative 
externalities of opening up of the economy, and attempts to design a 
framework for repositioning India’s internal capabilities. 

As a matter of doctrinal importance, the Gandhian system of economic 
thought runs at tangent to conventional economic canons, in the sense 
that the former system of economic thought spotlights the value of the 
live makers of an economy in contrast to the latter’s emphasis on the 
inanimate variables of economics. Though this may seem too unrealistic, 
the very starting-point of this system is the human being (and hence 
the name Humanist Economics). As Nanda remarks suitably, 
Gandhianism is “only a distinctive attitude to society and politics, rather 
than an ideology.” 


The Twin Concepts in Gandhian Economics: 

It was the contention of Gandhi that the best, quickest, and most efficient 

way to systematize and organize a society is to begin from the bottom. 
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This approach of staring from the substructure has twin benefits that 
have been widely discussed in Gandhian economic literature. They 
are 


(a) Decentralization: The system of vesting the local bodies with powers 
to sustain themselves, rather than depend on higher authorities. 
(b) Humanism in Economics: This refers to the inclusion of humanistic 
aspects in society’s economic decision—making. 
Need for and the Relevance of Gandhian Economics in the Indian 
Setting i 
Since the economic policies of today’s globalised India aim to create 
large and mammoth infrastructure to flaunt to the world its inorganic 
potential, there has been a major and often intentional disregard for 
the human resource of the nation. This type of lopsided and inert 
infrastructure-biased approach to economic progress is not self- 
sustaining. Gandhian economics attempts to set right this asymmetry 
by focusing on people. In this sense, there is a need for Gandhian 
economic principles to stop this economic dismembering, and its 
relevance to the Indian setting can be understood by the following two 
observations: 


e The role of the government to protect people from the onslaught of 
MNCs is on the decline. Hence, it is imperative that the people attune 
themselves to ward off the evils of such MNC goings-on. 

e There is a marked decrease in the ability of states in India to garner 
more revenues. Consequently, they become dependent on the centre 
for funds, which is paradoxically moving away from revenue 
generating endeavours. This needy attitude hamstrings the 
governments at different federal levels to lose track of their own 
priorities and embark upon projects that are politically motivated. 


Decentralisation and Humanist Economics-What Can They Do? 


The economic principles of Gandhi elucidate the need for going on 
with a fragmented set-up in administration and production, but 
nevertheless the principles were not devised to launch a disjointed and 
an uneven establishment. The system of Gandhian economic principles 
can be better appreciated if one knows the techniques involved in 
implementing the above-mentioned twin concepts: 


e Decentralization of the economic system would help the bottom- 
level habitants to secure for themselves the priority requirements. 
Moreover, this will reduce its dependency on the states and centre by 
mobilizing their own funds. Decentralization encourages local 
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population to find solutions to their everyday problems. In a survey 
published in the Human Development Report (2003), it was found 
that India would benefit greatly by the decentralization process. The 
following table reveals India’s predilection for it and its obvious success: 


Table 1. Cross-country Assessment of Decentralization 


Papin 


Source: Human Development Report, 2003. 


India’s openness to a decentralized system of administration is 
because of India’s age-old practice of having village republics. This is 
what Charles Metcalfe said about the venerable decentralized system 
of India: “The village communities are little republics, having nearly 
everything they can want within themselves, and almost independent 
of any foreign relations. They seem to last where nothing else lasts.” 
This endears the concept of decentralization of Gandhi to India, and 
defines it as highly practical. 

When such a system is instituted, the members of such 
decentralized groups will have more say for two reasons: 





a) they have direct hold over the funds 
b) decision—making is by them alone. 


The subject matter of giving importance to the community members 
to decide and act on things of local interest too finds support in the 
existence of a system of democracy in ancient India as told by Steve 
Muhlberger: “Our Indian republics are beginning to sound extremely 
undemocratic by our modern standards, with real power concentrated 
in the hands of a few patriarchs. .. .” Gandhian economics triggers this 
ancient system of empowering the people through its humanist 
economic approach. 

The primary objective of any economic system of a nation is to 
safeguard its economic position in the world. This can be achieved only 
if concerted efforts are taken to have a strong base—-people and their 
decisions—and not to devise a precariously perched superstructure, it 
is here that Gandhian economics demonstrates it’s pre-eminence. It 
can secure for the people the right to live in an economy that is 
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systematic, resilient, and humanistic. 


Vision 2020 and MDGs 2015 


A causal perusal of the Indian economy suggests the deprivation of a 
group of people in the face of securing for another a respectable life. 
Such economic predatory behaviour will soon ring the death—knell for 
overall and equitable growth and progress as envisaged in the Vision 
2020 statement. In addition, as a member of the UN, India is also to 
gear itself up for achieving the Millennium Development Goals (MDGs) 
2015. Of the eight MDGs, the first three hold special relevance to 
Gandhian approach of economics: 


e eradicating extreme poverty and hunger; 
e achieving universal primary education; and 
e promoting gender equality and empowering women. 


To achieve these three goals, there are three pre-requisites: 


e micro—level surveillance to identify problems; 
e people evel decision making authority to prioritize needs; and 
e individual—based problem solving machinery. 


The prevalent economic ideal of drawing attention to macro-level 
issues engenders total excommunication of people’s needs in decision- 
making and implementation processes. Gandhian economic codes 
decree that the human development is a problem concerning attitudes - 
and institutions that can be resolved only through a bottom-up structure 
and network. The tip of the pyramid cannot sustain and support a large 
base. 

Opportunities 

The adoption of Gandhian economic standards can aid India to 
realize two major breaks: 

e One is the establishment of a strong base on which to build a sturdy 
superstructure. This would ensure easier and efficient lateral transfers 
of funds and manpower, rather that a dependent system of vertical 
transfers. 

e The pressure on the centre and sub-centre regimes will come down to 


a very large extent, as decisions and implementation activities are done 
in a more coordinated manner in consonance with the regional needs. 


Challanges 


The tests that the Indian economy will face in the event of espousing 
Gandhian economic principles are mainly three: 
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e There is a high chance for unbalanced growth occurring among the 
various regions of India, as Gandhian principles do not propagate 
uniformity and homogeneity. 

e Anincreased degree of dilution of political and administrative powers 
transpires, eventually leading to a highly disaggregated economic set- 
up. 

e Gandhian economic principles entail development activities to form 
the core of any regional economic allocation plan. Here arise the longer- 
gestation bearing development programmes and the short-term 
political life of an elected representative. Such a discrepancy will pose 
a big challenge to Gandhian economics, as they seem incompatible 
with the present system of election and political arrangement. 


Conclusion: 


The twin concepts of Gandhian economic thought, enunciated earlier, 
is an attempt at outlining a framework for betterment of the Indian 
economy. It would be fallacious for one to assume that Gandhian 
economics has the answer to all economic problems. It is a skeleton on 
which a sound economy can be structured. The moot point here is that 
such efforts must be cautiously and warily embarked upon, lest there 
be a problem of excesses. Invariably one tends to associate and weigh 
Gandhian economics with modern economic dogmas. Such an exercise 
proves to be futile, as Anjaria has succinctly put it 


The Gandhian system of economic thought cannot be adequately appraised 
merely in terms of current economic theory which rests on certain limited 
assumptions. It is a challenge to those assumptions themselves. 
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Varna Vyavastha in 
Gandhian Thought 


Geeta S. Mehta 


The Origin of Varna Vyavastha 


“V ARNA VYAVATHA WAS created to the divisions of quality and 
work of the person,” declares Lord Krishna in the Bhagvad Gita. 
From the time of Vedas, that was the law for social harmony. It was 
the result of progress of social sciences. It is not somethig imposed 
from an outer or superior authority. Gandhi proclaims: “The rishis 
after incessant experiments and research arrived at this four fold 
division—the four ways of earning one’s livelihood. The different 
professions can easily be brought under the four main division—that 
of teaching, of defending, of wealth—-producing and of mannual 
service. So far as the world is concerned, the dominant profession is 
wealth—producing, just as grihasthasharama is the most dominant 
amongst all ashramas, Vaishya is the keynote among the Varnas. the 
defender is not wanted if there is no wealth and property. The first 
two and the fourth are necessary because of the severe discipline 
required for it, the second must be few in a well-ordered society, 
and so the fourth.”! He further states: “In a way, Varna is the law of 
heredity. Varna is not a thing that is superimosed on Hindus, but 
men who were trustees for their welfare discovered the law for 
them. It is not a human invention, but an immutable law of nature— 
the statement of a tendency that is ever present and at work like 
Newton's law of gravitation. Just as the law of gravitation existed 
even before it was discovered, so did the law of Varna. By their 
discovery and application of certain laws of nature, the peoples of the 
West have easily increased their material possessions. Similarly, 
Hindus by their discovery of this irresistible society tendency have 
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been able to achieve in the spiritual field what no other nation in the 
World has achieved.” 

Gandhi states: “Man being a social animal, he has to devise some 
method of social organization. We in India have evolved caste; they 
in Europe have organized class. Neither has the solidarity and 
naturalness of a family which perhaps is a God-ordained institution. 
If caste has produced certain evils, class has not been productive of 
anything less. 

If class helps to conserve certain social virtues, caste does the 
same in equal, if not in greater, degree. The beauty of the caste system 
is that it does not base itself upon distinctions of wealth and 
possessions. Caste is but an extension of the principle of the family.”9 


Class in the West and Caste in the East 


Gandhi must have experienced the unity of caste as one family in his 
native place Porbander and therefore he approves of caste system. 
He observes caste system in its true sense and not in its distorted 
form as it is today. He contends: “The spirit behind caste is not one of 
arrognant superiority, it is the classificaiton of different systems of 
self—culture. It is the best possible adustment of social stability and 
progress. Just as the spirit of the family is inclusive of those who love 
each other and are wedded to each other by ties of blood and relation. 
Caste also tries to include families of a particular way of purity of life 
(not economic standard of life)... . Caste does not connote superiority 
or inferiority. It simply recognizes different outlooks and 
corresponding modes of life.”4 

Living in the West for a number of years, Gandhi was quite aware 
of the distinctions of class and therefore compared the system of the 
West with that of the East. Caste is only an immobile class and class is 
only a mobile cate. But it is the caste system which is a special feature 
of the Indian society. Gandhi had come to the view that the caste 
system must go in its prevailing form, but its good features must be 
retained. He declared: “Varna has nothing to do with caste. Down 
with the monster of caste that masquerades in the guise of Varna. It is 
this travesty of Varna that has degraded Hinduism and India. Our 
failure to follow the law of Varna is largely responsible for both our 
economic and spiritual ruin. It is one cause of unemployment and 
impoverishment, and it is responsible for untouchability and. 
defections from our faith.”° 

Gandhi concedes that caste system has been corrupted and has 
produced many evils. But so have other arrangements of social order. 
It does not therefore follow that it should be abolished root and branch. 
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The heredity principle is followed even in societies based on class. 
But Gandhi does not advocate the retention of the Varna Vyavastha 
simply because of the fact that other arrangements are faulty. In his 
view, Varna Vyavastha is natural and affords greater opportunities 
than other arrangements for self—realization and social harmony. In 
his own words, “I believe that every man is born with certain definite 
limitations which he cannot overcome. From a careful observation of 
those limitations, the law of Varna was deduced. It establishes certain 
spheres of action of certain people with certain tendencies. This 
avoided all unworthy competition. Whilst recognizing limitations, the 
law of Varna admitted of no distinctions of high and low. On the one 
hand, it guaranteed to each the fruits of his labour and, on the other, 
it prevented him from pressing upon his neighbour. This great law 
has been degraded and has fallen into disrepute. But my contention 
is that an ideal social order will only be evolved when the implications 
of this law are fully understood and given effects to.”6 


Varna Dharma: Or Law of Varna 


Gandhi perceives the true meaning of Varna dharma. “Varnashrama, 
as I interpret it, satisfies the religious, social, and economic needs of a 
community. It satisfies the religious need, because a whole community 
accepting the law is free to devote ample time to spiritual perfection. 
Observance of the law obviates social evils and entirely prevents the 
killing economic competition.”” It is the law of conservation of energy. 
According to Gandhi, though the law of Varna is a special discovery of 
some Hindu seer, it has universal application.? He reiterates: “Varna 
is no man-made institution but the law of life universally governing 
the human family. Fulfilment of the law would make life livable, would 
spread peace and content, end all clashes and conflicts, put an end to 
starvation and pauperization, solve the problem of population, and 
even end disease and suffering.” | 

All Varnas are equal, for the community depends no less on one 
than on another. Today Varna means gradations of high and low. It is a 
hideous travesty of the original. The law of Varna was discovered by 
our ancestors by stern austerities. they sought to live up to the law to 
the best of their capacity. We have distorted it today and have made 
ourselves the laughing-stock of the world.”10 

Thus Varnashrama dharma is a magnificient result of ceaseless 
search for truth.!! But the present form of Varnashrama Dharma is miles 
away from its original form. It is a caricature the of original form. £ 
Gandhi believes that just as everyone inherits a particular form, so 
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does he inherit the particular characteristics and qualities of his 
progenitors, and to make this admission is to conserve one’s energy. 
That frank admission, if he will act up to it, would put a legitimate 
curb upon our ambitions, and thereby our energy is set free for 
extending the field of spiritual research and spiritual evolution.!¥ The 
revival of true Varna dharma would mean true democracy,/* according 
to Gandhi. 


Varna Vyavastha according to Vinoba 


Like Gandhi, Vinoba considers Varna Vyavatha as different from caste 
system. The basis of Varna Vyavastha is guna or quality but the basis 
of caste system is Karma or function.!° The Varna Vyavastha has been 
broken up, so the duties of a Varna will be decided by aptitutes or 
Samskaras.!© So we can say that duties of Varna are duties of an 
individual and not of a community because each individual has 
different Samskaras. An individual decides his duties by an internal 
law and not by an outer control. 

Vinoba also thinks that the system as it exists today is only a 
perversion of the ancient Varna Vyavastha which originated form good 
motives. It did not, for example, originally imply any feeling of high 
or low, ay difference in payment or prohibition of inter—caste 
marriages." The old system was based on certain useful and valid 
principles of social organization and they must be retained in any 
future construction. He writes: “The essence of the caste system is (i) 
commensurate wages; (ii) absence of competition; and (iii) a system 
of education which will take advantage of inherited dispositions.”15 

Hence Vinoba favours the revival of this institution of hereditary 
occupational groups, but without any idea of superiority or inferiority 
attached to it and without allowing it to develop into a rigid steel- 
frame.!? From this viewpoint, the organization of society in terms of 
hereditary occupational groups is a very great experiment made by 
Hinduism. But because of the ideas of superiority and inferiority coming 
into it, its original pure form became contaminated and later through 
attraction for the principle of economic competition, it was altogether 
destroyed. That the individual should do the work allotted to him by 
society, that society should allot him work in view of his fitness, that 
his inherited dispositions should be taken advantage of in training 
him into fitness, that having acquired fitness the individual should 
regard it his duty to take up the work for which he has been trained, 
that no other should compete with hm in his work, that all should 
. receive adequate equal protection and commensurate wages, that all 
who do their alloted work with devotion and with a sense of 
responsibility, should be estemed equally, and that every individual 
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should work and.God be pleased with his worship in the form of 
doing his own appointed task—such in short is the institution of the 
hereditary occupational group. An ideal state will have need for some 
such social organization.” 

Vinoba does not believe in rigid Varna Vyavastha. He holds that 
every individual has the qualities of all the four Varnas, though one: 
of them dominates in him. This dominant quality should determine 
his profesion, but other qualities also are not to be neglected. Thus all 
should work both with head and hands and all should develop the 
equanimity of the Brahmins or the learned caste, the fearlessness of the 
Kshatriyas or the warrier caste, the compassion of the Vaishyas or the 
businessmen and the faith of the Shudras or the servant class.”! 


Varna Dharma according to Vinoba 


The Varna dharma does not mean, however, that some should be 
‚absolutely exempted form physical labour. It only means that everyone 
should contribute his share to the society in accordance with his 
capacities. But even while so engaged in one’s own way in some useful 
work, one cannot ignore those responsibilities which are common to 
all. Professors, students, judges, and others have all their own places 
in society, but just as air, water and food are quite essential for one 
and all, so too both mental and physical work are essential for 
everyone. It is wrong to say that some may do only physical work 
while others do only mental work... . It is a different matter if 
someone does more of one type of labour than another. But everyone 
must perform some physical labour. If we forget this principle, society 
falls into pies and the distinction of high and low also comes into 
existence. 

Varna does not want to bifurcate the society. On the contrary, 
Brahmin, being the teacher of all Varnas, should know the work and 
should perform the work of all Varnas. A Kshatrtya, is one who protects 
from defaults, does not mean that only Vaishyas will look after farming, 
cow protection, and business. Vinoba says that everyone should work 
in the farm, though you may not be an expert in it as everyone should 
know cooking though he may not be an expert in it. Production of 
food for body and devotion for soul—these two are the necessities of 
human life. 

Thus Vinoba has given a modern and scientific explanation about 
Varna Vyavastha. 


A Critique 


Dada Dharmadhikari and Kaka Kalelkar do not agree 
and Vinoba. They stand for total abolition of Varna 
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Dada: I do not like your word “Varna Vyavastha’” at all. It will 
help the caste system to thrive again. 

Vinoba: Not at all. On the contrary, the moment we pronounce the 
word “Varna Vyavastha” it is an attack on castes. In the original concept 
of Varna Vyavatha, there were neither caste differences nor the sense 
of high and low. There was in it the idea of equal payment and of 
equal social, moral, and spiritual prestige.”4 

Kaka Kalelkar is of the view that a living society must have the 
capacity for making new experiments. The caste system is dying and 
Varna system has gone into oblivion. It is time to make new 
experiments.” It is said that the institution of Varna is not only out of 
date, its value seems too doubtful. The validity of what Gandhi calls 
“Law of Varna” has not been proved through scientific investigations. 

During Gandhi's lifetime, Dr Ambedkar opposed Varna Vyavastha 
vehemently. He declared that the Varna was based on worth, but as 
time went on, the Varnas came to be based on birth and thus the four 
Varnas came to be known as four castes. In Ambedkar’s view, the caste 
system is a social division of people of the same race and is not merely 
a division of labour but also a division of labourers, compelling a man 
to engage himself in a calling which may not appeal to him. 
Reorganization of Hindu society on the basis of Varna is impossible 
and harmful because the Varna system has a tendency to degenerate 
into a caste system. From the standpoint of economy, it does not result 
in economic efficiency becasue callings under the caste system are not 
followed in accordance with nautral aptitude. Caste has ruined the 
Hindu race and: has destroyed, demoralized and devitalized Hindu 
Society.*° All the leaders of the Re-awakening period condemned the 
prevailing caste-system. 


An Appraisal 


However, Gandhi and Vinoba are also against caste system conceived 
by Dr Ambedkar. Both of them did not only raise their voice against 
untouchability but both of them became united to the untouchable 
community and worked as scavengers for a long time of their lives to 
realize their agonies. 

Dr Ambedkar suggested intermarriage as the real remedy which 
was not only accepted but practised by Gandhi. Gandhi declared that 
he would bless only that couple which had an inter-caste marriage. 

The defence of Varna Vyavastha by Gandhi and Vinoba is natural. 
Some kind of a caste system is inherent in a society based on 
agriculture and handicraft and as advocates of such a society, they have 
to plead for the retention of its useful features. 

Plato also observed some such classless of society that is, rulers 
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or philosophers, labourers, or workers and courageous people or 
protectors. 

Dr Vishwanath Tandon observes that Varna Vyavastha allows men 
of different aptitudes and abilities to develop their specialities, curbs 
competition, emphasizes cooperation and obedience, and accords 
permission to persons of different cultures, habits, and customs to 
live as they like.” 
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Thomas Weber 


EVERYONE Is INFLUENCED by his or her parents, close relatives 


and friends, their culture, their religion, their education, and the time 
in which they live. This is the background from which we all emerge. 
In the case of Gandhi, this has been written about in numerous sources.! 
To know the Mahatma well enough to attempt to pass judgement on 
why he did what he did, besides the above, one must understand the 
social and religious traditions of Kathiawad, his native region,* know 
the folk tales of peninsular Gujarat and read the Bhagavad Gita and 
some of the key Upanishads (especially the short Isha Upanishad) which 
may have been crucial in determining his make-up: Of course there 
are other more immediate influences on all our lives which can be 
later seen to have been watershed events. We cross paths with someone, 
or pick up a book, or attend a lecture, or become involved with some 
event that alters the direction of our lives. The same, naturally, is true 
for Gandhi. 

While there will always be some debate on just how strong an 
influence a particular text or close associate has had on another 
individual, it is revealing to see, for example, how often themes and 
phrases from the Western texts that Gandhi read, especially during 
the time of his early philosophical explorations in London and South 
Africa (when he still had time to be building his intellectual capital), 
crop up in his speeches and writings even decades later. Reading 
Tolstoy’s The Kingdom of God is Within You, Ruskin’s Unto this Last, 
Thoreau’s On the Duty of Civil Disobedience, or Plato’s dialogues of 
Socrates (especially the Apology and Crito) are genuine eye-openers in 
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this regard—many of Gandhi's favourite sayings or examples, and even 
whole areas of his philosophy, have been taken almost verbatim from 
these sources. 

In the final analysis, because of his voluminous preserved writings, 
Gandhi himself would appear to be of great assistance in determining 
the influence of others on him. However, given the perhaps surprising 
lack of insight (not to mention deliberate obfuscation) in much 
autobiographical writing, how much weight should be put on Gandhi's 
own words, especially when he never set out to write a comprehensive 
autobiography at all, merely instructive snippets for the readers of his 
newspapers that were later bound together as An Autobiography? And 
what do we make of the claim by George Woodcock, for example, that 
the influences of Tolstoy and Ruskin on Gandhi can be exaggerated, 
and indeed that Gandhi himself was inclined to do so because of his 
humility, and that these authors merely strengthened concepts he had 
held into convictions,’ and the claims of others who have gone so far 
as to call Tolstoy the “founder of Gandhism”?# 

some well—known influences upon Gandhi, such as Ruskin and 
Tolstoy, as well as Thoreau, various South African Christian 
missionaries, and Raychand, are discussed in his own writings.° Others 
are more ephemeral. Erik Erikson and Victor Wolfenstein have written 
about the psychological influences that have gone into constructing 
Gandhi’s nonviolent philosophy® and revolutionary personality,’ 
Sudhir Kakar about the psycho-sexual determinants of his behaviour,’ 
and some new scholarship, for example, the writings of Martin Green, 
looks at the influence of New Age intellectuals who helped to shape 
the Mahatma’s persona.’ Here I will examine three examples of 
nonviolent resistance of which Gandhi became aware at about the time 
that he was commencing his own political struggles in South Africa. 
One of them is well known and often credited for providing Gandhi 
with his political methodology. The other two may have been just as 
important in this regard but have not received similar attention. 


Henry David Thoreau 


In the annals of nonviolence, there are many historical examples that 
are included as precedents for Gandhi’s own celebrated campaigns 
(which in turn are seen as models for more contemporary campaigns). 
The most often quoted is Thoreau’s defiance of the American 
government and his essay on civil disobedience which followed it. 
Many writers, particularly Americans, claim that Henry David 
Thoreau, anti-slavery and anti-war protestor and withholder of taxes 
from a government he saw as unjust, and of course the author of the 
authoritative essay “Civil Disobedience,” had a formative influence 
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in the development of the Mahatma.!9 Gandhi himself has claimed 
that “the persons who have influenced my life as a whole in a general 
way are Tolstoy, Ruskin, Thoreau, and Raychandbhai,”!! then quickly 
added, “perhaps I should drop Thoreau from this list.”12 

It has often been assumed that Gandhi’s commencement of civil 
disobedience in South Africa was inspired by his reading of Thoreau’s 
easay.'? However, although it is possible that Gandhi knew of Thoreau 
since his London days, it appears that Gandhi in fact did not read the 
essay until almost a year after his key speech at the Empire Theatre in 
Johannesburg on 11 September 1906. On that day, 3,000 Indians had 
gathered to protest against the discriminatory Indian Registration 
Ordinance which required them to be registered, fingerprinted, and 
to carry registration cards at all times under fear of heavy punishment 
for a breach.'* During the meeting a resolution was passed calling all 
present to defy the provisions of the legislation. This meeting is seen 
in the Gandhian saga as the “birth of Satyagraha,” where Gandhi first 
set the course for his campaigns of civil disobedience. The confusion 
seems to stem from some authors placing the Empire Theatre meeting 
in 1907, a year later than when it actually took place and others 
repeating the mistake so as to reverse the order of the events of the 
commencement of Satyagraha and Gandhi's reading of Thoreau’s 
essay.'° Hunt, the most thorough scholar of this period of Gandhi’s 
life, notes that Gandhi “would have published his knowledge of 
Thoreau earlier if he had it” because at this time “he was searching the 
world over for models and precedents for the new kind of action being 
undertaken by the Indians of Transvaal.” Therefore, “it is safe to assume 
that his readers heard about Thoreau within a few days of Gandhi’s 
discovery of him.”16 

In his essay “Civil Disobedience,” Thoreau reminds his readers 
that “Unjust laws exist” and then asks: “shall we be content to obey 
them, or shall we endeavour to amend them, and obey them until we 
have succeeded, or shall we transgress them at once?” His answer to 
the question is surely one that had great appeal to Gandhi: 


If the injustice is part of the necessary friction of the machine of 
government, let it go, let it go: perchance it will wear smooth. ... but if it 
is of such a nature that it requires you to be the agent of injustice to another, 
then, I say, break the law. Let your life be a counter-friction to stop the 
machine. What I have to do is to see, at any rate, that I do not lend myself 
to the wrong which I condemn.!” 


And, again, in words that would have undoubtedly received 
Gandhi’s enthusiastic approval when he read them, Thoreau instructs 
his reader to “cast your whole vote, not a strip of paper merely, but 
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your whole influence,” and proclaims that “under a government which 
imprisons any unjustly, the true place for a just man is also in prison.” 18 
Gandhi published extracts from the essay in his paper Indian 
Opinion on 7 and 14 September 1907 and a week later the two extracts 
were combined and printed as a pamphlet. On 9 November the paper 
announced an essay contest on “The Ethics of Passive Resistance” for 
which submitted papers had to contain an examination of Thoreau’s 
essay, Tolstoy’s book and “also the application of the ‘Apology of 
Socrates’ to the question.” However, as Gandhi pointed out in 1935: 


The statement that I had derived my idea of Civil Disobedience from the 
writings of Thoreau is wrong. The resistance to authority in South Africa 
was well-advanced before I got the essay of Thoreau on Civil 
Disobedience. But the movement was then known as passive resistance. 
As it was incomplete, I had coined the word Satyagraha for the Gujarati 
readers. When I saw the title of Thoreau’s great essay, I began to use his 
phrase to explain our struggle to the English readers. 1? 


Henry Polak, who not only introduced Gandhi to Ruskin but also 
was probably the person who gave him a copy of Thoreau’s essay, 
wrote to the American press: 


I cannot recall whether, early in 1907, he [Gandhi] or I first came across 
the volume of Thoreau’s Essays. . . . but we were both of us enormously 
impressed by the confirmation of the rightness of the principle of passive 
resistance and civil disobedience that had already been started against 
the objectionable laws, contained in the essay “On the Duty of Civil 
Disobedience.” 


By way of summary, Seshachari points out that although 
Satyagraha was well-advanced when Gandhi came across Thoreau's 
writings, “Thoreau helped Gandhi gain greater insight into the 
tremendous potential of non-payment of taxes and non-cooperation.” 
He continues by pointing out that Thoreau did more than merely 
provide “intellectual sustenance to Gandhi's beliefs,” but possibly 
directly inspired Gandhi's tactic of boycotting government institutions 
such as schools and law courts, and the tactic of making bonfires of 
registration cards and later foreign cloth.*! It should be noted that the 
careful scholar James Hunt doubts even this. He points out that both 
these tactics were well known in India in Gandhi’s time and did not 
have to be imported from the West.” 

In short, it appears that the purported influence of Thoreau on 
Gandhi is nowhere near as great as is often claimed. However, the 
words of the title of the printed version of Thoreau’s lecture, “civil 
disobedience,” certainly were a boon to Gandhi who had come to reject 
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the phrase “passive resistance” (there was nothing passive about what 
he was doing) and understood that “Satyagraha” was going to be a 
little mystifying for his Western audience. 

The celebrated essay by a well-respected American and kindred 
spirit, certainly seemed to legitimise what Gandhi was doing and he 
was to go on mentioning Thoreau’s dictum about the imprisonment 
of the just under unjust governments, for the rest of his life. This, 
however, was backing support and Thoreau’s essay cannot be regarded 
as a causal influence of Gandhi's actions. 


The Suffragettes 


Gandhi also had encounters with the English suffragettes in London 
just weeks after the Empire Theatre meeting, and wrote at length about 
them and their tactics. Hunt notes that Gandhi had admiration for the 
English and their women and that he received “significant assistance 
from a contemporary women’s movement at a point when he was 
formulating his own philosophy of nonviolent action” and that this 
“yielded valuable results which assisted considerably in the maturing 
and development of his work.”4 

In late 1906 Gandhi’s movement for the rights of South African 
Indians had been announced but had not yet commenced. In a final 
act of constitutional lobbying before commencing the campaign of 
active resistance, Gandhi spent six weeks in London to present his 
case to the British authorities. During this visit the women’s suffrage 
movement reached new heights of militancy “employing tactics and 
seeking goals strikingly similar to his own.” 

Three days after his arrival; the Women’s Social and Political Union 
held a demonstration in the Housé of Commons, resulting in the arrest 
of eleven of their number. After refusing to pay their fines, the women 
were sentenced to three months’ imprisonment. This was the largest 
number arrested in the year-long increasingly militant campaign. This 
was not lost on Gandhi who wrote an article for Indian Optnion a few 
days later. He has one of the main protesters announcing that 


I shall never obey any law in the making of which I have had no hand; I 

will not accept the authority of the court executing those laws; if you send 

me to gaol, I will go there, but I shall on no account pay a fine. I will not 

furnish any security either. 

He then ties this determination to inevitable success, success that 
the South African Indians could also achieve with the adoption of 
similar tactics: . | 
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Today the whole country is laughing at them, and they have only a few 
people on their side. But undaunted, those women work on steadfast in 
their cause. They are bound to succeed and gain the franchise, for the 
simple reason that deeds are better than words. Even those who laughed 
at them would be left wondering. If even women display such courage, 
will the Transvaal Indians fail in their duty and be afraid of gaol? Or would 
they rather consider the gaol a palace and readily 8° there? When the 
time comes, India’s bonds will snap off themselves. 


Following his return to South Africa in December, Gandhi kept up 
to date with the suffragette campaigns in London and continued to 
write about them. Following large-scale arrests during marches on 
Parliament in March 1907, Gandhi wrote that “we have to follow the 
example of the women referred to above. They go to gaol, though they 
are few in number, and thus draw the attention of the world to their 
cause.” He used the example of the sacrifice of the suffragettes to 
shame his followers into courageous action: “While English women 
do manly deeds, shall we, though men, behave like women. ...? Ina 
few days our mettle will be tested.”28 

In 1909, the now long-standing civilly disobedient Gandhi was 
again in London pushing the cause of the South African Indians. During 
the 18 weeks he spent there, he finally met members of the women’s 
movement and attended their rallies at a time when the movement 
was taking a more violent turn with the resisting of arrest, stone 
throwing, window breaking, hunger strikes in prison and even arson. 
Gandhi lauded the commitment and actions of the English suffragettes 
as examples for Satyagraha, however their violence now made them 
problematic as a model. To get around this problem, in his earlier 
writings he did not inform his audience of everything they may have 
done, omitting references to their destruction of property: “The 
systematic way in which they set about their work and their skill 
deserve the highest commendation,” and “when we consider the 
suffering and the courage of these women, how can the Indian 
Satyagrahis stand comparison with them?” 

Later, he voiced his concern at what he saw as the impatience of 
some of the women, noting that it will prove self-defeating in the long- 
run: 


Some of these women have grown impatient. It is, of course, an admirable 
thing that they should go to goal. No one can have anything to say against 
their inviting suffering on themselves... . If the British women mean to 
fight in the spirit of Satyagraha, they cannot adopt tactics (such as breaking 
windows). There is no room for impatience in Satyagraha. Those who 
want the franchise are in a minority, whereas the majority of women oppose 
the demand; so the minority has no option but to suffer for a long time. If 
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demoralized by suffering, they take to extreme measures and resort to 
violence, they will lose whatever sympathy they have and set the people 
against themselves. 


Eventually he was to realise that the violence was not merely the 
action of a few who had grown impatient but that it had become part 
of the strategy of the campaigning for some of the leading suffragettes. 
He noted that as the English respected violence, these tactics may in 
fact succeed in a limited way but could never bring about any 
meaningful transformation?! and may even endanger the whole social 
fabric.*? 

Although on the question of violence he parted company with 
them,” as Hunt points out, the suffragettes provided Gandhi with an 
important precedent to cite and a political model to examine. “It was 
a living example of the organization of a campaign for rights.”°4 He 
studied their tactics and methods with interest, first, in 1906 when he 
needed inspirational examples, he emphasised their courage and faith 
as a moral model.” Later, in 1909 when he was in the midst of his own 
campaign of civil disobedience, he became more concerned with 
operational aspects of the suffragettes struggle—fundraising, 
organisation, and publications. 

Hunt notes that Gandhi’s debt to the suffragettes‘has never been 
fully appreciated. He points out that while neither the women activists 
Gandhi came to know about and observe in London, nor indeed any 
other Western model, can claim to be the immediate and direct author 
of what became known as Satyagraha, Gandhi often talked about the 
example of the suffragettes to encourage his South African Indian 
followers—and was doing so more than a year before he discovered 
Thoreau’s “Civil Disobedience” .37 


Ferenc Deák ` 


Another possibly influential example of what was then called “passive 
resistance” of which Gandhi became aware at the time he first read 
Thoreau, and referred to with favour, was the movement, led by Ferenc 
(Francis) Deák, of nonviolent resistance by the Hungarians to despotic 
Austrian rule in the 1850s and 60s. Although this movement is 
mentioned in the early classics of nonviolence literature, and even 
haileďd'as the “first mass or corporate form of nonviolent resistance,”38 
the possible influence it had on Gandhi’s own thinking seems to have 
escaped attention. 

When Gandhi was still at the beginning of his life as a political 
activist, having moved beyond mere lobbying and legal petitioning, 
he attempted to put the case for what would become known as 
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Satyagraha (his method of creed- rather than mere policy-based 
nonviolent activism) before his constituents, the Transvaal Indians. In 
a 1907 article in his South African newspaper Indian Opinion, he wrote 
on “The Benefits of Passive Resistance” pointing out some notable 
instances. He explained how the Irish Sinn Fein movement was 
organising a peaceful campaign of self-suffering that would see Irish 
members withdrawing from the British parliament and a boycotting 
of British courts and goods. He believed that through such measures 
“without any violent struggle taking place the British would ultimately 
be obliged, or might agree, to grant Home Rule to Ireland, or would 
quit Ireland, and the Irish people would have an absolutely 
independent government.” 

The Irish struggle (as he saw it unfolding then) was a prototype of 
Gandhi’s later campaign to free India from the British yoke. The Irish 
movement, in turn, had its antecedents in Hungary: 


This movement had its roots in Austria-Hungary in the south of Europe. 
Austria and Hungary were two separate countries. But Hungary was under 
the rule of Austria and was always exploited by it. To discomfit Austria, a 
Hungarian named Dick” taught the people that they should not pay any 
taxes to Austria, should not serve any Austrian officers, and even forget 
the very name of Austria. Though the Hungarians were' very weak, this 
kind of spirit enabled them in the end to assert themselves against Austria. 
Now Hungary is not regarded as subject to Austria, but claims panty with 
it. 


During his visit to London in October and November of 1906, 
Gandhi was honing his political philosophy. He met with old friends, 
including vegetarians and theosophists, and studied.the actions of the 
idealist rational Ethical Society and, as already mentioned, the 
suffragettes.*! If he was not aware of it already, it may be a fair 
assumption that Gandhi came to know of Hungary’s nonviolent 
resistance campaign at this time through discussing the political 
situation in Ireland. By the time of his London visit, the Irish Sinn Fein 
party had been formed to wrest independénce, or at least home rule, 
from Britain. In 1904, one of the founders of the party and leading 
Irish nationalist, Arthur Griffith had published an influential little book 
on the Hungarian passive resistance movement and how it could serve 
as a model for the Irish struggle.42 While there is no direct evidence 
that Gandhi had read Griffith’s book, the tone of the above quote and 
the fact that it is coupled with his note on Sinn Fein tends to indicate 
that he at least knew of the main arguments that it contained. His 
article on Deák and Hungary’s resistance to Austria appeared a year 
after this visit. We do not know how soon before the publication of the 
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article was originally written or when or if the book had come into his 
possession. It is possible that he only learned about the Hungarian 
passive resistance campaign shortly before the article went to press. 
Guesses as to the timing or immediate source of this knowledge are 
mere speculation. Nevertheless it can be assumed that the Irish 
question, and the possible direction the “Home Rulers” could take 
given the Hungarian example, was discussed in the circles in which 
he moved in London. Later, many of the early Gandhi-following 
writers on nonviolence were to make much of ene book and the 
Hungarian example.*% 

The campaign is summarised by Griffith in a way that with a few 
minor changes could easily have characterised Gandhi’s major Indian 
civil disobedience campaigns: 


When the Austrian tax collector came to gather the taxes the people did 
not beat him or hoot him—they declined to pay him, assuring him he was 
a wholly illegal person. The tax collector thereupon called in the police 
and the police seized the man’s goods. Then the Hungarian auctioneer 
declined to auction them, and an Austrian of his profession had to be 
brought down. When he arrived he discovered he would have to bring 
bidders from Austria also. The Austrian government found in time that it 
was costing more to fail to collect the taxes than the taxes, if they were 
collected. In the hope of breaking the spirit of the Hungarians, the 
Austrians decreed that soldiers should be billeted upon them. The 
Hungarians did not resist the decree but the Austrian soldier, after a little 
experience of the misery of living in the “pube of a man who despises 
you, very strongly resisted it. . 

Austria strove to encounter the Passive Resistance of Hungary by 
ordaining...., “exclusive trading” ilegal. The Hungarians despised the 
ordinance and pursued their policy, occasioning much filling of jails with 
“village ruffians,” “demagogues,” and other disreputable people who 
disturb the peace of a country which a stronger country desires to rob. Yet 
a few months of the jail—filling process, Austria found herself in another 
cul-de-sac. 


The Resurrection of Hungary was a propaganda piece rather than a 
scholarly historical work. It was written to inspire Irish nonviolent 
resistance to the British, but was equally useful for others, like Gandhi, 
who were engaged in their own civil disobedience struggles, and 
eventually to those wanting to popularise Gandhian-style nonviolent 
resistance generally. It provided a lineage, an incorruptible and humble 
hero, many quotable quotes, and, most importantly, a story of success. 

In Griffith’s account Deák, who had retired from overt political 
activity following the revolt against Austria in 1848-49 and who from 
the mid—1850s was living in the Queen of England (Angol Kirdlynd) 
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hotel in Pest, was an annoyance to the Austrians by his mere presence 
and his continual statements that he was loyal to the Hungarian 
Constitution which had not legally been abolished. His simple presence 
seemed to give the populace hope and fanned their nationalist feelings. 
He was the spokesman of the country which kept hotter heads in check, 
conducted negotiations with the emperor, and authored the 
declarations by the Hungarian parliament (when it was able to sit), 
and to whom the Hungarian people turned to for advice. When Austria 
was threatened by wars for which it needed Hungarian support, it 
made concessionary moves. When the threat of war receded, repression 
resumed. Throughout, the message of Deák was the same: the lawful 
Hungarian Constitution of 1848 is still in force and as soon as the 
Austrians recognised this and allowed Hungarians to run their own 
affairs in line with the Constitution, they would receive Hungarian 
friendship and loyalty. In this account, Deák, while smoking his pipe 
and talking with friends in his hotel room, not only makes 
proclamations very reminiscent of Gandhi's statements fifty years in 
the futyre, but seems to be almost a prototype Mahatma. 

When the boycotting Hungarians refused to take their place in the 
“Imperial Parliament”, according to Griffith, the parliament becomes 
“a topic for laughter throughout Europe,” and Austria was forced “into 
the humiliating position of a butt for Europe’s jests.”4 Further, the 
Times noted that “passive resistance can be so organised as to become 
more troublesome than armed rebellion.”“° In 1866, when Austria faced 
defeat at the hands of the Prussians, a “pale and haggard” emperor 
Franz Josef sent for Deák in another attempt to ensure the loyalty of 


_What am I to do now, Deak?,” the monarch asked of his opponent. Deak’s 
laconic reply is celebrated in Austrian history, “Make peace, and restore 
Hungary her rights.” “If I restore Hungary her Constitution now, will 
Hungary help me to carry on the war?” the Emperor inquired. The reply 
of Deak exhibits the fearless and uncompromising character of the great 
Magyar. It was in one word, “No.” He would not make the restoration of 
his country’s rights a matter of barter.” 


By the following February the Austrians had to capitulate. In the 
Compromise of 1867, the Habsburg emperor was crowned monarch 
of Hungary, which became an equal partner in the Austro-Hungarian 
Dual Monarchy. Eighteen years after the uprising to defend the 
constitution, eighteen years of oppression and appeasement, and 
passive resistance, Deák had triumphed and the emperor came to Pest 
to restore the Constitution of 1848 “and pledge himself as King of 
Hungary to defend it with his life.”48 Deák refused public office but 
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consented to stay on in parliament as a simple member. He declined 
any honour from the new king, requesting only that on his death Franz 
Josef would say “Francis Deák was an honest man.”4? The Hungarian 
resistance, as portrayed by Griffith, was the very type of example 
Gandhi was looking for as he was forging his own methodology of 
struggle. And Griffith’s story of Deák, like the example of the jail- 
going Thoreau, must have made an impression on one who in 
childhood was so deeply touched by the story of the mythical hero 
Harishchandra who suffered many ordeals in his total commitment to 
the principle of honesty.?! 


Conclusion 


Of course there were outside influences on Gandhi-they play on 
everyone. Perhaps to the degree that Gandhi did build on historical 
examples he was aware of, the London Suffragettes and Deak and the 
Hungarian example, through the writing of Griffith, had as much 
influence on his earliest campaigns as Thoreau had. It would appear 
that Gandhi came across the history of Hungarian resistance at about 
the same time as he read Thoreau—he writes about them both for the 
first time in the same issue of his paper°*—but the Hungarian 
forerunner, in particular, has simply not been caught up in the evolution 
of the Gandhi story. 

While Thoreau may have furnished backing theory for resistance 
to the state and a practical personal example of carrying it out, the 
Deak-inspired Hungarians provided a mass popular example. 
Although Gandhi does not mention the Hungarian resistance again in 
his writings, there does not appear to be much more reason for the 
claim that Thoreau was instrumental in molding Gandhi the nonviolent 
activist than Hungarians could claim for the influence of their history 
of resistance if they were so inclined. It also seems that the feminists 
have not had as strong a need to stake a claim to having helped shape 
the Mahatma as some Thoreau supporters did. As with the Hungarians, 
if they were so inclined, they could mount just as strong a case for 
claiming credit for Gandhi. 
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Philosophy of Social Work: A 
Gandhian Perspective in the 
Era of Globalisation 


Y. Ashok Kumar 


P HILOSOPHY ANALYSES THE basic principles and concepts of social 
life. It provides the significance and importance to the value of social 
life and interprets the ideals and moral behaviours of individuals, 
society, and their relationships. The very existence of social work lies 
in the welfare of man and hence it is humanistic. But humanitarian 
thoughts are based on principles and facts of social life. It means social 
work makes use of the scientific method for public welfare. 

Like other professions, social work grew out of certain needs of 
human beings. In the beginning, social work served mainly the poor, 
but with the change of situation and conditions it became a different 
service. Now itis mostly concerned with the problems wherever human 
institutions of human relations either break down or threaten to break 
down. Social work is an entity representing three clearly distinguished 
but interrelated parties; a network of social services, carefully developed 
methods and processes and social policy expressed through social 
institutions and individuals. All the three are based on a view of human 
beings, their inter-relationships, and the ethical demands made on 
them.! 

The philosophy and social work are based on humanitarianism, 
liberalism, and democracy. Except from devotion to welfare of human 
beings, social worker has to find a method of enabling those who are 
assisted to regain their confidence in themselves for the proper 
adjustment to normal life. “The introduction of the concept and 
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philosophy of democracy further strengthened the need to recognise 
every human being as an individual, worthy of respect and recognition, 
the individual being given the right as well as responsibilities of an 
ecjual citizen in a democratic society. The consent of the governed, rule 
of the majority, respect for the creative minority, freedom of assembly, 
speech, and religion supported the development of the individual in 
his own right. Underlying these factors, is the social philosophy of 
justice, liberty, equality, and fraternity. It is the background of this 
philosophy of life that the method of social work has been developed 
by its practitioners.” 

Social work accepts as its main objectives, the adjustment of the 
individual in society. It views this adjustment as dynamic and changing 
as individual development takes place and as the social setting is 
modified.* 

It views this adjustment as dynamic and changing as individual 
development takes place and as the social setting is modified. It views 
this adjustment as dynamic and changing as individual development 
takes place and as the social setting is modified. It views the lack of 
adjustment as originating in the physical, mental, and emotional make- 
up of the individual and in the environment which conditions his 
behaviour. Thus the profession of social work functions in both areas, 
utilizing certain skills for service to the individual and others for the 
control of the environment.’ 

The concern of social work is the individual, in the understanding 
of his needs, and in his adjustment to his social environment. 

Social workers enter people’s lives in a very practical and intimate 
way, they necessarily become involved in issues which have an 
inescapable connection with the philosophy of human being.* 

Social workers are precipitated into philosophical considerations 
they takes the practical importance when we consider of what is that 
our practice consists. 


Gandhian Philosophy of Social Work 


Gandhi has his own vision of the new society and visualized that with 
genuine lead and guidance that young men and women can fruitfully 
be employed for eliminating the social evils and re- installment of higher 
moral values in the society. Tackling of dowry menace, elimination of 
age-old caste taboos and other discriminatory practices, discouraging 
child marriages and ill-treatment of widows are some of the glaring 
examples to be tackled for proper social development. 


MAHATMA GANDHI SUGGESTED and practised a twofold strategy to 
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resolve community problems. The first component is nonviolence. It 
means non-appreciation and abhorrence of power for domination, 
control, and profit. The society based on the principles of nonviolence 
seeks antyodaya as the main aim. It concentrates on the development of 
the majority. Through nonviolence all the problems, all the problems 
of the society can be solved, stressed that truth and nonviolence are 
matters of mere individual practice, but for the practice by the groups, 
communities and nations. The second component, Satyagraha, is a long 
protracted struggle, persuasion, setting examples through suffering of 
one’s convictions. These qualities are necessary for social workers. 


Value of the Individual 


Gandhi considered the individual as the point of all social concerns. 
He should be central focus of all social services for the alleviation of 
his sufferings. He believed that once the individual is perfect, he will 
acquire an enlightened state of perfection called “Ram Rajya.” His 
concept of individual perfection does not confine to a state of utmost 
comfort and happiness by acquisition of material benefits by an 
individual but also extends to the achievement of moral and ethical 
standards in one’s life. He believed in the holistic perspective in regard 
to the individual. The various factors of human life are not to be treated 
as unrelated compartments and these can never be tackled in an isolated 
way. Any change in human being that is being induced, manipulated 
on planned, will involve the consideration of multiple factors. 


The Concept of Help 

Gandhi never used the word help for the solving of people’s problems. 
Instead, he used Service (Lok seva) which meant nothing less then social, 
moral, and economic independence of the people. For Gandhi, 
constructive work and programmes are the only means by which the 
strength and the will of the people are sought to be generated. He 
formulated an 18—-point programme for constructive work on different 
aspects of social life: communal harmony, removal of untouchability, 
prohibition, Khadi gramodyog, nai talim, adult education, village 
hygiene and sanitation, service to backward classes, emancipation of 
women, health education, encouraging national education, nature cure, 
removal of economic disparity, establishing organisations for farmers, 
labourers, and youth, self—purification, seva dharma sarnbhav (religious 
tolerance) and physical labour. 

These programmes enabled people to be aware of new dimensions 
to their capacity and strength. Its aim was to bring about a total change 
in the society by generating will and strength in the people themselves. 
Gandhi felt that the involvement of constructive organisations would 
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serve two basic purposes. Firstly, these programmes would substitute 
dependence on government for socio-economic development, and put 
reliance on people themselves and, secondly, voluntary organisations 
would be able to win the support and sympathy of all sections of society 
and thus would help in the creation of the necessary climate for socio- 
economic development of the people. Ashram institutions were 
established to prepare the personnel for the development activities to 
be pursued in constructive work programmes. An Ashram, placed 
under the charge of a person acting as its leader and possessing a father 
image for the trainees was required to inspire a community life based 
on the well-known eleven vows: truth (Satya), nonviolence, non- 
possession (Aparigraha), control of palate, non-stealing, fearlessness, 
removal of untouch ability, bonded labour, equality of different 
religions, and the use of home-made goods. Thus it may be of interest 
to emphasize that Gandhi’s constructive work programme came closer 
to many popular concepts of professional social work. 

' Gandhi emphasized the spiritual nature of man as the basis of 

change and development. He used spiritualism as a technique and 
mantras and vows for constructive workers. He stressed the need for 
inculcation of scientific insight of the workers. He stressed the need for 
inculcation of scientific insight of the workers into the social and 
psychological aspects of human life. The Gandhian concept of social 
work looks to the spiritual nature of man as the main key to the 
unfoldment of the potentialities of growth. 
With the inspiration of Gandhi's thought on the spiritual nature of 
man, social work education in America in the 1960s and the 1970s 
emphasized upon man’s spiritual nature. It is believed that “Man is a 
physiological, intellectual, emotional, cultural, social, and spiritual 
being. All these aspects must be understood in order to understand the 
whole person as revealed in his social functioning.” 

_ Using Swadeshi as an umbrella term, Gandhi emphasized, economic 
cultural, social, and political dimensions of the development of society. 
In his opinion, the concept of Swadeshi would promote dependence 
on the goods produced in one’s neighbourhood rather than in remote 
areas. It included non-possession or voluntary poverty, simplicity in 
life, and resource conservation. At latest level, the Swadeshi movement 
helps in the growth of cottage industry and circulation of self-employed 
workers. This movement was fulfilling the aim of social work, ie., self- 
dependency. 

The Concept of Charkha 


The idea of the spinning-wheel was linked with the process of 
decentralization. Gandhi wanted every village to become self- 
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autonomous capable of producing enough to meet its own requirements 
and then to have a little surplus as a contribution to the requirements 
of the cities. 

Gandhi's concept of social work, his priorities, his field of action, 
and technique differed significantly from those of the professional social 
workers. But Gandhi's contribution has been to prepare the ba und 
for the establishment of the profession of social work in India. 

Gandhi’s philosophy as well as the plan of social work were 
grounded on a broad strategy of total social development resulting 
from a radial transformation from within the case of the individual 
and of the community in which he lived. Social work was not to. be 
directed merely to corrective or ameliorative activity, although this was 
important. It has to be geared to radical transformation, not merely to 
dealing with the consequences of an inequitable social order.” 

Thus it can be summarized that Gandhian philosophy of social work 
is not an individual problem oriented, ameliorative, but a community 
oriented process of rural development.® | 

Again, Gandhi’s Satyagraha campaigns of direct nonviolent 
resistance have attracted so much public attention that they have 
obscured a total view of the aims and methods of his public service 
and his intelligent and practical approach to social problems. Gandhi 
worked not merely for the country’s political freedom but for national 
regeneration.” Secondly, he did not start with a theoretical blueprint of 
national regeneration and the means of achieving it, but followed the 
ideas as they formed and grew with the actual challenges of Indian 
society at many levels. He asserted in 1926 that his ultimate goal of 
attaining Moksha or self-realization was impossible today without 
service and identification with the poorest. 

In the meetings of the Gandhi Seva Sangh held in Brindavan on 6 
May 1939, many expressed doubt but the wisdom of Gandhi 
concentrating on social reform, instead of channelizing the national 
energy solely for political work. Social reform activities, they thought, 
will automatically follow when political rights were realized. 
Answering such criticism, Gandhi declared: “In my view, there is no 
political field which is not related to social reform. They are both 
interrelated. . . . I would give the first place to work of social reform 
and only second place to purely political work, if there is such a thing.? 

Gandhi had given a brief outline of constructive social activities he 
had in mind before the individual civil disobedience was launched in 
September 1940. Later, in December 1941, he published a fuller broucher 
entitled “Constructive Programme: It Meanings and Place,” explaining 
it as the “Construction of Poorna Swaraj or complete independence by 
truthful and nonviolent means.” The 18-point programme included 
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communal unity, removal of odini, prohibition, Khadi and 
vilage industries, adult education, improving status of women, 
promotion of national and regional languages, economic equality, and 
role of students. The value of this document lies in the fact that it 
illustrates the point that, according to Gandhi, every sound political 
philosophy ought to have its corresponding component of constructive 
social work—one that contributes to the betterment of the lives of 
members of civil society. 

Gandhi’s' scheme of rural reconstruction was inspired by an 
integrated approach towards life. It did not consist of only economic 
development but also concerned social, political, educational, medical, 
and cultural aspects. His quest was to relate our spiritual and higher 
self to life so that the routine of mundance existence may be regulated 
in accordance with the dictates of our better self, lending purpose to 
life. 


Village Reconstruction 


In March 1922, Gandhi was sentenced to six years’ imprisonment on 
sedition charges against him, but he was released in February 1924 
after an operation for acute appendicitice. For reariy five years 
thereafter, Gandhi seemingly retired from agitational politics and 
devoted himself to the propagation of what he regarded as basic 
national needs—popularising of hand-spinning, removal of untouch- 
ability, and reconstruction of village economy in general. He collected 
many for all such constructive activities. 
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Some Comments on the Future of 
Rural Development in India 


Birinder Pal Singh 


Ir IS UNFORTUNATE that the space occupied by the majority 
population the world over, except in the developed countries to earn 
its living does not find an entry in most dictionaries of sociology. Urban, 
urbanization and urbanism are most sought after entries in most 
dictionaries and encyclopedias of the academic world. This precisely 
shows the bias for the urban and against that whatever is rural. How is 
it that the minority gèts defined, explained, and understood and the 
majority remains even “undefined” and more so in negative terms, 
rural is that which is not urban. And what is urban? That, which is 
having a (a) definite size of population living, (b) with a specific density, 
and (c) spread over a definite, demarcated arid delimited area. All else 
around it is rural which includes fields and settlements, concentrated 
or scattered. 

This ambiguity about, and nonspecificity of an entity called rural, 
is neither mistaken nor accidental. The evolutionary theory in sociology 
which included pioneers in the discipline, both in France and Britain 
have consistently argued that human society has a directed movement 
from lower to higher stages like savagery to civilization (Morgan), 
simple to complex and military to industrial (Spencer), and from 
primitive to modern, that is theological or fictitious to the scientific or 
positive (Comte). This unilinear and one dimensional movement of 
human society is inevitable. During the process certain places became 
centres of excellence and civilization that in turn became models for 
the remaining society for emulation. Thus “culture” and “civilization” 
got encapsulated in certain definite pockets of geographic and social 
spaces called urban or cities. Smaller the city, more close is its population 
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to the savage and larger the city, more civilized are its inhabitants. This 
has become a yardstick and an index of modernization, development, 
and civilization in the contemporary society. The Greek polis and the 
modern metropolis are meant for the cultured and the civilized. 

Thus the demographic profile of the world is changing in favour of 
the urban. The streams of migration are from rural to urban and from 
smaller to bigger and still bigger cities, the modern metropolises which 
in turn constitute megalopolis. In 1800 AD three per cent of the world’s 
population was living in towns of 5000 persons or more. This figure 
doubled after 50 years and touched the 14 per cent mark in the year 
1900. In 1950, it stood at 30 per cent and in 2001 it has touched the 46 
per cent mark in 2001.1 In 1850 there were only three cities in the world 
with a million plus population but a hundred years later their number 
shot up to 75. In 1990 there were 2.58 billion urban dwellers in the 
world that is projected to go beyond five billion by 2025.* The 
developing countries are imitating the Western countries only in modes 
and patterns of urbanization. 

As the society is becoming global through media and 
communication technology, the hiatus between the rural and the urban 
which is professed to be decreasing is in fact becoming more and more 
conspicuous and glaring. It is getting sharper than before. The liveable 
geographical space gets fragmented more and more acutely between 
centres of civilization and those of barbarism. The distinction from the 
“lesser other,” the rural, and the tribal that were earlier outside the 
limits of the city, has now been inverted and brought well with, in the 
bounds of the city itself. As a result of the increasing urban population, 
the condemned other is now right there in the city, in the form of slums, 
ghettos or China towns besides other lower strata of urban populace. 
The downtown or the central business district of the American 
metropolis which once boasted of immense economic activity are now 
lying deserted. The case of Detroit, the “city of the automobile” is a 
glaring example of this state of affairs where more than sixty per cent 
accommodation is vacant providing shelter to the poor immigrants 
and all types of workshirkers, lumpen elements, and the unemployed. 

The modernization theory in sociology further authenticates the 
argument that to be modern is to do things that do not belong to them. 
To be modern is to shun one’s tradition since tradition is primitive and 
barbaric, if not savage. Thus we have a continuum of centres of “culture” 
and “civilization” dotting the rural landscape of under—and uncivilized 
populace seen as objects of hate and aversion. 

The rural and the urban also signify the division between nature 
and culture. The former represents the rural and the latter the urban. 
The modern theories of growth and civilization of human society also 
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expect the victory of culture over nature. And, this tendency has become 
sharper than ever before, with the development of modern science and 
technology since both are not natural. Both of these are applied to the 
urban space to give it a modern outlook. Not certain pockets but the 
whole city be planned scientifically meeting the requirements of modern 
technology. Chandigarh, called the City Beautiful, is the first thoroughly 
planned city in the country designed by a French modernist, Le 
Carbusier. 

The model towns and cantonments developed by the colonial 
power were meant not only to isolate and insulate the British but also 
their henchmen from the native urban population. These areas of the 
city were then sought after places for the rich and the elite. The 
haphazard growth of the present-day cities, mushrooming of 
unplanned colonies in all urban centres of the country, and the rampant 
erowth of slums etc. have made them resemble like “developed” 
villages. Thus an alternative is given by the urban development 
authorities—HUDA, PUDA and HPUDA—of Haryana, Punjab and 
Himachal Pradesh respectively in the states of the North West India to 
develop colonies in major cities “resembling” Chandigarh. These 
government agencies are developing urban estates on the lines of 
erstwhile model towns. The private builders too are constructing similar 
elite colonies, thus creating an oasis of modernity and cleanliness, 
sanitation, and hygiene, among large chunks of filth and dirt scattered 
by the” lesser people.” | 

An important feature of such expensive and exclusive residential 
colonies besides their Western outlook is tight security at single entry 
points. This round-the-clock private security and surveillance so very 
essential for the bare minimum safety needs of the anonymous and 
heterogeneous urban population, especially the rich and the elite, is 
symptomatic of the distrust of the modern Indian state and its police 
force that is alleged to be not only corrupt and insincere to duty but 
actively colludes with the criminals. The densely packed residential 
colonies of the poor on the periphery of big cities are potential . 
marauders and looters during abnormal situations like the riots etc. 
An active involvement of these people inhabiting the periphery of Delhi, 
at the instance of police and certain politicians, is a glaring example of 
this kind that was witnessed during the Delhi riots of 1984 following 
the assassination of Indira Gandhi. 


THE WHOLE IDEA of rural development, to my mind, flows from this 
framework of acculturating and civilizing the rural people much on 
the pattern of the civilizing “mission” of the erstwhile colonial powers 
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of the world who prowled over the whole of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. For the city moderns and the urban elite, the village rustics 
are to be brought into the “mainstream” of the nation socially, culturally, 
politically, and economically. 

Who are the rural people? What are their attributes? How are they 
compatible or incompatible to the modern urbanites? The socio-cultural 
traits of the rural people are structured by the peasant economy, a self— 
dependent mechanism of subsistence and reproduction of both men/ 
women and material. A peasant need not to look outside the village for 
seeds, manure, technology, or for the marketing of produce since there 
were no surpluses available for this purpose or, may—be, because the 
production was not market-oriented but family-oriented. These 
features resulted in the formation of sleeping societies that remained 
substantially unchanged over millennia. The mechanical solidarity 
concretized the norms and values year after year and generation after 
generation which is why we still find the remnants of these features in 
the most sophisticated of the urbanites too. Thus the ways of acting, 
thinking, and feeling of the villagers are in stark opposition to the urban 
people whose ways are structured by the market economy that 
necessitates cleverness, quickness, and high awareness of one’s self- 
interest. 

On the contrary, a peasant has basically social rather than economic 
way of reasoning, the lack of calculation that is of seeking to maximize 
income in money terms. These traits have been well-documented by 
Thomas and Znaniecki.* Even Marx referred to the rural societies in 
which the operation of “law of value” never emerged and to which, 
therefore, the “general economic laws of society” did not apply. Shanin 
writes: “Small producers society falls historically in the intermediate 
period between tribal-nomadic and industrializing societies. . . . 
However, the small-producer pattern of society proved as lasting as 
and no less stable than most other historical types of social structure; 
society based on a biological, cyclical, non-structural dynamism, with 
the family farm as its nuclear unit, has demonstrated exceptional 
stability all over the world.”° 

This stability has now been hampered with the onset of 
industrialized market economy the world over. The industrial 
revolution unleashed industrialization that in turn quickened the pace 
of urbanization thus resulting in mass migration of population from 
rural to urban areas. The pioneer in industrial revolution, Britain, had 
only 27 per cent urban population at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century that swelled to 77 per cent towards the end of that century. 
The USA, the role model of all nation-states for modernization and 
development, has only 25 per cent people living in rural areas, and 
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Canada’s is still lower by three per cent. This alludes to the fact that 
modern development and modern society mean less and less of rural 
population. This precisely is the logic of development of modern 
market-oriented industrial economy and' society. The modern society 
needs the rural sector for three types of resources, namely (a) food for 
the teeming millions who are not engaged in agriculture, (b) human 
labour for the growing industry, and (c) surplus savings for investment 
in the industrial sector. The application of technology to agriculture 
and its present commercialization are only meant to generate more 
labour for the city-based industry. Sociologically speaking, migration 
from rural to urban is always taken as an index of vibrant and 
developing economy. The migrant labour force is believed to be 
committed to work only and only if it is least attached to his distant 
home in a remote village. Remittance of his earnings back home is also 
not appreciated. Barrington Moore has identified three different political 
routes to the modern industrial society: democratic (USA, Britain, and 
France), fascist (Germany and Japan), and socialist (Russia and China). 
And what was common to all these routes was that peasantry got 
inevitably subdued sooner or later.® 


WHEN INDIA GOT independence we had two options available to us. 
One Western, modern industrial model of development, and the other 
indigenous. The former was championed by Nehru and the latter by 
Gandhi. Nehru got fascinated by the Western science since its 
application was expected to alleviate the poverty of Indians hopefully 
in a short span of time. The centralized planning from top was believed 
to deliver the goods fast, and to all and sundry. The big industry as 
modern temples, institutions of modern science and technology, and 
its application to agriculture was a great dream indeed that now seems 
crumbled. Nehru could not appreciate the chasm between the imported, 
exotic modern scientific education.and work ethics and the traditional 
culture groomed in this ancient civilization since millennia. No doubt, 
he wrote Discovery of India that, in fact, was truly discovered by Gandhi. 

Gandhi had understood not only the manifest structure of the 
Western civilization and its science/technology, he ‘had also grasped 
its latent structure, its spirit that exudes domination and violence on 
both nature and culture. That is why he said that India lives in villages, 
and if its villages perish, India will perish too. Let us see what is his 
notion of an ideal village that may consist of about 1000 souls:” 

An ideal Indian village will be so constructed as to lend itself to perfect 


sanitation. It will have cottages with sufficient light and ventilation, built 
of a material obtainable within a radius of five miles of it. The cottages will 
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have courtyards enabling the householders to plant vegetables for domestic 
use and to house their cattle. The village lanes and streets will ibe free of all 
avoidable dust. It will have wells according to its needs and accessible to 
all. It will have houses of worship for all, also a common meeting place, a 
village common for grazing its cattle, a cooperative dairy, primary and 
secondary schools in which industrial education will be the central factor, 
and it will have village panchayats for settling disputes. It will produce its 
own grains, vegetables and fruit, and its own Khadi® 


Thus the “new” or we may say “modern” villages of Gandhi are 
planned and well-designed. He was not contended with the traditional 
unplanned village. He wanted a total restructuring of the rural space 
for the welfare of all. I would suggest that it was only he who had 
wanted rural development in the true sense of the term, both in letter 
and spirit. He wanted the village to develop itself into a modern habitat 
centre retaining its autonomy. He wanted a village republic, sovereign 
in its own right that was capable of defending itself even against external 
aggression. Gandhi writes about his vision: 


My idea of village Swaraj is that it is a complete republic, independent of 
its neighbours for its own vital wants, and yet interdependent for many 
others in which dependence is a necessity. Thus every village’s first concern 
will be to grow its own food crops and cotton for its cloth. It should have a 
reserve for its cattle, recreation, and playground for adults and children. 
Then if there is more land available, it will grow useful money crops, thus 
excluding ganja, tobacco, opium and the like. The village will maintain a 
village theatre, school, and public hall. It will have its own waterworks 
ensuring clean water supply. This can be done through controlled wells or 
tanks. Education will be compulsory up to the final basic course. As far as 
possible, every activity will be conducted on a cooperative basis. There 
will be no castes such as we have today with their graded untouchability. 
Nonviolence with its technique of Satyagraha and non-cooperation will 
be the sanction of the village community. There will be a compulsory service 
of village guards who will be selected by rotation from the register 
maintained by the village. The Government of the village will be conducted 
by the panchayat of five persons annually elected by the adult villagers, 
male and female, possessing minimum prescribed qualifications. These will 
have all the authority and jurisdiction required. Since there will be no system 
of punishment in the accepted sense, this panchayat will be the legislature, 
judiciary and executive combined to operate for its year of office? (emphasis 
Gandhi tried his level best to preserve the traits of an ancient 
civilization and also suggested ways to insulate it from the harmful 
effects of the modern world. He writes in his Hind Swaraj: 

It was not that we did not know how to invent machinery, but our 
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forefathers knew that, that if we set our heart after such things, we would 
become slaves and lose our moral fibre. They, therefore, after due 
deliberation decided that we should only do what we could with our hands 
and feet.... that large cities were a snare and a useless encumbrance and 
that people would not be happy in them, that there Would be gangs of 
thieves and robbers, prostitution and vice flourishing in them and that 
poor men would be robbed by rich men. They were, therefore, satisfied 
with small villages.!° 


Gandhi had always preferred the small to the big and the rural to 
the urban/city. He wrote in Harijan in 1939 that the villages will be 
protected against the inroads of the cites: “At one time cities were 
dependent on the villages. Now, it 1s the reverse. There is no 
_ interdependence.” To ensure this interdependence he suggested that 
“nothing will be allowed to be produced by cities which can be equally 
well—produced by villages. The proper function of cities is to serve as 
clearing houses for village products.” 1? 

Earlier villages produced and supplied to the towns and cities all 
their wants. “India became impoverished when our cities became 
foreign markets and began to drain the villages dry by dumping cheap 
and shoddy goods from foreign lands.”8 

But what sort of products were and shall be manufactured in the 
villages? Certainly, not the consumer products of the modern capitalist 
market but essential ones necessary for living non-luxuriously, 
following the principle of aparigreha. If this is the goal, then machinery 
is not taboo to him either. He writes in Harijan: 


Therefore we have to concentrate on the village being self-contained, 
manufacturing mainly for use. Provided this character of the village industry 
is maintained, there would be no objection to villages using even modern 
machines and tools that they can afford to use. Only they should not be 
used as a means of exploitation of others!* (emphasis added). 


Smallness of the village size is important to him for political reasons 
too. The freedom of people could only be ensured in a true democracy 
and that could only be a rural democracy opposed to the present-day 
lofty, unrealistic, and illusive notions of “world” or “global democracy.” 
For Gandhi: 


Independence must begin at the bottom. Thus every village will be a 
republic or Panchayat having full powers. It follows, therefore, that every 
village has to be self-sustained and capable of managing its affairs even to 
the extent of defending itself against the whole world. It will be trained - 
and prepared to perish in the attempt to defend itself against any onslaught 
from without. Thus, ultimately, it is the individual who is the unit. This 
does not exclude dependence on and willing help from neighbours or from 
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the world. It will be free and voluntary play of mutual forces. Such a society 
is necessarily highly cultured in which every man knows what he or she 
wants and, what is more, knows that no one should want anything that 
others cannot have with equal labour. 


In this structure composed of innumerable villages, there will be 
ever—widening, never ascending circles. Life will not be a pyramid with 
the apex sustained by the bottom. But it will be an oceanic circle whose 
centre will be the individual always ready to perish for the village, the 
latter ready to perish for the circle of villages, till at last the whole 
becomes one life composed of individuals, never aggressive in their 
arrogance but ever humble, sharing the majesty of the oceanic circle of 
which they are integral units. 

Therefore the outermost circumference will not wield power to 
crush the inner circle but will give strength to all within and derive its 
own strength from it. 


THIS IS, TO my mind, the crux of rural development that must be 
implemented whenever and wherever. But unfortunately, this idea was 
put to scorn by both Nehru, the builder of modern India, and by 
Ambedkar, the mentor of the Indian Constitution. Gandhi wrote to Nehru 
on 5 October 1945: 


I believe that if India is to attain true freedom, and through India the world 
as well, then sooner or later we will have to live in villages—in huts, not in 
alaces. 
That truth and nonviolence we can glimpse only in the simplicity of villages. 
The simplicity depends on the spinning—wheel. I am not scared that the 
world seems to be moving backward. The moth whirls the wildest as it 
approaches its doom and is burnt away while whirling. It is possible that 
India fails to get out of the whirl It is my duty to try, until my last breath, 
to extricate India therefrom, and through India the world at large.'® 
Nehru retorted: “I do not understand why a village should 
necessarily embody truth and nonviolence. A village, normally 
speaking, is backward intellectually and culturally and no progress 
can be made from a backward environment. Narrow—minded people 
are much more likely to be untruthful and violent.”!” And the Chairman 
of the Constitution Drafts Committee, Ambedkar, remarked: “What is 
the village but a sink of localism and den of ignorance, narrow- 
mindedness, and communalism? I am glad that the Draft Constitution 
has discarded the village and adopted the individual as its units.”18 
These modernists even did not listen to Rousseau who said: 
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“Democracy presupposes many conditions that are difficult to unite”: 
“small state, a simple lifestyle, a large measure of equality in rank and 
wealth, and “little or no luxury’* P? (emphasis added). 

LeviStrauss, a noted social anthropologist also notes: 


As the village is replaced by the city, “actual human beings are separated 
or brought together by means of intermediaries or relays, by administrative 
organs and ideological groupings.” Politics becomes a matter, not of 
personal confrontation, but of impersonal ideologies, and the past is 
regained through official histories, not personal recollections. The stage was 
set for large scale political manipulation and social repression”? (emphasis added). 


He laments that the Europeans had been so obsessed with power, 
that in their desire to remake the world in their own image, they had 
willingly destroyed most of the technologically primitive societies on 
this planet and paved the way for a new age of “monoculture.”2! He 
stressed the urgent need to preserve these native cultures since these 
are disintegrating faster than the radioactive bodies. 


WHERE HAVE THESE, theories of modernization and development policies 
taken us since independence? Over the last 58 years such policies have 
shown that their results in many ways as quite contrary to the planners 
of agricultural and rural development. No doubt we achieved high 
grain production that filled our granaries, but at a considerable cost to 
the small peasant, ecology, and environment of the region. Let me cite 
the case of Punjab as an example of the negative consequences of the 
modernist policies of rural development and planning. Things at the 
all_India level are no better than what these are in Punjab, once a front- 
ranking state of the country. 

The latest report of the World Bank on Punjab throws light on certain 
vital statistics. It says 552 government schools do not have a single 
teacher, 2500 have one teacher each and in 7000 primary schools there 
are only two or three teachers. Each day 36 per cent primary teachers 
abstain from schools. Of the remaining 64 per cent, only half go to 
classes.” What is the future of government school education and its 
products after 58 years of self—rule? 

The state of the health centres in rural areas is equally dismal. The 
doctors and other staff go there to collect their salaries only. On an 
average, on any day, “nearly 39 per cent of doctors and 44 per cent of 
„other medical personnel are absent from their place of work.” When 
the doctor is present, there are no medicines. Who would care for the 
health of rural people if not quacks and shamans etc.? What are we 
now expecting of rural development if it has failed miserably on these 
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two important parameters of people’s education and health. 

The lofty ideals of the Green Revolution sponsored by the PL 480 
of the USA did show.signs of prosperity immediately. The small and 
marginal farmers did experience some rise in their income levels in the 
beginning that, however, could not be sustained. Numerous small and 
marginal landholdings have since become non—viable. According to 
the Punjab Human Development Report 2004, the marginal (up to 1 
hectare) landholdings have declined from 37.63 per cent in 1970-71 to 
18.65 per cent in 1995-96. These figures for the small (1-2 hectares) 
landholdings are 18.91 per cent and 16.78 per cent respectively. The 


Report says: 


An 1970-71 marginal and small holdings accounted for 56.54 percent of 
the total holdings but in 1995-96, medium and large holdings accounted 
for 57.29 per cent of total holdings. The longer-term trend shows an increase 
in the number of medium and large holdings, thereby contributing towards 
the disappearance of marginal holdings. The size of the marginal holdings 
makes them non—viable, given the present technology of production in 
Punjab. In the absence of job opportunities in other sectors of the economy, 
non—viability of the marginal, and to some extent, small holdings is a cause 
of worry. The cultivators with marginal land holdings are very poor, lack 
capital resources and have no other skill that can help them join the ranks 
of labour in rural or urban areas.”4 


Punjab Development Report (CRRID) also notes: “Land sale was more 
by the small and marginal farmers, mostly because of distress due to 
their inability to support their farms.” 

Bhalla and Chadha note that about one-third of the marginal 
farmers (tilling less than 2.5 acres or 1 hectare of land) are living below 
the poverty line. It is ironic that despite a tremendous advance in 
technology, many of the marginal farmers in Punjab are still unable to 
eke out a minimum living. It is equally disturbing that about 24 per 
cent of small farmers (tilling between 2.5 to 5.0 acres or 2 hectares of 
land) are also living below the poverty line.” The situation has not 
improved over these years. Sukhpal Singh notes that 34.07 per cent 
marginal farmers were living below the poverty line in 1990-91: “It is 
further found that the condition of marginal farmers was worse than 
that of agricultural labourers in the state, both in terms of per capita 
income and in terms of consumption.”” 


The World Bank Report of 2004 says: 


Punjab’s economy has been on a secular decline, with other states fast 
catching up with its high per capita income. Even prior to the Green Revolution, 
Punjab was one of the most well-off states in the country. With the onset of 
Green Revolution, Punjab surged ahead to become the richest state in the 
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country. A comparison with Maharashtra, the second richest state in India, 
shows that in 1972-73, Punjab’s per capita income was 51 per cent higher 
than that of Maharashtra. Today Maharashtra and Punjab are, however, in 
the same per capita income league again. . . . it is certain that Maharashtra 
will grow more rapidly than Punjab in the coming year. 


If the current growth trend persists for another decade, by the end 
of it, at least four Indian states—Gujrat, Karnataka, Maharashtra, and 
Tamil Nadu—are likely to have per capita income higher than that of 
Punjab.78 

The Report continues: 


.... Punjab practises the most input—intensive agriculture. It has the largest 
proportion of irrigated area, highest cropping intensity, and most intensive 
use of fertilizers, tractors, and pesticides. The impact of these input- 
intensive agricultural practices on the quality and quantity of the state’s 
land and water resources has become a real concern. Of the greatest concerns 
is the over-exploitation of groundwater resources of the state.“ Aulakh 
notes that the water table is fast declining at an alarming rate of 55 cm per 
year in most parts of the state. 


A decade ago, Pritam Gill had expressed doubts about Punjab’s 
potential to sustain economic development based on agriculture. “Over 
84 per cent of Punjab’s geographical areas and about 93 per cent of its 
total cultivable area is under cultivation. With forest area of only about 
5.65 per cent of the total area in Punjab, and cropping intensity having 
reached as high as 175.7 per cent, the bubble of Punjab’s agriculture is 
about to burst.”3! The forest cover as percentage to total area further 
dwindled to 2.8 per cent in 1997-98 against the all-India average of 
19.3 per cent.34 

Vandana Shiva locates Punjab crisis in the failure of Green 
Revolution whose social and ecological costs remained hidden and 
hitherto unnoticed. She extends her logic to explain social conflicts in 
the South Asian region: ‘.... the most “successful” experiments in 
economic growth and development have become in less than two 
decades, crucibles of violence and civil war.’ 

She concludes: 


Yet the Punjab experience brings home the point that even the Green 
Revolution was bounded by ecological limits, and by attempting to 
break out of them, it further increased those limits, generating new 
levels of scarcity, insecurity, and vulnerability.” 


The crisis of Punjab agriculture has further deepened during the 
last decade. The debts on the small farmers are consistently rising. 
Shergill notes that from the total debt amount of Rs. 5700.91 crores on 
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all farmers, the share of the marginal (up to 2.5 acres) and the small - 
(2.5-5.0 acres) farmers is largest at Rs. 1229.58 and Rs. 1651.31 crores 
respectively, that is, slightly over fifty per cent. And the total debt per 
operated acre of Rs. 10105 is also highest on the marginal farmer.” 
This has also pushed the farmers to commit suicides. Over the last one 
decade about 2700 suicide cases have been reported from all over 
Punjab. The Punjab Report 2004 notes: “The high debt burden on 
marginal and small cultivators has ruined many and they have had to 
either sell or mortgage their land. Economic hardship, high incidence 
of debt burden, and harassment by bank officials and moneylenders 
have triggered instances of suicides by many cultivators. This 
phenomenon started during the second half of the 1980s and gathered 
momentum during the 1990s.”°6 

The rising unemployment of youth under such circumstances is 
forcing them to migrate to towns or abroad, no matter what the cost. 
Many have lost their lives while crossing the international borders 
following the tricky routes and illegal means of travel agents. Those 
who stay behind as they could not make it are given to drugs and alcohol 
in a big way. There is hardly any ailment that is not afflicting the rural 
society of Punjab at the turn of the twenty-first century. The issue 
becomes more serious when we note that the government expenditure 
on Rural development programmes in Punjab has risen consistently - 
from Rs. 125 lakhs in 1965-66 to Rs. 23227 lakh in 1995-96.” The total 
rural development (actual expenditure) under Five-Year Plans-7th, 8th 
and 9th—has risen from Rs. 9867.82 lakh in 1985-90 to Rs. 18119.04 lakh 
in 1992-97 to Rs. 25067.87 lakhs in 1997-2001. 

Why the rural development programmes have failed? Where have 
they faltered? Have the modern theories of rural development failed 
us or there is something lacking in our practice and implementation? 
Is it a failure on the part of the state or its people? 

These very villages that have sustained humanity since millennia 
are now fast becoming “dens of ignorance.” The “localism” (Ambedkar) 
and “narrow—mindedness of these intellectually and culturally 
backward” villagers (Nehru) have hitherto carried out all those 
intellectual, technological, and cultural advances that have brought the 
humankind to its present level of development. These are only the 
modern theories of development that have declared the village a 
condemned place, hence calling for its doomsday. How can we think 
of rural development under the shadow of such theories that would 
like either to retain the rural people in their hamlets so that they may 
not vitiate the civilized urban milieu; or else seek their elimination; or 
at best remain appended to cities in some form as settlements of ‘lesser’ 
beings, as relics of the past ages? 
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Reading Gandhi in 
Two longues 


Tridip Suhrud 


GANDHI RECORDS THE deep embarrassment with which he 
admitted to his Theosophist friends in London that he had read the 
Gita neither in Sanskrit nor in Gujarati. He said: “They talked to me 
about the Gita. They were reading Sir Edwin Arnold’s translation— 
The Song Celestial—and they invited me to read the original with them. 
I felt ashamed, as I had read the divine poem neither in Samskrit nor in 
Gujarati.” 1 He read the Gita first in translation and only then in Samskrit 
and Gujarati. His acquaintance with the life of Buddha was also through 
Sir Edwin’s biography; The Light of Asia. This experience was not 
unusual. He was reflecting what was a common experience of many 
youngmen of India in the later half of the nineteenth century. 
Acquaintance with one’s own culture, tradition, history, and religion 
through the medium of English language and Western education was 
a common feature of the colonial cultural exchange. It was as if one 
defined oneself through the English eyes and in the English language. 
However, we are not concerned here with the impact of colonialism on 
Gandhi or his responses to it. Our primary concern is with the act of 
translation. In this we shall have to deal with Gandhi's reading of the 
Western civilization. 

Gandhi was a serious student of languages. He believed that as a 
leader he ought to communicate with the people in their own language. 
Gandhi read and wrote three languages with a certain degree of ease: 
Gujarati, his mother tongue; English; and Hindi which he hoped would 
become the national language of India. His lifelong quest was to be 
able to communicate with the people of India in their own tongue and 
in their own idiom. He therefore made serious attempts to learn various 
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Indian languages. When he was in South Africa, he tried to learn Tamil 
and Telugu, the two languages from South India. In fact, he published 
his weekly newspaper The Indian Opinion in Gujarati and English and 
it often carried a few pages in Tamil and Telugu. He learnt Hindi, Urdu, 
and Bangla. Even on the morning of his assassination he had his Bangla 
lessons. He could sign his name in fourteen Indian languages. 


WE MUST ALSO remember that Gandhi was a translator. He translated 
Tolstoy, some writings of Ruskin, and also Plato’s Defence of Socrates 
into Gujarati. He also rendered into English his most important 
philosophical work Hind Swaraj. Gandhi-is also one of the most 
translated writers of Gujarat. He commissioned translations of his books 
and writings into English. He supervised and authenticated most 
translations of his work. After his death, all his writings, speeches, 
letters, and conversations have been published in 100 volumes of the 
Collected Works Of Mahatma Gandhi (CWMG). The CWMG is available 
in three languages: Gujarati, English, and Hindi. Thus the process of 
translation of his works went on much after his death and it continues 
even today. 


THE ATTEMPT HERE will be to understand how Gandhi translated certain 
key philosophical concepts. This would allow us to understand not 
only his philosophy but also his understanding of the method of 
translation, its possibilities, and limitations. We will have to use certain 
Gujarati terms in the process, which I hope to be able to clarify in closest 
English equivalents. Translation fundamentally is a process of 
communicating meaning across languages, cultures, intellectual 
traditions, and time. It was no different for Gandhi. 


LET US TAKE one example. Gandhi was in South Africa when the 
Transvaal government proposed changes in the Asiatic Act. The changes 
made registration of all Asiatics compulsory and demanded that all 
Asiatics submit impressions of all their fingers, a clause that was seen 
as humiliating and degrading. Gandhi was a practising barrister and a 
very successful one at that. He was trained in Western Law and 
Jurisprudence; he used English language in courts and in all public 
discourses in South Africa. It would have been easy for him to 
understand the implications of the new law in English. His response is 
fascinating. Describing the process he says: “I took the Transvaal 
Government Gazette Extraordinary of 22 August 1906 in which the 
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Ordinance was published, home from the office. I went up a hill near 
the house in the company of a friend and began to translate the draft 
Ordinance into Gujarati.”* This is remarkable. A Britain barrister trained 
in practising law in a South African colony, translates a legal ordinance 
into his mother tongue in order to comprehend the true significance of 
it! What does this signify? He knew that the Ordinance was intended 
for the Asiatic community, particularly the Indians. Although drafted 
in legal language, its implications were to be deeply cultural. The 
cultural significance of this document could be grasped only in the 
language of the people it was aimed at. The humiliation inherent in 
that cold, bureaucratic document could be internalised fully only in 
his own language. It was only after its translation not only in linguistic 
sense but also in a cultural sense that any effective opposition to it 
could be thought of. Thus for him translation was a process by which 
alien notions could be grasped, their meanings could be internalised, 
and cultural responses to it could be offered. 


LET US TAKE another example of this process. This example deals with 
the question of the literary form of his Autobiography. Autobiography 
in India is essentially a nineteenth-century form of writing. Its 
emergence was linked with two processes. One was the process of 
Western education, the second was the movement for social and 
religious reform that shook the second half of the nineteenth century 
in various regions of India. Western education brought to young 
university graduates Western notions of aesthetics, ethics, philosophy, 
and social organisation. It also introduced them to the practice of writing 
history in the liner Western sense. It also brought to them the idea that 
each person had a unique individual identity. The social and religious 
reform movement gave them the sense that the old order was changing 
and a new, modern, and more progressive social order was about to 
emerge. They wanted to capture this process in literary forms. Two 
very powerful literary forms that emerged in the nineteenth 

India were the novel and the autobiography. In a culture, which had a 
long tradition of storytelling and story—writing, novel as a new form 
of writing, did not pose many cultural problems. It was the 
autobiography which was deeply troubling as a literary form. Major 
Indian philosophical systems had been advocating the self—effacement 
of the individual. It was argued that only by the subjugation of the 
individual ego that the soul could be sublimated and could eventually 
be one with the Creator. In such a culture, autobiography as a story of 
the self was seen as introducing major cultural transitions. Therefore 
almost all individuals who wrote autobiographies in various Indian 
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languages in the nineteenth century wrote about the difficulty of writing 
about the self in an alien form. They tried to resolve this tension by 
claiming that by writing the autobiography in their mother tongue they 
were modernising the literary tradition of their language. 


WHEN GANDHI DECIDED to write his autobiography in 1925, he had to 
face the same dilemma. How was he to speak about his life in a form 
that was seen as Western? Would he be endorsing the superiority of 
Western cultural modes by doing so? He narrates his perplexity: “But 
a God-fearing friend had his doubts, which he shared with me on my 
day of silence. ‘What has set you on this adventure?’ he asked” ‘Writing 
an autobiography is a practice peculiar to the West. I know of nobody 
in the East having written one, except amongst those who have come 
under Western influence. ... Don’t you think it would be better not to 
write anything like an autobiography, at any rate just as yet?,”3 Gandhi's 
unnamed friend was advocating a familiar argument. Autobiography 
is a form peculiar to the colonisers and those Indians who were 
colonised. Why should Gandhi, the most creative opponent of the 
colonial culture, attempt to write one and in the process endorse a 
Western. practice? 

Gandhi's response to this criticism is most creative. He responded: 
“This argument had some effect on me. But it is not my purpose to 
attempt a real autobiography. I simply want to tell the story of my 
. numerous experiments with truth...But I should certainly like to narrate 
my experiments in the spiritual field which are known only to myself, 
and from which I have derived such powers as I possess for working 
in the political field. If the experiments are really spiritual, then there 
can be no room for self—praise. They can only add to my humility.”4 

Gandhi is at his creative best in this passage. He distinguishes 
between what he calls a real autobiography and an autobiography that 
he would write. A real autobiography is a Western form, a form that 
can lead to self—praise. But what he wanted to write was not that. His 
attempt would be to tell a story of his experiments with truth. These 
experiments were spiritual and moral. A narration of such experiments 
can only make him and his readers more aware of his limitations and 
would make him more humble. He takes the Western form of writing 
about the self and translates it in his own idiom. The Gujarati word for 
autobiographical writings is Atmakatha. The term Atmakatha translates 
not as autobiography but as “the story of the soul.” Gandhi here is 
translating a literary form. We are aware that autobiography in its 
origins is a Christian practice. In its original sense, it was a story of a 
soul in search of God. Gandhi by employing autobiography as 
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Atmakatha opens up the possibility of speaking of his striving and 
pinning for self—realisation, to see God face to face and to attain Moksha. 
As Atmakatha, his story of the self would be authentically Indian, as it 
would speak of his spiritual and moral quest. No one before him or 
after him in the autobiographical tradition of India would succeed in 
writing an Atmakatha. There is an interesting transposition that happens 
in the actual act of translating Gandhi’s Autobiography from Gujarati 
into English. In the original Gujarati the main title of the story is Satya 
Na Prayogo, which literally means experiments with truth. The word 
Atmakatha appears as a subtitle. It signifies two things: one, that it is 
the story of experiments that is primary; and, two, it has an 
autobiographical context as these experiments were done by an 
individual. The title thus matches with what Gandhi’s original intention 
was. In the English translation the process is reversed. An Autobiography 
becomes the main title while “experiments with truth” is rendered as a 
subtitle. It indicates not a failure of translation, but a much deeper 
cultural failure. It indicates the difficulty of speaking about the soul in 
an alien tongue. 


GANDHI IS ALSO doing another act of translation in this process. The 
first act of translation was the transformation of the literary form itself, 
the second act was of translation was that of the method. Gandhi calls 
it experiments with truth. Let us focus on the word “experiments” first, 
“experiment” is a method that is deeply associated with Western 
science. As a method it presupposes two aspects: one is the distance 
between the subject and the object or between the observer and the 
observed, only when this separation between the subject and the object 
is attained Science emerges, this makes science value—free and therefore 
universal, and the second is dependent upon the first. An experiment, 
which is value—free and where the distance between the subject and 
the object is attained leads to truth or a fact that can be verified. Thus 
an experiment is a method of arriving at truth. Experiments are not 
about truth, they lead to what we regard as truth. 


GANDHI CHOSE TO call his method experiments; even in Gujarati he 
used the term “Prayogo,” which denotes experimentation. This choice 
of term is very significant. He had another term available from the 
spiritual tradition. This term is “Sadhana.” “Sadhana” is a difficult term 
to translate into English. It has been variously translated as spiritual 
practices, as penance, and as striving. But Gandhi consciously used 
the term “Prayogo,” experiments. He explains why the term 
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“experiment” was chosen over “Sadhana” in the following way: “There 
are some things which are known only to oneself and one’s maker. 
They are clearly incommunicable. The experiments that I am about to 
relate are not such.”° He was saying that if his striving was such that it 
was communicable only to him and to his God, they would be Sadhana. 
But the experiments that he was referring to were not such. He, in fact, 
refered to the scientific method. He said: “I claim for them nothing 
more than does a scientist who, though he conducts his experiments 
with the utmost accuracy, forethought, and minuteness, never claims 
any finality about his conclusions, but keeps an open mind regarding 
them. I have gone through deep self—introspection, searched myself 
through and through, and examined and analysed every psychological 
situation. ... For me they appear to be absolutely correct, and seem for 
the time being to be final.”° Thus Gandhi applied the Western scientific 
methods to his spiritual experiments. But he introduced a major 
transformation in the method. The scientific method necessarily implies 
division between the subject and the object to arrive at truth. But what 
Gandhi requires is the scientific method without the separation. So he 
becomes both the subject and the object in his search for truth. Thus he 
took the Western scientific method and turned it into a spiritual practice 
by destroying the opposition between the subject and the object. 


GANDHI AS A translator appears to be operating at various levels. He is 
doing translation to derive meaning, to alter a literary form, and even 
to transform the scientific method. Now let us take an example where 
he seems to be suggesting the non-translatability of an intellectual 
discipline. The case that we shall take is that of history. 

While Gandhi was imprisoned at the Yeravda prison, he decided 
to write a history. This was to be an account of the Satyagraha in South 
Africa. He wrote this account in Gujarati while in jail and called it 
Dakshin Africa Na Satyagraha No Itihas. Its exact English translation 
would have to be “A History of Satyagraha in South Africa.” This book 
was immediately translated into English by his close associate Valji 
Govindji Desai. This translation was read, verified, and authenticated 
by Gandhi. The term “history” itself was omitted from the title of the 
book. Why? It was clearly not an oversight. It was in alter of a deliberate 
choice. The title of the book in English reads Satyagraha in South Africa. 
To understand the omission of the term “history” we will have to 
understand the meaning that Gandhi attached to the two terms; the 
Gujarati term Itihas and the English term “history.” Gandhi in fact saw 
these two as separate. Itihas was not History for him. In his book, Hind 
Swaraj, there is a fascinating discussion about the historical evidence 
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of what he calls soul force or Satyagraha. His argument was that soul 
force was the basis of the world. Brute force was an aberration and a 
break in the even flow of soul force. It is here that Gandhi makes a 
fundamental difference between “Itihas” and “History.” He says that 
“Itihas” means; “it so happened.”” On the other hand, for him history 
means the doings of kings and emperors. He says: “History, as we know 
it, is a record of the wars of the world, and so there is a proverb among 
Englishmen that a nation which has no history, that is, no wars, is a 
happy nation. How kings played, how diey became enemies of one 
another is found accurately recorded in history.”® Thus he makes a 
crucial distinction between “Itihas” and history. Itihas is for him a record 
of things as they happened. History, on the other hand, is a record of 
wars between kings and emperors. He therefore says that it is impossible 
for history to record instances of the use of Satyagraha or soul force. 
He describes it beautifully when he says: “You cannot expect silver— 
ore in a tin mine.”? He thus could use the word “Itihas” in the Gujarati 
title of the book, but not in English as history was not for him a 
translation of the term “Itihas.” Itihas and history were two very 
different enterprises for him. History could not have recorded the 
events, which dealt with the advent and the use of soul force. This 
shows that for Gandhi translation is a philosophical problem. He was 
not willing to employ the two terms as convertible terms, even if their 
usage had become customary if they for him represented two divergent 
traditions. 


LET US TAKE yet another example of this process. If there was a book 
that altered the course of Gandhi’s life in a definitive way, it was John 
Ruskin’s Unto This Last. In his autobiography he has described how he 
came under the “magic spell of the book.” He read this book while on 
a train journey from Johannesburg to Durban. He has described the 
impact of the book in the autobiography thus: “The book was impossible 
to lay aside, once I had begun to read it. It gripped me. Johannesburg 
to Durban was a twenty-four hour journey. The train reached there in 
the evening. I could not get any sleep that night. I determined to change 
my life in accordance with the ideals of the book.” 10 This book brought 
about “instantaneous and practical” transformation in his life. He 
decided to move to a farm, establish a community there, and live by 
bread labour. Not everyone would have been similarly influenced. 
Gandhi admits that the book by Ruskin reflected some of his own 
deepest convictions and hence it touched him. He expressed this 
beautifully: “A poet is one who can call forth the good latent in the 
human breast. Poets do not influence all alike, for everyone is not 
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evolved in an equal measure.”!! Gandhi also decided to translate the 
book into Gujarati. It is not a translation in the usual sense of the term. 
He rendered into Gujarati a paraphrase of the book. Through the 
Gujarati paraphrase he wanted to convey three principles that he had 
gleaned from the book. These were: 


(i) that the good of the individual is contained in the good of all, 

(ii) that a lawyer’s work has the same value as the barber’s, inasmuch as 
all have the same right to earning their livelihood from their work; 
and 

(ii) that a life of labour, i.e., the life of the tiller of the soil and the 
handicraftsman, is the life worth living.” 


In the preface of the translation of this book, he clarifies the purpose 
further. He wished to present a point of view counter to the utilitarian 
perspective that it was man’s duty to promote the happiness of the 
greatest numbers. Happiness in this context was taken to be material 
happiness and economic prosperity. It was also held that if in pursuit 
of this happiness any moral laws were violated, it does not matter much. 
India too was in the grip of such ideas which, according to Gandhi, 
were the cause of its ruin. He says: “We in India are much given 
nowadays to imitation of the West. We do grant that it is necessary to 
imitate the West in certain respects. At the same time, there is no doubt 
that many Western ideas are wrong.” 13 Gandhi wanted to establish 
with the help of Ruskin’s book that quest for the material and the 
physical for the majority has no sanction from the divine law. He agreed 
with Ruskin that one could not pursue happiness in violation of the 
moral law. Gandhi said in the preface: “The summary of his work which 
we offer here is not really a translation. If we translated it, the common 
reader might be unable to follow some of the Biblical allusions, etc. We 
present therefore only the substance of Ruskin’s work. We do not even 
explain what the title of the book means, for it be understood only by a 
person who has read the Bible in English.” 14 The title of Ruskin’s book, 
Unto This Last is derived from Christ’s parable of the Vineyard; where 
a man paid equal wages to all labourers regardless of the time they 
had spent working in his vineyard. When he was asked, he replied: “J 
will give unto this last, even as unto thee” (Mathew xx.1-14), The 
meaning that both Ruskin and Gandhi derived from this parable was 
that the relationship between the employer and the employee should 
not be one of profit or advantage but of justice. Gandhi’s transposition 
of this principle in Gujarati is a sign of his philosophical depth. The 
phrase “Unto This Last” would have been translated in Gujarati as 
Antyodaya or the welfare of the last person. Gandhi does not translate 
it as Antyodaya but as Sarvodaya which means “welfare of all.” This 
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was the central idea of Gandhi’s economic thinking. He believed that'a 
just social order required that each should benefit equally. This was 
possible, he argued, only when people followed moral laws. Observance 
of morality in this case meant that human beings limit their material 
wants. If each were to pursue the path of material gain without the 
consideration of fellow—beings, it could result in exploitation and unjust 
system. Gandhi's thinking not only influenced the translation of the 
title as Sarvodaya but the other sections also. Ruskin’s first chapter is 
called “Roots of Honour” Gandhi translated it as the “Roots of Truth.” 
This again is based on his philosophy that truth was the foundation of 
human life. If the principal quest of a human being were truth, it would 
automatically lead him to a moral path. . 


WE FIND A similar pattern in his translation of Plato’s Defence of Socrates. 
It is significant that Gandhi was translating Ruskin and Plato almost 
simultaneously. Thequestion that we must ask is, why was he doing 
these translations in this period. Gandhi was engaged in fighting 
injustice in South Africa. In September of the year 1906 he had found a 
new method of protest. This method was called Satyagraha (we will 
deal with the history of this word and Gandhi's search for its English 
equivalent a little later); it involved acceptance of suffering for the sake 
of truth. Gandhi had to convince the Indian community in South Africa, 
which consisted largely of traders'and indentured labour, that ‘it was 
their.duty to undergo suffering even at the cost of their life for the sake 
of truth and justice. Gandhi was looking for historical figures that had 
so sacrificed their lives for the sake of truth. Socrates was a natural 
choice. Gandhi translated—again it was a paraphrase—Plato’s Defenceof. 
Socrates for the readers of the Indian Opinion. We find the pattern 
repeating itself. Gandhi called it “Story of a Soldier of Truth.” Socrates 
is presented here as someone who laid down his life for truth. In fact; 
Gandhi calls him a Satyagrahi. He wrote: “We must learn to live and 
die like Socrates. He was, moreover, a great Satyagrahi.” 16 He believed 
that if people out of fear of death or dishonour fail to either realize or 
examine their shortcomings, India and Indians could never be free. 
India will have to claim itself and emerge pure. The only path of purity 
for. Gandhi was to sacrifice the self. He urged his readers to imbibe the 
deep sacrifice of Socrates. “We argued thus and saw in the words of a 
great soul like Socrates the qualities of an elixir. We wanted our readers, 
therefore, to imbibe a deep draught of it, so that they might be able to 
fight—and to help others fight—the disease. It is with this objective in 
mind that we summarize Socrates’ speech.” Y 
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THUS GANDHI'S TRANSLATIONS or paraphrases of Western texts were 
largely motivated not by literary but by philosophical and pragmatic 
considerations. It was his way of engaging with those aspects of Western 
philosophical tradition which echoed his own thoughts. 

But this process was not one-sided. He was equally concerned with 
reaching out to the West. He knew that he was engaged not only in a 
political dialogue with the West but a cultural and a civilizational 
dialogue as well. Let us elaborate this point. 


GANDHI BELIEVED THAT India was subjugated not by the British political 
power but primarily by modern Western civilization. The modern 
Western clivilization was for him characterised by a desire to increase 
bodily comforts and a search of meaning and fulfilment in physical 
pursuits. He said: “Its true test lies in the fact that people living in it 
make bodily welfare the object of life.”18 This civilization for him was 
irreligious. He called it a Satanic civilization and Black Age. A true 
civilization for him was that mode of conduct which points to man the 
path of duty. Performance of duty and observance of morality were 
convertible terms. Observance of morality was possible only when we 
attain mastery over our minds and passions. It is by observing morality 
that we know ourselves. Thus civilization for Gandhi opens up the 
possibility of knowing ourselves. 

The other philosophical notion important to understand Gandhi 
was what he calls the relationship between the means and the ends. He 
argued that means and ends were inviolably linked to each other. He 
also argued that it was not sufficient to have ends that were good and 
moral, the means to that end had also to be equally moral. His lifelong 
search was to find such moral means. The question before him was 
how to drive the British away from India. What means to employ for 
that? Many had argued in favour of armed opposition to the British. 
This was unacceptable to him. He believed that armed Opposition or, 
what he described as brute force, were peculiar to the West. If India 
were to employ such means, what it would get would be Western 
civilization without the British. If Indian civilization was moral, the 
means adopted had to be moral too. In South Africa, he invented a 
method that came to be known as Satyagraha. Before we go on to the 
history of this term, let us consider what it means. Satyagraha is a 
method of securing rights by self—-suffering. When I refuse to do 
something that is repugnant to my conscience and accept punishment 
for disobedience, I employ Satyagraha. 

This was a new method. It required a word or a term that would 
capture its essence. Gandhi himself could not come up with a proper 
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name. When he was in South Africa, he announced a competition for 
the readers of his weekly the Indian Opinion and sought suggestions. 
His close associate and relative Maganlal Gandhi came up with a term, 
namely Sadagraha. This term was composed of two terms: Sad, meaning 
good or virtuous; and Agraha, meaning insistence. Thus the term 
cadagraha meant insistence for the good and the virtuous. Gandhi 
turned Sadagraha into Satyagraha, combining Sat, that is, Truth, and 
Agraha. In the initial phase Gandhi appeared uncertain about the 
efficacy and resonance of the term; he was also concerned about its 
translatability into English. He used four terms as mutually convertible 
terms. These were Satyagraha, Atmabal, that is soul force, Dayabal, 
that is, love force and the English term “passive resistance.” Sometime 
he and others also used a term associated with Henry David Thoreau. 
The most peculiar term here is Dayabal or what he called love force. 
He was employing the Christian idea of love and compassion and 
translating that into Gujarati as Daya. Daya in Gujarati and Sanskrit 
means compassion, Love would be translated as Prem. Gandhi, instead 
of translating love as Prem, translated it as Daya and expanded the 
meaning of the Gujarati phrase Daya. 

His struggle with the term Passive Resistance is indicative of his 
deep philosophical anxiety to communicate the true essence of a term. 
He and others around him used the term “passive resistance” to denote 
satyagraha in the initial years. In fact, Gandhi himself used the term 

“passive resistance” in his English translation of Hind Swaraj. But soon 
he began to be dissatisfied and disenchanted with the term “passive 
resistance.” He believed that “passive resistance,” both historically and 
philosophically, was different from Satyagraha. He became aware of 
the problem when a newspaper in Johannesburg described passive 
resistance as a weapon of the weak. The newspaper wrote: “The 
‘Transvaal Indians have had recourse to passive resistance when all other 
means of securing redress proved to be of no avail. They do not enjoy 
the franchise. Numerically, they are only few. They are weak and have 
no arms. Therefore they have taken recourse to passive resistance which 
is a weapon of the weak.” 

Gandhi says that he was taken by surprise by this description. He 
soon realised the negative implications of the term “passive resistance.” 
It implied that if the Indians were numerically stronger, had franchise, 
and had arms, they would have taken recourse to some other method 
and not opted for the “weapon of the weak.” This forced Gandhi to 

ify the distinction between passive resistance and soul force or 
Satyagraha. As Gandhi went into the historical incidents associated 
with passive resistance, the difference between Satyagraha and passive 
resistance became sharper. He realised that in the English social and 
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political history passive resistance was associated with the opposition 
of numerically weaker and disenfranchised people. Gandhi also realised 
that in the recent past non-conformist Christians and women as part 
of the suffragette movement had employed passive resistance. He also 
realised that the non—-conformists and the suffragists differed on the 
question of the use of physical force. The non-conformist would eschew 
the use of force even if it was a practical proposition while the suffragists 
were not averse to the use of physical force. 

Gandhi was absolutely certain that there was no place for brute 
force in the movement of the Indian people. No matter how badly the 
Indians suffered, they would never use physical force. Passive resistance 
implied that when Indians gained in strength and learnt to use arms, 
they would adopt more violent methods of protest. In Gandhi's 
conception of Satyagraha, there was not the slightest possibility of the 
use of arms. He said: “Satyagraha is soul force pure and simple, and 
whenever and to whatever extent there is room for the use of arms or 
physical force or brute force, there and to that extent is there so much 
less possibility for soul force.”“? Gandhi realised that passive resistance 
and Satyagraha were antagonistic forces. Passive resistance offered the 
possibility of the use of arms, it can also be offered along with the use 
of arms. While Satyagraha was an act of love according to Gandhi, it 
could even be offered against the nearest and the dearest but passive 
resistance could not be. Passive resistance did not preclude the 
possibility to harassing the other party. “While in Satyagraha there is 
not the remotest idea of injuring the opponent, Satyagraha postulates 
the conquest of the adversary by suffering in one’s own person.**1 
Gandhi was so convinced of the difference between passive resistance 
and Satyagraha that he challenged the widely held belief that Jesus 
Christ was the prince of passive resisters. He said: “Jesus Christ indeed 
has been acclaimed as the prince of passive resisters but I submit in 
that case passive resistance must mean Satyagraha and Satyagraha 
alone.” Thus Gandhi decided to use the term Satyagraha both in 
English and in Gujarati and abandoned the use of the term “passive 
resistance.” 

Another term that posed such similar philosophical problems was 
the idea of Swaraj. In the Indian political and social discourse the term, 
Swaraj, was used to denote three overlapping notions. These notions 
were home rule, independence, and freedom. It had been used in this 
sense before Gandhi and even after Gandhi came to dominate the Indian 
national movement. For Gandhi, Swaraj was none of these. Home Rule 
meant that Indians should rule in place of the British, independence 
was used in the sense of political transfer of power, while freedom 
implied freedom from slavery. For Gandhi, Swaraj was a much wider 
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notion. In his conception it had a limited political scope. He defined 
Swaraj thus: “It is Swaraj when we learn to rule ourselves.” To rule 
one’s self meant to have control over the mind and passions, to lead a 
moral, duty-bound life. Swaraj in this sense was a means of self- 
realisation. If Swaraj was so understood, it was not an event or a fact. 
Independence and home rule were events. Freedom entailed a state of 
slavery. It was not political slavery that Gandhi was perturbed by. In 
his conception, Indian was being ground under not the British rule but 
under the modern Western civilization. Those Indians who were not 
influenced by this civilization were free. He said: “The whole of India 
ig not touched. Those alone who have been affected by Western 
civilization have become enslaved.”*4 The moment those who have 
become enslaved become free of the influence of the Western 
civilization, India would become free. He faced this difficulty while 
translating the Hind Swaraj into English. He translated the title as Indian 
Home Rule. It was a poor substitute for Swaraj. In fact, in the book he 
had argued against the desire to have mere home rule. Gandhi quickly 
abandoned the idea of home rule. Throughout the translation he stayed 
with the term Swaraj in English. The fact that independence, freedom 
and home rule were not Swaraj for him is also borne out by the fact 
that after India became independent in 1947, Gandhi called upon the 
people of India to strive towards real Swaraj and advised them that 
the Indian National Congress to strive for Swaraj. 


IT WAS NOT that Gandhi had philosophical dilemmas translating Indian 
terms into English. He faced similar difficulties rendering into Gujarati 
certain key notions of the Western discourse. The following examples 
illustrate this point. In his Hind Swaraj, Gandhi had to convey four 
different notions. These were civilization, modern civilization, reform, 
and progress. These were notions peculiar to his understanding of the 
Western civilization. Gandhi found it extremely difficult to convey these 
notions in Gujarati. In the Gujarati original he used only one term to 
convey these separate ideas. The term that he used was Sudhar or 
Sudharo. The term Sudhar had two meanings in Gujarati. Sudhar means 
the good path. Sudharo was also used to denote a process of reform. In 
this usage also the idea of adopting the good or the right path were 
inherent. Despite this, Gandhi used the term Sudharo im all of the above 
senses. It is in the English translation that the specific sense in which 
the term Sudhar was used came to be illuminated. 

Gandhi had similar difficulty in rendering into English another 
concept that was central to his life and thought. This was the term 
Ahimsa. Ahimsa is the absence of himsa, absence of violence, and hence 
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Ahimsa was always rendered into English as nonviolence. Ahimsa was 
for Gandhi both a way of life and a means integral to his method of 
Satyagraha. He had no difficulty in translating Ahimsa as nonviolence 
in the sense of a method. But Ahimsa as a way of life, as a philosophic 
notion that resonated with the teachings of all major religions of the 
world posed certain difficulties. Here Ahimsa could not be used in the 
narrow sense of non-killing. Ahimsa had to be a positive virtue and 
not a negative attribute. Gandhi finally resolved the problem by 
resorting to the Christian term Love. He often translated Ahimsa as 
love. He used a different approach while dealing with another practice 
that was central to his life. This was the idea of Brahmacharya. 
Brahmacharya has been translated as either celibacy or chastity. We 
know that celibacy and chastity are not exact equivalent terms. Gandhi 
also rendered Brahmacharya in this limited sense of leading a celibate 
life. Gandhi’s own practice and thinking about Brahmacharya went 
beyond the notion of celibacy, albeit he continued to emphasise the 
aspect of celibacy. He came to regard Brahmacharya as a mode of 
knowing the self or realising the truth. As his own thought about 
Brahmacharya became more nuance, Gandhi began to find celibacy a 
very limited term. To resolve this difficulty Gandhi went to the root of 
the t Brahmacharya. Charya means conduct. Brahma means the 
ultimate reality or Truth. In its etymological sense Brahmacharya is 
the conduct adopted in search of truth. Its philosophical implications 
were immense. Brahmacharya in the sense of celibacy meant only sexual 
control and abstinence, while at its root it means conduct that leads to 
self—realization. i 

Thus Gandhi had a complex relationship with language and 
translation. Language had to convey the philosophical moorings of 
notions. If language in the act of translation failed to capture the true 
essence of thought, Gandhi was quick to modify and even abandon 
the exercise. In this sense Gandhi was truly a bilingual thinker. Perhaps 
the best way to read him is to do so simultaneously in two languages. 
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A Fresh Look at 
Satyagraha 


E. Sudhakar 


INTERESTINGLY, GANDHI WAS an ordinary person like everybody 
in his times, except that he was sincere, rational, self-righteous, 
receptive to new ideas, obedient, and god-fearing. This ordinary 
person, who set out to become a barrister in search of success and 
prosperity, gradually became a rebel, due to perpetual attacks he faced 
on his personality, his existence as an independent, rational, moral 
and self-righteous individual. Particularly, the hostile racial, social, 
political, and economic conditions he faced in South Africa made him 
a stubborn rebel. Up to this, the evolution of the personality of Gandhi 
was quite normal. But the path he had chosen to stand up against the 
state, society, and the civilization which he denounced as irreligion, 
devoid of any moral or spiritual considerations, made him an 
extraordinary person rare to be found in several generations. 

On the basis of his experiences, observations of the society, and 
experiments he made with his life, Gandhi developed an integrated 
approach and perspective to the concept of life itself. All this, he did 
as an experiment for himself, was a continuous process of 
experimenting and perfection of ideas. He never claimed that his ideas 
were completely perfect or what he believed and preached was the 
only truth or the correct thing. Yet he firmly believed that what he 
preached and professed after careful experimenting and meticulous 
practice was the truth which could be relied on. His ideas, which 
came to be known as his philosophy, doctrines, principles, or ideas, 
were, in fact, as he himself admitted several times, part of his relentless 
ae aaa ala of that relentless search 
for truth." 
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The concept of Satyagraha, therefore, is related to the social: 
political, cultural, economic, and psychological conditions which 
influenced the life and personality of Gandhi. Satyagraha, thus, includes 
social, political, and moral and all other aspects of the life and struggles 
of Gandhi. The relevance, scope and application of this concept is 
essentially linked to the evolution, growth and perfection of the 
personality of Gandhi as an individual. 

Any attempt to trace the relevance of this concept necessitates a 
realistic review of the circumstances and conditions that have paved 
the way for its evolution in the life of Gandhi. 


Evolution of Satyagraha 


The origins of the concept of Satyagraha have to be traced to the 
evolution of Gandhi as an individual trying to establish himself in 
severely trying, hostile socio-economic and political conditions. 
Though lie was greatly influenced by the epic characters like Prahlad, 
Buddha, and Jesus Christ about whom he studied when he was a 
child,? he realized their importance and significance when he went 
through the socio-economic and racial repression during his early. 
years in South Africa. As is known from his autobiography and other 
sources, Gandhi was a meek self-righteous and moral and yet a 
stubborn person from his childhood. Besides these qualities, the 
influence of mythological heroes like Rama, Harishchandra, etc. and 
the writings of Tolstoy, Thoreau, and Ruskin? he came across when 
he grew up, provoked and inspired him to launch his recentless 
campaign of search for his own identity, which he did in his own 
unique way. 

He adopted the nonviolent approach to resist all the forces that 
exerted pressure on him physically and psychologically. He chose this 
methods to asset his own existence, his beliefs, ideas, and what he 
thought was true or right. He did not use violence in his search for 
self—assertion and truth. He believed that violence was not necessary 
to support the cause of truth, as it is inherently strong and capable of 
supporting itself. He did not mink it necessary or as justified to use 
violence in case what he believed and adopted was not true. According 
to him, on both counts nonviolence was the appropriate course.4 

Holding on to the truth in a nonviolent way requires inflicting or 
inviting suffering on oneself. Gandhi understood this, taking the 
examples of Prahlad and Jesus Christ. He maintained that this requires 
a sense of love for all and hence the Satyagrahi should bear troubles 
and sufferings without any ill-will towards the opponent. Even if the 
opponent adopts violent methods and causes pain and injures to him, 
it should be born willingly without any grudge or hatred towards 
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the perpetrator. Suffering for the cause of the truth, according to 
Gandhi, is the process of self—purification.° In this process, the 
Satyagrahi will emerge stronger at the end of that particular nonviolent 
resistance. 

Gandhi, if we can try to understand and analyze his nonviolent 
approach, appears to be very practical and realistic in his given 
circumstances. For a person, living in an alien land and among enemies 
and facing a mighty force as the opponent with his back to the wall, 
there could be no honourable alternative other than this nonviolent 
resistance. The type of resistance he had chosen reflects his personality, 
his will and the intensity of his self—assertion. 

Spiritual influence and belief in the religion also had a profound 
role in the evolution of the doctrine of Satyagraha. The experiments 
Gandhi made with truth and nonviolence, which are the main pillars 
of Satyagraha, were inspired by his faith in and commitment to the 
religion. He believed that the supreme law that governs the whole 
living things and the universe is nothing but love and nonviolence. 
He argued that Gita implicitly carried the message of nonviolence.® It 
was Gandhi's firm belief that the basis of all religions of the world 
was the law of love. Moral and spiritual principles, for Gandhi, were 
not different from the social or political principles. The very purpose 
of nonviolent resistance and upholding the principles of truth was 
nothing but the process of self—realization and realization of life itself, 
which from an individualist point of view is none—other than j 
the freedom of one self over his mind and body. Satyagraha, which 
Gandhi designated as the “soul force,” and rightly so, was basically 
his own soul force, meant for the self-realisation of Gandhi himself. 
Though, Gandhi declared it to be of universal application, it was 
designed, developed, and perfected according to the inner strength 
(soul force) of Gandhi himself. Therefore the evolution and practice 
of Satyagraha was individualistic but he sought to apply it universally 
because he had the confidence that the Indian masses would accept it 
as a means of their salvation, which in the immediate sense was 
freedom from foreign rule. But Satyagraha was practiced in its fullest 
sense and in all its facts by none other than Gandhi himself (there 
may be one or two exceptions). 

The origins and evaluation of Satyagraha had something to do 
with the personality of its architect. Gandhi, self-conscious, morally 
bound and self-righteous person, never allowed any external force 
or authority to dominate him. He believed that he was subjected to 
the law of morality and as he started experimenting with truth and 
nonviolence, it was strengthened on a firm basis. The external 
conditions and socio-political restrictions confronted him challenging 
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his personality, conscience, and freedom, which he did not want to 
compromise. Thus he resisted the external authority at every stage in 
his life as it clashed with his personality and character. Holding on to 
truth and following the law of morality and nonviolence, and which 
he believed as the underlying principle of human existence, he 
developed this technique of conflict resolution-Satyagraha. As he 
started to gain success in his experiments with Satyagraha in South 
Africa, he designated it as a weapon of nonviolence and soul force. It 
was recognized as a weapon to resist, in a nonviolent manner, 
oppression or unwanted pressure on one mind or body. For Gandhi, 
Satyagraha emerged as the highest manifestation of his individual 
moral freedom. 


Qualifications for a Satyagraht 

Gandhi’s concept of Satyagraha is not merely a technique of conflict 
resolution or nonviolent resistance to injustice or oppression. It includes 
several things which are its concomitants. As it has already been said 
several times, Satyagraha is an integrated concept, which deals with 
aspects of the life of a Satyagrahi, Hence it includes truth, nonviolence, 
non-stealing, chastity or Brahmacharya, poverty or non—possession, 
bread labour, fearlessness, control of the palate (asvada), tolerance, 
Swadeshi, and removal of untouchability. In fact, they all flow from 
the universal moral which is the basis of Satyagraha. 

Let us now examine, what Gandhi meant by all these ingredients 
of Satyagraha and then go on further to examine how far the common 
man of the twenty-first century can follow them. 

First, let us take up the meaning and scope of truth. Gandhi meant 
by it not only the utterances of truth but he meant by it the observance 
of truth by thought, word, and deed.° A comprehensive understanding 
and sincere observance of truth, according to Gandhi, makes men so 
enlightened that there would not be anything which they could not 
understand. The implication is that truth is knowledge and virtue. 

Nonviolence too has to be followed in its widest sense. Ahimsa, 
which is translated as nonviolence in English, is fundamental to the 
doctrine of Satyagraha.? Gandhi’s concept of Ahimsa applies to all 
human beings and all living things. Besides, it includes-love and 
compassion without any ill-will. “In its positive form, Ahimsa means 
the largest love, greatest charity. This active Ahimsa includes necessarily 
truth and fearlessness.” 10 

Gandhi regarded chastity or Brahmacharya (celibacy or abstinence 
from sex) as one of the most important things for the follower of 
Satya (truth) and nonviolence. The votary of truth and nonviolence 
should not get married. A Satyagrahi has to control his instincts, 
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without which he cannot attain: the feeling of universal love. Gandhi 
said that those who seek truth should live like brothers and sisters 
even if they get married. According to him, by the control of instincts 
and desires, the mental strength of the Satyagrahi increases immensely. 
He suggested several methods for the strict observance of 
Brahmacharya. 

Gandhi emphasized the importance of fearlessness, tolerance— 
equal treatment of all religions, and control of the palate. They are 
essentially linked to the observance of Satyagraha. Without them the 
Satyagrahi would be weak and easy prey to evil influences. Non- 
stealing, i.e., that not desiring others property, observing poverty, 
Swadeshi have also been mentioned as important elements of 
Satyagraha. All these things are meant to make the life of the Satyagrahi 
simple, honest, and free from wants. Anyone who follows the 
principles of Satyagraha has to live a life of spiritual and moral virtues 
devoid of any mundane wants, feelings, emotions, or temptations. In 
other words, the Satyagrahi has to live like an ascetic. 

Holding on to truth and nonviolent way of living calls for an 
approach of universal love, without any ill-will towards anybody. 
Gandhi believed that love is the law of the human species, hatred, 
ill-will, virulence, malice and grudge are against this law. According 
to him, Satyagrahi aims to convert the opponent. It aims to civilize 
the individual. Its main objective is spiritual realization of the 
individual. Therefore, Gandhi says that those who believe and 
propagate the doctrine of Satyagraha have to live it in the day—to— 
day relations in society. 


Scope of Satyagraha 

According to Gandhi, the concept of Satyagraha can be adopted by 
anybody. Its applicability is not limited to individuals only; it can be 
adopted by communities also in political and domestic affairs. It is 
universally applicable, permanent, and invincible.’ It views the life 
of man as an integrated whole and as such it applies to all aspects of 
human life in the same manner. Gandhi said that Satyagraha was like 
a banyan tree which had innumerable branches. Civil disobedience 
and non-—cooperation were such branches. Satya and Ahimsa together 
made its parent trunk from which all the innumerable branches shoot 
out. 

State activity and its impact on the lives of the people constitutes 
the main concern of Satyagraha. Gandhi felt that in the present day 
the state was concentrating more and more authority in its own hands 
at the cost of the individual and his freedom. He felt that the citizen 
was entitled to appeal to the law of dharma, with which both Satya 
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and Ahimsa were identified, in the face of the overwhelming might 
of the centralized state of today.» Generally, in democracies where 
the state functions on the basis of rule of law and with the minimum 
use of force, Satyagraha may not be necessary. But Gandhi did not 
rule out Satyagraha in democracies. When he talked of the state might 
or centralization of the state power, he did not mention democracies 
or any other form of the state. His concern was the existence of the 
individual as a spiritual and moral entity and the application of truth 
and nonviolence. Whenever the individual considers that it was not 
proper for him to obey the law of the state he could resist it with his 
soul force. Conscience to Gandhi was a higher court than the highest 
court of the land.!® 

As it applies to all spheres of human activity, Satyagraha implies 
the self—assertion of the individual by means of truth and nonviolence, 
in the face of increasing state activity and the diminution of social 
power. There may be disagreement over the application of Satyagraha 
to democracies, as theoretically democracies guarantee larger freedom 
to individuals in all spheres of human existence. But there are people 
who believe that Satyagraha is necessary even in democracies. It is 
said that Satyagraha was the birth right of every human being. In 
fact, freedom of thought and expression must and does include the 
inherent right of the individual to offer Satyagraha.!7 

Gandhi had serious disagreements with the modern civilization, 
particularly the Western civilization. In his view, “the modern 
civilization has grown as terrible as a wolf through its hunger for 
wealth and its greedy pursuit of worldly pleasures.”18 He regarded 
the Indian or Hindu civilization as based on spiritual and moral values 
and appealed to Indians not to come under the influence of the Western 
civilization. He believed that “civilization in the real sense of the term 
is not in the multiplication but in the deliberate and voluntary 
restriction of wants.” ? Thus the concept of Satyagraha is also revolt 
against the modern civilization. Gandhi’s ideas on poverty, non- 
stealing, simple living etc. imply that the Satyagrahi should keep himself 
away from the influence of the modern civilization. 

Satyagraha has also been considered as a weapon of soul force to 
resist any kind of oppression. Initially Gandhi called it “passive 
resistance” taking cue from Thoreau. But later on he gave up that and 
named it as Satyagraha. He considered Satyagraha as an effective 
and powerful weapon in the hands of the common man against any 
mighty power. It is supposed to achieve something that concerns the 
welfare of the community, moral realization of the individual or for 
as just gain which is denied to him unjustly. Satyagraha should not be 
used for any unjust cause. 
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While Gandhi regarded Satyagraha as a way of life, during the 
freedom struggle of India, Satyagraha was used as a weapon to resist 
the authority of the state and to achieve various things for the general 
welfare of the people. The Champaran, and Bardoli Satyagrahas were 
conducted by Gandhi not only to achieve material gains to the people 
but also to resist the unjust authority of the then British regime. The 
civil’ disobedience movement of 1920, the Dandi salt satyagraha, and 
the Quit India Movements wer the classic examples when Gandhi 
used Satyagraha as the weapon of the soul force. 

Gandhi warned that Satyagraha should not be used as a weapon 
to achieve material or partisan gains. He said that it should not be 
resorted to without exhausting all the methods of persuasion. While 
resorting to Satyagraha, he insisted that care should be taken to strictly 
adhere to all its principles including nonviolence. Satyagrahi, in the 
course of his struggle, as has already been mentioned, should be ready 
to accept all sufferings both for himself and for the sake of his opponent. 

Satyagraha, as practised and believed by Gandhi, appeals to the 
heart or the souls of the opponent. It seeks to convert him by the 
combination of rationality and morality, i.e., by touching his mind 
and heart. Thus Gandhi gives more importance to the soul or the 
heart. 

Satyagraha, as a means of resistance and conflict resolution, has 
different forms. Hunger strike (fasting), hartal (striking work), and 
hijrat are some of the forms suggested. The principles, conditions, 
and qualifications of Satyagraha are relevant to all these forms. 


Satyagraha in Practice 


In the post-Gandhian era the term “Satyagraha” received wide 
publicity, because of the idolization of Gandhi and the mystique that 
surrounded his name and personality. While there were myriads of 
followers of Gandhi and his ideals, it became a fashion to many people 
in different fields like politics, business, teaching, social service etc. 
to style themselves as Gandhians. The euphoria that accompanied the 
dawn of independence followed by sudden and unexpected exit of 
Gandhi from the scene, made Gandhian ideals identical with 
nationalism and patriotism among the common people. It was 
unanimously acclaimed by the masses and various leading political 
parties of India with a firm conviction and belief that it was Gandhi's 
Satyagraha and nonviolence which could liberate India from the 
shackles of foreign rule. 

Under the circumstances, Satyagraha was very popular among all 
kinds of people who were fighting for some cause. Initially, the causes 
for which‘this doctrine was used as a method of conflict resolution 
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were generally of public interest. One of such things was the indefinite 
fast observed by Potti Sriramulu, who, in that process, sacrificed his 
life for the cause of a linguistic state for all the Telugu-speaking people. 
But later on, even for a every small cause people started resorting to 
hunger strike and other forms of non—cooperation, invoking the name 
of Satyagraha. 

Gradually, hunger strikes, strikes, dharnas, and demonstrations 
have become order of the day. People started giving the name of 
Satyagraha and nonviolence to every peaceful protest. Political parties, 
of all hues, professed to be followers of Gandhian ideals, And when 
they agitated for any partisan reasons, they implied that they were 
observing one of the forms of Satyagraha. Even in the common 
parlance, any hunger strike was dubbed as a form of Satyagraha. The 
philosophy underlying the doctrine and its importance as a moral 
and spiritual virtue lost any significance not only to the common people 
but to most of the politicians and even the Khadi-clad workers of 
political parties and other organizations. 

The name of Gandhi and his doctrine of Satyagraha, without any _ 
reference to their spirit and real meaning, carry some weight with 
the masses, which has a lot of significance in the electoral politics of 
our country. That is why Satyagraha became a kind of creed with 
some of the political parties, which is manifested by wearing of Khadi 
shirts, dhotis etc. Similarly, any individual or group which fought 
against a mighty opponent for the sake of some material benefit also 
used the term “Satyagraha.” In the present-day world, it is used for 
wrong causes or unjustified causes and, more often than not, without 
exploring other peaceful methods of conflict resolution. E 

As far as the observance of the conditions laid down for the 
Satyagrahis is concerned, it has to be said that their practice is only 
observed in thieir breach. Truth, nonviolence, tolerance, simple living, 
bread labour, chastity, fearlessness, etc. are not at all found to be 
worthy of practice. The entire paraphernalia of Satyagraha which as a 
_ whole, according to Gandhi, for the moral, spiritual and civic virtues, 
are totally lost in the din of changed social values and materialistic 
ethos of life. 

Satyagraha, today, does not essentially remain as a weapon of the 
weaker against the mighty opponents. It is used not to eradicate the 
evil, or reform the opponent, or to bring about realization of the life 
etc, but it is used by exerting some psychological pressure on the 
state or the authorities or the superiors so that the desired benefit is 
extracted. It is not used as a last resort either. 
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Relevance of Satyagraha in the Twenty-first Century 

Is Satyagraha relevant to the present-day society or, so to say, to the 
twenty-first century? The answer is both “no” and “yes.” Rather, it is _ 
not even simple yes or no. 

When we try to decide whether it is relevant to the present-day 
society, the fundamental thing we have to consider is the nature of 
the present-day individual. It is also necessary to consider the nature 
and characterstics of the present civilization in comparison with that 
civilization which Gandhi thought to be right. It is quite uncertain 
whether it suits the present-day individual, who wants to do things 
and get things done instantaneously, effectively, and emphatically. 
“Self” is the predominant preoccupation of the individual of the 
present generation, and everything that concerns this “self” is related 
to wealth or material well-being of the individual. Wealth, material 
prosperity, and power are final objectives of the present-day 
individual. Today’s individual, who lives in atomized families, is more 
inward looking than the individual of any previous generation. 
Spiritual, moral, and civic virtues, which are essential qualities of a 
Satyagrahi, do not have any significance in the modern society. The 
present-day individual is shrewd enough to use all of them according 
to necessity but at the same time does not attach any specific importance 
to them. In the present society, in the present socio-economic and 
political scenario, there is no place for Satyagraha in its true sense. 
But, it is used as a means of achieving the desired objective depending 
on the circumstances. Generally the objectives are of pecuniary nature 
or related to power, position, or material benefits. While Gandhi 
advocated good means for good-ends, for the individual of today, in 
general, any means is acceptable only if it is capable of achieving the 
desired objectives, which also may not be good or rational. 

Gandhi was well aware of the increasing influence of materialistic 
considerations on the modern society and individual. He wanted the 
Satyagrahi to be away from the influence of wealth and other worldly 
desires. The discourse of the modern civilization is acquisition of 
wealth and comforts or luxuries as much as possible. Poverty which ` 
is a virtue to the Satyagrahi, is a vice for the modern individual 
Gandhian Satyagrahi who is an uncompromising seeker of the truth 
and nonviolence, who resorts to Satyagraha not for his personal 
benefits but for the general welfare of the society or for assertion of 
the individual—self as a moral—spiritual entity may not fit in the present 
day social system. Following all the principles and conditions of 
Satyagraha for the modern individual is not-only very difficult but 
also almost impossible. It seeks too much of human, nature.2° 
Satyagraha is no simple matter and that too for the individual in the 
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fast changing socio-economic and political set-up, it is not possible to 
say about the legitimacy or efficacy of Satyagraha.”! A true Satyagrahi, 
dedicated to the principles of truth and nonviolence and all that which 
it stands for, remains, to a large extent, unfulfilled like the Plato’s 
Republic, 

As an integrated concept, Satyagraha aimed at the spiritual and 
moral realization of the individual-self. It was developed by Gandhi 
in the course of his own search for identity and self—realization. His 
experiences and experiments were carried out in an ambience which 
characterized racial discrimination, political oppression and economic 
exploitation by the alien people and external forces. His struggles 
opposed the basic character, policies, laws and actions of the state 
both in South Africa and in India, which negated his basic existence as 
a free, moral, and spiritual individual. The situation changed drastically 
in the post-independence India. It cannot be claimed by anybody 
that there was no oppression or exploitation in the preset socio—political 
set-up. Yet, it has to be said that the perception of the individual 
about the social and political values and issues has changed; the 
methods and approaches to tackle the problems have changed. Neither 
the individual nor the state has time and patience for the ideals like 
simplicity, morality/spirituality, bread labour, chastity, poverty etc. 
laegitimacy of the state is based on the legality which is determined 
by the majority in the legislature, thus, rendering morality and 
rationality relatively less important. In the circumstances, the state 
itself resorts to violence to assert its legitimacy and authority. For the 
individual of today values and morality are not very much relevant, 
a share in the power and wealth has become a more important 
consideration for his allegiance to the state. Only when his share is 
denied, he resorts to some kind of struggles which need not be 
Satyagraha of Gandhian type. Nonviolence is a necessity but not a 
value or principle. Everything in the present civilization and political 
system, throughout the world, is judged on the basis of publicity and 
not on the basis of facts i.e., truth. Thus, Satya in the twenty—first 
century is a myth at the least and a relative concept at the most. 

So much is the negative for Satyagraha in the twenty-first century. 
It is so, if we take the principles and qualifications of Satyagraha as 
postulated by Gandhi as static and unalterable. But that will be quite 
rigid and it restricts the use of this practice to a miniscule minority, if 
not altogether none. Revelance of any particular thing can be 
safeguarded and perpetuated when it is adapted to the changing 
circumstances and conditions. If we can accept the limitation of the 
human beings and allow the practice of Satyagraha with minimum 
restrictions, but of course, with the strict adherence of nonviolence 
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and the principle of love, then it can be relevant and useful for many 
many years to come. 

It can be reminded, that according to Gandhi, the main objective 
of Satyagraha was to eradicate the evil or to reform the opponent. In 
the present socio-economic-—political system there is a dire necessity 
to wean away the individual from the influence of wealth, luxuries, 
and power. As th violence, strife, and hatred is increasing, the social 
and political values are getting perverted. Lawlessness, corruption, 
greed, malice, and selfishness are contamination the society and state 
making the individual devoid of rationality and the sense of right or 
wrong. Multiplicity of wants and craze for worldly pleasures is 
increasing the competition and rivalry among the people, relegating 
the ideals of simple living, poverty, charity, and integrity to the 
background. All these developments would not have pleased Gandhi. 
He wanted the self—realization of the individual, his freedom, and 
spiritual well-being. He would have advocated Satyagraha as a 
panacda for all the maladies afflicting the twenty—first century society. 
But how far would he have been successful, is anybody’s guess. Still, 
at least some modest change can be brought in thinking and activities 
of the people at large, if the concept of satyagraha is given proper 
publicity and people are made to practice the basis principles of 
nonviolence, love mutual respect, social responsibility and spiritual 
values. 

_ As a social activist, reformer, and a philosopher (which he never 
claimed to be), Gandhi's Satyagraha offers a highly original theory of 
social change.” It may be accepted, if not in toto in practice, but at 
least as a theory aiming at the reformation of the individual and society, 
it is sound and plausible. 

Relevance or irrelevance of a particular thing is generally 
considered to find out as to what extent changes have taken place in 
the historical setting or socio-economic-—cultural—political conditions. 
It is generally agreed that with the changes in the physical and 
psychological conditions pervading that particular concept, its 
applicability and efficacy diminishes gradually. This is true of all great 
things also. That is how, with the passage of time and the practice, 
applicability, and, efficacy of or the basic character and nature of society, 
culture and religion have changed beyond recognition. While the 
original idea remains (sometimes it is also interpreted differently), 
its practice and application assume new method and approach 
depending on the nature and spirit of the times. The idea or the main 
creator of the idea is remembered, revered, and deified but the idea 
itself corrodes in its actual practice in different places and times. 

Gandhi's Satyagraha is such an idea. It is remembered, admired, 
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respected, and eulogized by the people of succeeding generations. 
The idea is always the idea, it is the original, it can never be reproduced 
as original. However, as long as the idea is respected, emulated, and 
practised sincerely, there is always a chance to achieve some trangible 
results rather than giving it up as unpracticable. 
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Towards Religious Harmony 


WHETHER RAMAKRISHNA WAS the first apostle of religious unity 
may be debated but it is definitely a fact that he believed in the unity 
and equality of all religions. As has been commented by many experts 
from time to time, Hinduism is not strictly a religion but a way of life 
which has amalgamated various sects and creeds. It can only be looked 
upon as an evolving way of life, as an organism, developing, reforming 
itself and then changing and assimilating new elements and beliefs 
rather than a rigid creed. Moreover, the emphasis by Ramakrishna on 
religious harmony has transformed Hinduism to be highly respectful 
of all religions and trying to evolve religious unity. 
While Ramakrishna’s Bengali followers placed their master’s above 
all sects, his Western followers placed him above all religions. Perhaps 
it was Romain Rolland (1866-1944) who was possibly the first European 
to show Ramakrishna’s ideal of religious unity. In his book The Life of 
Ramakrishna (1929, Eng. translation E.F. Malcolm Smith, 1930): “AU 
religions are true in their essence and in the sincere faith of their 
believers. The revelation of the universal truth, where Ramakrishna 
had arrived by common sense as much as by intuition, was the special 
object of his coming upon the earth.” Similarly the first Western 
philosopher to acknowledge Ramakrishna’s great contribution to 
religious harmony was Max Mueller who wrote as early as 1896: “... 
For long days he subjected himself to various kinds of disciplines to 
realize an all-powerful Allah. .. . For Christ his reverence was deep 
and genuine.” 

In recent times, the most distinguished philosopher and historian 
of the twentieth century, Arnold Toynbee said in 1970 that 
“Ramakrishna’s religious actinity and experience were comprehensive 
to a degree that had perhaps never before been attained by any other 
religious genius, in India or elsewhere.” Among our own people, Sri 
Aurobindo spoke of harmonization of spiritual teachings and 
philosophers which he believed was initiated by Ramakrishna and 
preached by Vivekananda. 
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The direction given to Hinduism by Ramakrishna and Vivekananda 
has essentially been a faith of unification, love, and brotherhood. There 
is no scope for hatred and animosity as all Hindu scriptures have 
emphasized truth and justice to prevail. Moreover, those belonging to 
the Hindu faith have never tried, over the years, to bring to their fold 
people from other religions and extending their spheres of influence. It 
may be mentioned here that the Pope had a few years ago said that in 
the first thousand years, Christianity had conquered Europe, in the 
millennium it had established its hold over America and in the present 
millennium it was set to be leaving its imprint on Asia. Similarly the 
Muslims have tried over the years to convert people to their fold in 
various ways and in various countries. 


Fundamental Ideas 


While we talk of Islamic Fundamentalism today, one is reminded of 
Christian fundamentalism when the Archbishop of Canterbury refused 
to attend the Parliament of Religions at Chicago in 1893 saying that 
there could not be a parliament of inter—religious religions when there 
was but one religion, Christianity. However, recently the Hindutva 
philosophy, as enunciated by Savarkar in 1923, has created a lot of 
controversy as a section of the people has been emphasizing the view 
that this land belongs only to the Hindus. Savarkar excludes Muslims 
from his “Hindu race” since they originally did not belong to this part 
of the country during the Vedic period. According to him, “though 
Hindusthan is pitribhumi (fatherland) as to any other Hindu, yet it is 
not to them (Muslims) in punyabhumi (holy land) to their holy land is 
far off in Arabia or Palestine.” 

The message of Swami Vivekananda can expose quite convincingly 
the stupidity of this line of thinking. In his address delivered at Jaffna, 
Vivekananda had pointed out : “The word ‘Hindu,’ by which it is the 
fashion nowadays to style ourselves, has lost its meaning; for; this word 
merely meant those who live on the other side of the river Indus. The 
name was changed into Hindu, by the ancient Persians and all people 
living on the other side of the river Sindhu were called Hindus. Thus 
the word has come down to us.... but as I have said, it has lost its 
significance. .. . you may mark that all who live on this side of the 
Indus in modern times do not follow the same religion as they did in 
ancient times. The word, therefore, covers not only Hindus proper but 
Mohammedans, Christians, Jains, and other people who live in India.” 

It is generally agreed that Swami Vivekananda used the word 
‘Hindu’ for historical reasons but he always preached the unity of all 
religions. Vedantism, according to him, was the essence of the Hindu 
religion and could eventually lead to a united path for convergence of 
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all religions. The whole tradition of India, Vivekananda used to say, 
the whole history of India, its real inner strength, and spirit can be 
understood by understanding the brief utterance of the Rig Veda of 
five thousand years ago: Ekam sat viprah bahudha vadanti, (“truth is one, 
sages call it by various names”). Referring to Ramakrishna’s message, 
he has clearly pointed out.: “To proclaim and make clear the 
fundamental unity underlying all religions was the mission of my 
Master. ... He left every religion undisturbed because he had realized 
that, in reality, they are all part and parcel of the one eternal religion” 
—the religion of unity. 

In this context, Swami Ranganathananda has pointed out that in 
the Gita it has been said that the Lord is the protector of Sasvata Dharma 
—not only of Hindus but of Muslims, Christians, and all those who 
believe in the almighty. Emphasizing the fact that Sasvata Dharma “never 
conflicts with any other dharma~Islamic Sanatana Dharma, Christian 
Sanatana Dharma, Hindu Sanatana Dharma,” He said that the Lord is 
the infinite protector of “the Eternal Religion, perennial religion.” 

Speaking in New York in the 1930s of the last century Vivekananda 
had predicted that “man requires one more adjustment on the spiritual 
plane; today when material ideas are at their height of glory and power; 
today when man is likely to forget his divine nature, through his 
growing dependence on matter and is likely to be reduced to a money- 
making machine, an adjustment is necessary.” This has become very 
relevant today and also the need for rejecting narrow dogmas and 
concentrating on spreading the massage of spiritualism. At one place 
he reiterates this by emphasizing that “only those who have attained 
spirituality can communicate it to others, can be of great teachers of 
mankind”. . 


Universal Religion 


Vivekananda had spoken of the need of a universal religion which will 
have no location in place or time and “whose sun will shine upon the 
followers of Krishna and of Christ, on saints and sinners alike; which 
will not be Brahminic or Buddhistic, Christian, or Mohammedan, but 
the sum-total of all these. . . . He further said: “it will be a religion 
which will have no place for persecution or intolerance in its polity, 
which will recognize divinity in every man and woman and whose 
scope, whose whole force, will be centered in aiding humanity to realize 
its own true, divine nature.” 

It may be worth mentioning here that no religious teacher in recent 
times, except Swami Vivekananda, had the courage and conviction to 
declare the message of his Master the need for “harmonizing the Vedas, 
the Bible and the Koran. . . . to attain the THE RELIGION which is 
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oneness, so that each may choose the path that suits him best.” 

Similar to the ideas of Swami Vivekananda, Sri Aurobindo also 
visualised that Hinduism can provide the basis of the future world 
religion. True Hinduism is eternal and it poirits us towards world of 
religion. As he himself observed, world religion has “many scriptures, 
Vedas, Vedanta, Gita, Upanishads, Darshana, Purana, Tantra, nor could 
it reject the Bible or the Koran; but its real, most authoritative scripture 
is in heart in, which the Eternal has his dwelling. It is in our inner 
spiritual experiences that we shall find proof and source of the world’s 
scriptures, the law of knowledge, love, and conduct... .” 

Sri Aurobindo envisaged the emergence of a world religion based 
on the values of liberty, equality, and fraternity which he called 
“supreme social trinity.” In his book, The Ideal of Human Unity, he wrote: 
“All mankind is one in its nature, physical, vital, emotional, mental 
and ever has been in spite of all differences of intellectual development 
ranging from poverty of the Bushman and Negroid to the rich cultures 
of Asia and Europe and the whole race has, as the human totality, one 
destiny which it seeks and increasingly approaches in the cycles of 
progression and retrogression it describes through the countless 

millennia of its history.” 

Both Swami Vivekananda and Sri Aurobindo believed that the 
whole human race has been trying to reach a higher consciousness 
towards the unity of all faiths and beliefs. The ultimate aim is the 
development of the human individual through love and respect for 
all. They were obviously inspired by Ramakrishna who, unlike other 
religions saints or philosophers, left every religion undisturbed because 
he had realized that in Da they are all part and parcel of the one 
eternal religion. 

Thus the type of Hinduism professed and practised nowadays is 
far from the ideal of Hinduism preached by the great Indian spiritual 
leaders like Swami Vivekananda, Sri Aurobindo, and even Mahatma 
Gandhi. For them spiritualism or religiosity was far more important 
than highlighting any doctrine or dogma or ritual; the ultimate aim 
was to have faith in each soul which is “potentially divine” or in the 
“essential goodness of man” (Gandhi). Later, Gandhi based his political 
struggle on these values which earned him appreciation the world over. 
However, recent developments, both in India and abroad, negates many 
lofty principles of Hinduism that is pluralism, nonviolence, tolerance, 
compassion, and love and the values cherished and propagated by our 
social and religious teachers. 
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A Gandhian Paradigm for ~ 
Social Development 


[HE GANDHIAN PARADIGM for social development offers a sound 
alternative to capitalist and communist models. Gandhi rejects both 
communism and capitalism and does not approve of a world built on 
the principles of either of them. According to him, both embody a high 
degree of exploitation and violence. He offers an alternative model of 
social order based on the principles of truth, nonviolence, and 
Sarvodaya. For Gandhi, both capitalism and communism are borne 
out of industrialization. Gandhi had prophesied the destructive 
consequences of unlimited industralization and urbanization on which 
based the prosperity of the North. Yet, the economically backward 
countries of the South are trying to indiscriminately industralise and 
fully liberalise their economies following the industralized nations of 
the North. Industralization and free-market economies are considered 
imperative for economic development and easy paths to quick 
prosperity. The industralised nations of the North have projected 
themselves as models of development for economically backward - 
countries of the South. 

Unregulated industralisation and urbanisation with free-market 
economies are creating havoc in the world. For example, environ- 
mentally destructive industrial practices and increasing use of energy 
are creating not only environmental problems, such as climate change, 
sea level rise, ozone depletion, acid rains, water pollution etc., which 
are damaging the eco-systems of both in the North and in the South, 
but are also generating international tensions and conflicts. 
Economically backward and poor countries surely need economic 
advancement. But beyond the optimum level, economic growth will 
result in wealth—centered problems which actually contribute to the 
deterioration of the quality of life. Economic development by itself need 
not improve social relations or quality of life or usher in a better social 
order. Quality of life cannot be measured in economic or monetary 
terms, although every society should have the capacity to meet the 
basic needs of its people, Sustainable social development should be 
seen as a process of social change that results in higher and higher 
levels of societal existence rather than any approximation to mere 
economic development. It is the quality of life and social relations of a 
particular society that should indicate its level of development. 

Mahatma Gandhi warns us of the danger of the tendency of the 
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developing countries of the South to emulate the North without trying 
to avoid their pitfalls. He had predicted that if nations were not self- 
reliant and self-sufficient, they would develop unequal 
interdependence and reinforce a kind of neo-colonialism which would 
prove a formidable obstacle to the creation of a qualitatively better 
world social order. This Gandhian prediction has already come true. 
So far as India is concerned, the principles of self-reliance and Swadeshi 
have been discarded. An India of Mahatma Gandhi’s dream or a 
socialist India of Jawaharlal Nehru’s vision are no more our ideals. We 
have gone for a free economy and, as a consequence, the multinationals 
have started flooding this country. The nexus betweeni criminals, 
businessmen, politicians is criminalising our politics and vitiating our 
democratic institutions. The electronic media which have been thrown 
open to multinationals have brought crime and violence even into our 
drawing rooms. In short, a multi-national, consumer-oriented culture 
is fast replacing our culture and heritage of the ideals of positive human 
values. 

Let us examine the three, principal components of the Gandhian 
model of development, namely Sarvodaya, Trusteeship, and 
Satyagraha. 

oarvodaya means WELFARE AND HAPPINESS OF ALL, THE RISE OF ALL, 
in contradistinction to the utilitarian, modern welfare State maxim, 
“maximum welfare for the maximum number.” It is the supreme goal 
of the Gandhian model and the means to attain it should be pure and 
fair; in other words, nonviolent in the true sense of the word. 

“Sarvodaya” is best explained in the words of one of our eminent 
economists and statesmen, V.K-.R.V. Rao, who says: “The Gandhian 
alternative (to the present-day society) is Sarvodaya, or the welfare of 
all, a classless society based on the destruction of the classes but not of 
the individuals who constitute the classes, a system of production that 
does not fail to make use of science and technology for creating an 
economy of abundance, but does not in the process either kill individual 
initiative or freedom for development or create a psychology of 
ceaseless striving for more and more of material goods, a system of 
distribution that will ensure a reasonable minimum income for all and, 
while not aiming at universal equality of an arithmetical kind, will 
nevertheless ensure that all private property or talent beyond the 
minimum will be used as a trust for the public good and not for 
individual aggrandisement, a social order where all will work but there 
is no inequality, either in status or in opportunity for any individual, 
and a political system where change is the result of persuasion, 
differences are resolved by discussion, and conflicts by love and 
recognition of mutuality of interest,, To this, Gandhi would have added, 
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“and a life spent in dedication to God and cultivation of the spirit,” 
while lesser or wiser mortals may prefer to formulate their own 
substitution for the religion that constituted the core of Gandhi's life 
and teaching. 

The realisation of the goal of Sarvodaya requires the development 
of the institution of “trusteeship” as Gandhi defined it. In the context 
of social reconstruction, according to Gandhi, “trusteeship” means the 
rich will be left in possession of wealth but they will only use what is 
reasonably required for the satisfaction of their personal needs and 
they will act as trustees of the remainder for the benefits of the rest of 
society. Adherence to the principles of truth and nonviolence by both 
rich and poor is an essential pre-requisite for the success of this concept. 
Of course, trusteeship is not a novel concept, nothing originally 
discovered by Gandhi. As has been pointed out by Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, “Gandhi follows a long succession of men of religion. The Pope 
has declared that the rich must consider themselves the servants of the 
Almighty as well as the and distributors of wealth, to whom Jesus Christ 
himself entrusted the fate of the poor. Popular Hinduism, Christianity, 
and Islam repeat this idea and are always calling upon the rich to be 
charitable and they respond by building temples, churches, and 
mosques or dharamshalas or giving out of their abundance, coppers, 
or silvers to the poor and feeling very virtuous about it. However, what 
is novel is the adoption of the concept by Gandhi as a practical means 
to bring about economic equality and fraternal relations between the 
haves and have-nots.” 

Perhaps no one can explain the concept of Trusteeship better than 
Gandhi himself. “My theory of trusteeship.” said Gandhi “is no 
makeshift, certainly no camouflage.” I am confident it will survive all 
other theories. There is no other choice than between voluntary 
surrender on the part of the capitalist of superfluities and consequent’ 
acquisition of the real happiness of all on the one hand, and, on the 
other, impending chaos into which awakened but ignorant famishing 
millions will plunge the country, and which not even the armed forces 
that a powerful government can bring into play can avert.” 

Attainment of the goal of a Sarvodaya society through trusteeship 
depends on the third element, i.e., individual transformation through 
Satyagraha. In Gandhi's system, the individual holds the key to social 
development and progress. His ideal was a Rama Raj, a Utopia, a 
stateless democracy where there was no use of force in any form, 
whereas society acquired an equilibrium by individual perfection. 
Whereas he advocated individual reformation, he was not for 
. unrestricted individualism. In an ideal nonviolent state, i.e., a Sarvodaya 
state, the individual would be a help, not a hindrance, to his neighbours. 
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society would consist of well-planned villages where life would be 
regulated through cooperation, bread labour, and mutual love. In his 
sarvodaya state, “life will be an oceanic circle, whose centre will be the 
individual always ready to perish for the village, the latter ready to 
perish for the circle of villages till at last the whole becomes one life 
composed of individuals never aggressive in their arrogance but ever 
humble, sharing the majesty of the oceanic circle of which they are 
integral units. The outermost circumference will not wield power to 
crush the inner circle but will give strength to all within and derive its 
own strength from the centre.” The individual shall voluntarily 
transform himself into a Satyagrahi, one who takes his determination 
through vows to follow the path of truth and of nonviolence. The power 
generated by Satyagraha would produce a democratic polity, a 
trusteeship—oriented economy, an egalitarian social system and an 
altruistically—oriented personality system, all essential parts of a 
Sarvodaya social order. Social reconstruction in the Gandhian model 
starts with the personality system with the individual, with individual 
reformation, with the birth of Satyagrahis. Satyagrahis generate a 
nonviolent power which can overcome the power based on exploitation, 
injustice, and violence. 

For example, in the beginning of his life, the individual is influenced 
mainly by the family, and the kinship group, peer groups, and 
eventually mainly by the different secondary groups of which he is a 
member. Thus the relationship between the society and individual is 
obvious, one does not and cannot exist without the other. Individual is 
not a mere biological organism, it is the impact of society that makes 
the individual a person, i.e., an individual who contributes to the 
continuity of society. Similarly, the society, the sum-—total of social 
relationships maintains its continuity through individuals, through a 
process of socialization which moulds the biological organism into a 
social being. Yet it is not the social structure or the economic 
infrastructure that controls it, as the Marxists say or determines the 
course of society, but individuals who change the destiny of nations. It 
is not the social consciousness that moulds individual consciousness 
but individual consciousness that enlightens social consciousness. In a 
Gandhian model of social development, enlightened individuals, 
Satyagrahis, that is, dedicated disciples of truth and nonviolence will 
be the prime movers of peaceful social change. 

If we are to save humanity, to provide peace of mind and happiness 
to all, there appears to exist no other alternative to the Gandhian model 
of social organization based on altruistic values, when all other models 
have failed. The contemporary and futuristic relevance of a Gandhian 
model is reinforced in the context of accelerated degeneration and 
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degradation of the human environment by predominance in all spheres 
of life of violence and injustices of many kinds on account of the mad 
pursuits of wealth and material well being through egoistic competitive 
rat races, Man is forced to indulge in a self—perpetuating subjugation 
to a mechanised production process replacing human dignity and 
creativity with alienation and psychosis. Though Gandhi had suggested 
nonviolent social reconstruction programmes for India, they are 
applicable to any society. If individual national societies follow the 
Gandhian paradigm to build up their social orders, we will have at the 
global level a peaceful, compassionate, and altruistic new world social 
order. Therefore it is the renewed interest in Gandhi, it is the tremendous 
potentialities of a Gandhian model of social reconstruction and the 
possibility of a reversal of contemporary social trends by the 
establishment of a Sarvodaya social order that should give humankind 
hope. 


T.K.N. UNNITHAN 


Gandhi’s Message to India and 
the World 


I AM REMINDED of the last few days of Bapu’s life in January 1948. I 
shall narrate three incidents to bring out what I believe was Bapu’s last 
message. 

Bapu returned to Delhi from Calcutta after his brilliant success in 
the restoration of peace in the strifes—torn city. His Calcutta fast made 
Hindus and Muslim and Sikhs once again review their attitudes towards 
one another and work for the common good of all. It brought him the 
compliment from Lord Mountbatten of being the one-man Boundry 
Force on the Eastern front who could achieve what several bettalions 
had been unable to do on the Western front. 

Sardar Patel, the Home Minister, met him and at Delhi, took him 
off the train at Nizammuddin, which was a small wayside station in 
those days and took him to Birla House. Delhi was in the grip of 
communal riots from the previous evening. 

Hindus and Muslims came to Gandhi with their sorry tales of 
complaints. He listened to them and with his life-long Sadhana and 
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pursuit of Truth he could see that there was gross exaggeration on both 
sides. “How am I to get at truth in this sea of untruth,” he sighed and 
decided to go on another fast on 13 January 1948. He had been preparing 
to go to West Punjab (Lahore) with the Hindus and Sikhs who had 
been pushed out from there and had come to Delhi, and come back 
from there with Muslims, who had been pushed out from Delhi. He 
had sent for my brother, Pyarelal, whom he left in Noakhali, to 
accompany him to Lahore. Before he could do that, however, he had to 
deal with the situation in Delhi. 

On the first day of the fast there were angry processions of Hindu 
and Sikh refugees shouting “Gandhi Ko Marne Do, Humko Ghar Do” 
(let Gandhi die, give us shelter). Winter in Delhi had led them to squeeze 
out the Muslims by frightening them in various ways, so that they could 
occupy their houses, schools, mosques etc. to provide shelter to their 
families. Pandit Nehru came to Birla House and was very angry with 
the processionists passing in front of it on the road. He went out in 
their midst and scolded them right and left. The security people 
somehow brought him back. He was deeply disturbed. 

Bapu walked to the evening prayer on the first and second day of 
the fast. He was too weak to do so from the third day onwards and 
those who wanted to see him were allowed to file past his bed on the 
lawn of Birla House at the back of Bapu’s room, on their way back 
from the prayer, which was held regularly and was led by the rest of 
Bapu’s entourage. On the third and fourth day of the fast, many Muslim 
women came in their burquas (veils) as also Muslim men, young and 
old, besides Hindus and Sikhs. They filed passed Gandhi’s bed. With 
tears in their eyes, they begged the Mahatma to give up his fast. They 
would do anything he desired, they assured him. Their grief and 
concern were apparently genuine. 

On the fourth day, Bapu’s condition caused great anxiety. There 
was too much acetone in his urine. He had become very weak. When 
he saw his urine report, he said: “It means my faith in Ram Nam is 
weak. Otherwise there would be no acetone in my urine in spite of the 
fast.” 

On the fifth day of the fast, the leaders of Hindus and Muslim’s 
met and came to an agreement which was read out to Bapuji by Maulana 
Azad. It was signed by both the parties and the fast was broken. The 
first lesson he has left us here is the need for faith in God and self- 
suffering as the way to bring out truth from the sea of untruth. 

Unknown to most people, Jawaharlal Nehru had also been fasting 
and so had the English editor of The Statesman. Bapu advised them as 
to how a fast should be broken. 

Both at Calcutta and at Delhi, Bapu demonstrated that peace can 
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be restored by the people themselves and not by the police and the 
military. The people have to be made aware of the good within’ 
themselves. They will then think and realize that in the good of the 
community lies their own good. The safety of the community means 
the safety of their own families. A man like Bapu, whose inner divinity 
was shining bright, whose love for all mankind knew no barriers, was 
able to stir the hidden divinity and forces of love and goodness and 
living them out in others. 

Gandhi had repeatedly said that Swaraj begins with self. If you 
have Swaraj within yourself, which means you have full control over 
yourself, then alone your freedom or independence will deserve the 
name of “Swaraj.” The way to reach Swaraj, he said, was Satyagraha— 
Truth force. The way of self-suffering, the way of love, was an integral 
part of Satyagraha. Love alone can overcome hatred. Wise men have 
said in simple language that the stains of blood cannot be washed with 
blood. It needs clean water to do so. Hatred breeds hatred. Love 
overcomes hatred and makes better human beings of both parties 
involved in any conflict. It is a golden rule which has to be always 
remembered. It never fails. 

Delhi is very cold in the month of January. Bapu used to get up at 
3.30 or 4 a.m. After a wash and morning prayers, he sipped hot water 
and honey and lemon and at the same time disposed of the 
correspondence. One day he gave me the letter of a colleague’s son 
who had recently returned from England with a lot of clothes and 
wanted Bapu’s permission to use them. His argument was that there 
was shortage of cloth in India, so why not use what had already been 
bought. Bapu said: “Write to him, “Bapu can never advise that India or 
Indians should discard Khadi. But why does he ask me? Let him 
determine his own duty, his own Dharma. Even a father’s Dharma is 
not necessarily his son’s Dharma. Even a father cannot tell his son what 
is the son’s Dharma. The son’s Dharma may be different from the 
father’s Dharma. The only exception is the Guru. The Guru can tell 
what is the pupil’s Dharma?” I said, “Bapuji, many people look upon 
you as Guru, that is why they seek your advice.” Bapu replied as he 
lay down to rest, “But then there is no argument with the Guru.” “What 
the Guru says goes straight to the heart.” I covered him with shawls 
-and pressed his back for a few minutes. I thought he was asleep and 
was getting up when he spoke again: 

“Do you remember the story of Ekalavya)” he asked. “Yes Bapu,” I 
replied and left him to sleep. 

Ekalavya was the Bhil boy who loved archery and wanted to learn 
it from Guru Dronacharya, the teacher of the Kaurava and Pandava 
princes. He went to the great Guru’s palace and was ridiculed by the 
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gate—keepers. They considered it a joke that a poor Bhil boy could even 
think of becoming the pupil of Guru Dronacharya, the Guru of the 
royal princes. 

The Guru trained the princes and took them for the final test to the 
forest. There he saw an arrow come from somewhere which was 
reminiscent of the arrows of Arjuna’s Gandiva, but Arjuna stood in 
front of him. Who could have shot that arrow?—the Guru wondered, 
and went in the direction from which the arrow had come. After some 
time he came to the hut of the young Bhil Eklavya. He was practising 
archery. “Who is your Guru, young man?”—asked the royal princess 
Guru? “Guru Dronacharya,” replied Eklavya. “Will you please take 
me to him, said Dronacharya. Eklavya led him to a mud statue at a 
short distance. The young Bhil had made it himself and in front of it he 
had practised archery and had become more efficient than Arjuna, the 
best pupil of the royal Guru Dronacharya. 

In Bapu’s one sentence question “Do you remember the story of 
Eklavya?” Bapu had left a message for all of us. We can practise Bapu’s 
teachings and become proficient like Eklavya if we have the will to do 
50. F 

This is the second lesson that Bapu gave to all of us in India and 
elsewhere in the last days of his life. 

I think it was in the last week of his life when he had recovered 
sufficiently from the fast to take a short walk in the morning. He used 
to walk up and down on Birla House lawn. Brijkrishna Chandiwala, 
an old disciple of Bapu would give him newspaper headlines as he 
started the walk and then Bapu talked with some visitor or other who 
had accompanied him on the walk. On this particular day there were 
no visitors. So I asked him “Bapu you have often said that you are at 
heart a social worker. You were drawn into politics out of necessity. 
Now that India is free, will you concentrate on social reform? He looked 
at me and said “You say India has become free, where is that freedom? 
I cannot see it. I see hatred and violence everywhere. If I survive the 
flames that surround me, my first job would be to reform poe 
The time for the walk was over and we came back. 

This is the last lesson he has bequeathed to us. To make our 
independence real, we must reform politics. Politics must be based on 
honesty, truthfulness, and selfless service of the people. Power, instead 
of becoming the aim of all activity as has happened in most cases in 
recent years, must again become the means of service of the people. 

Every party today thinks that if they come to power, they will put 
an end to all corruption and poverty and hunger, and unemployment 
and change the face of India. But they forget that the tools and the 
means they have to work with are the same and therefore they cannot 
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succeed unless there is a basic change in the value system, which 
requires right. type of education for all. It requires once again a serious 
endeavour to understand the theory and practice of Satyagraha so as 
to lead to Swaraj of Bapu’s dream. It means simplification of our lives, 
voluntary reduction of our wants, and readiness for voluntary sharing. 
If we are prepared to work on half-full stomach along with the poor, 
we shall be soon able to produce enough for all of us to work on full 
stomachs. But it needs a new outlook which will think in terms of work 
for all. It requires a complete.change of attitude. (In place of mass 
production, we have to think in terms of production by the masses. 
There are small amounts of resources scattered everywhere which can 
be harnessed by right approach and right effort as has been done by 
Anna Hazare in his village Ralegaon Sindi in Ahmad Nagar district 
(Maharashtra) and Prem Bhai and his wife Ragini in Sonebhadra area 
(U.P). Local water resources were harnessed by building small bandhs 
by using local materials by the people themselves, to have for 
themselves. The excreta of animals was used as fertilizers and Gobar 
Gas plant gave fertilizer as well as energy. Education led to voluntary 
giving up of drinking and gambling etc. Education of children was 
made free and self supporting by students working part-time for the 
community and setting free hard-work and holding and education. 
Spirit of mutual help and sharing led to prosperity in place of hunger 
and unemployment. They have also gained enough self-confidence to 
fight for their rights and get back their lands encroached upon by others. 
Prem Bhai’s and Dr Ragini’s Banwasi Seva Ashram has changed the 
life of Adivasis in 400 villages and Anna Hazare has revolutionised life 
in his own village which is spreading to nearby areas also. There are 
other similar instances scattered all over the country, but these two are 
enough to illustrate the point I am making, the urgent need to reform 
politics so as to harness peoples’ power. Empowerment of the people 
to enable them to manage their own affairs to the maximum extent is 
the need of the time. In other words, to understand Gandhi's message 
the need for decentralisation of political and economic power, to take 
decision-making to the periphery and plan in a way which enables 
mass participation, community participation in planning and 
meocecuting the plans. E 


SUSHILA NAYAR 
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MAHATMA GANDHI, THE CONGRESS, 
AND THE PARTITION OF INDIA 
By D.C. Jua 
(Revised & Enlarged Second Paperback Edition) 
Pages XV+195 Price Rs. 295/- 
Views expressed and reviews published on the first edition: 
| You have strung together authentic accounts and made an irrefutable 


presentation. I wish many people read it. I am sure it will help in removing | 
, many misunderstandings, at least in those who are willing to see. 





















D.C. Jha lets incontestable documents tell the story. He should be 
commended for uniting several threads into a pattern of irony, tragedy 
and heroism that does justice to history. 

Rajmohan Gandhi, Review in Gandhi Marg, New Delhi 
| The book is a scholarly presentation of the events of that time. It will 
| prove to be an asset for both the general reader and the serious students 
of freedom struggle. 


Book Review, The Tribune, Chandigarh 

| I have read D.C. Jha's intimate memoir of Mahatma Gandhi and Congress | 
`} and the tragic prelude to India's partition with unflageing interest and | 
recommend his book to all serious students of Indian history. Mr Jha is to | 
| be congratulated for his honesty and fearless integrity. 
Professor S A Wolpert, Professor of Indian History, University of 
| California, Los Angeles 
It is a very interesting study of the struggle over Partition. D.C. Jha has | 
į done a service to offer vigorous defence of Gandhi's vision and of the 
departure of the Congress leaders from that vision upon their accession 
to political power. It is a powerful and tragic tale. 

Professor John Hunt, Shaw University, Ralligh, North Carolina, USA 

The book makes a vital and a valuable contribution to understanding the 
urgent importance of Gandhi's message for India Today. 
| Professor Dennis Dalton, Barnard College, Columbia University, 

New York 
| The book is also available in Hindi, Bengali and Marathi editions from 
THE AUTHOR 


D-229, Sarvodaya Enclave, New Delhi-110 017 
Also available from 
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Rajmohan Gandhi, “Ghaffar Khan: Nonviolent Badshah of Pakistan, 
Penguin/ Viking, New Delhi, 2004, pp. 300 : 


I seldom review books þecause I find most of them do not deserve 
more than a glance. They try to be informative when they are not, and 
pedantic when they are superficial. But I must acmit that I have enjoyed 
reviewing Ghaffar Khan, written by Rajmohan Gandhi. The book is about 
a person whom we endearingly remember as the Frontier Gandhi, a 
close follower of Mahatma Gandhi’s who became a legend in his 
lifetime. He gave his all to oust the British from India out and got 
nothing in return. Not that he expected anything but those in the 
Congress who even served him water at Wardha, where he lived with 
Gandhi, became ministers. 

Rajmohan has done a tremerndous job by collating incidents, 
writings, and speeches which bring out the man that Ghaffar Khan 
was. His was a spartan’s life, dedicated to the cause of people’s well- 
being and he did not change even when the Partition left him in Pakistan 
of Mohammed Ali Jinnah whom he had opposed. 

Discouraged, ill from grief, dejected at the victousness of Pakistan, 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan died a broken man because India too did not come 
up to his expectations. When someboy asked Ghaffar to make India 
his home, his reply was: “Even if I live in India for a hundred years, it 
will have no impact. No one cares here for the country or the people.” 

When I met him, in 1972 at J alalabad in Afghanistan, he expressed 
his pain over the killings in Gujarat in 1969. He asked me: “How could 
it happen in the land of Gandhi. He honestly believed that the 
differences between Hindus and Muslims would vanish the day the 
British left. A simple man as he was, his approach was simple: The 
British made the two communities fight each other; their departure 
would bring them together. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, another tall 
Indian Muslim leader, has made the same point in his book India Wins 
Freedom. How honest and innocent these people were! 

Raymohan helps readers peep into Ghaffar Khan’s indelible beliefs. 
His faith in Hindu-Muslim unity was unshakeable. He would say: “If 
you dissect my heart, you will find that the prayer and spiritual striving 
for the attainment of Hindu—Muslim unity goes on there increasingly, 
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all the twenty-four: hours, without even a moment’s interruption, 
whether I am awake or asleep. 

Ghaffar Khan, dubbed by the Pakistan establishment as a.Hindu, 
would say: “Well, take a look at me and see, if Ihave become a Hindu. 
Who has the right to sit in judgment and pronounce me a Hindu? It 
was the British who called me a Hindu and, since then, nobody has 
been able to make me a Muslilm again.” To him, Islam was his faith 
and his religion. “If you plant a slap after having been provoked by a 
slap, then what is the difference between the followers of the Quran 
and the evil-doer?, said Ghaffar. His faith in nonviolence was deep 
and he trained his cadre, the Khudai Khidmatgars, in such a way that 
they felt a close kinship between Islam and nonviolence. They protected 
Hindus when fundamentalists were on a killing spree after the Partition 
plan was announced. 

The most touching part of the book is the life of suspicion and 
calumny he was forced to live in Pakistan. Vested political interests 
and the military did not allow him to rest even for a day from the 
barbarities they imposed on him. A person who wanted autonomy for 
the North-East Frontier Province (NWFP) within Pakistan was 
harassed, hounded, and imprisoned for fourteen years. He was 
banished from his country because he had participated in the Indian 
struggle for freedom. 

Six days before India’s Republic Day in 1953, Ghaffar Khan died in 
a Peshawar hospital. The Pakistan government allowed his burial in 
his garden at Jalalabad in the NWFP. So wide was his popularity and 
support that a sea of humanity followed his coffin. Even his critics wrote 
that “the funeral procession from Utmanzai to Jalalabad was an event 
with few parallels in history. The caravan of cars, buses, trucks, and 
other vehicles carrying his followers, friends, and admirers was 
endless.” 

I recommend this book to all those who want to know what the 
mettle of independence movement leaders were made of. Ghaffar Khan 
represented an era which would make the country proud that such 
men existed. Let me thank Rajmohan to have given us a glimpse of 
those days when it was heavenly to live for the country and heavenly 
to die for the country. 


Kuldip Nayar 
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Vasant Kumar Bawa, The Start of a Dialogue and an Uncompleted 
Journey, Woodbrooke Quaker Study Centre, Birmingham, 2004, 
pp. 276 


A young Indian—Vasant Kumar Bawa—has published a relativily small 
study in the Woodbrooke Journal—the publication of the Woodbrooke 
Quaker Study Centre (Birmingham—UK) on the relationship of the 
Quakers and Gandhi. 

Since Gandhi was active in South Africa on behalf of the Indian 
population and later on in India itself, persons of various religious 
denominations were in close contact with him. Sometimes, these ` 
contacts were very close, so that some of these persons tried to persuade 
him to become a Christian. In reply to this , Gandhi said that, “he could 
only consider such a step after making a study of the religion in which 
he had been brought up. “Though I took a path my Christian friends 
had not intended for me, I have remained for ever indebted to them 
for the religious quest that they awakened in me Converting was one - 
side of the coin and was not followed, appreciating the basic centents 
of those other religions was the other side. 

Gandhi’s activities in South Africa and later in India had aroused a 
great deal of interest in the world, and, in particular in persons 
belonging to various churches, where their creed hid brought them to 
various kinds of protest, had sought his contact. 

The Russian Tolstoy should be mentioned, as he and Gandhi had a 
direct contact. This exercised a great deal of very specific influences on 
Gandhi, although they never met in person. 

Mentioning other persons means in the present context of only 
selection of a few. To start with, there was the American churchman 
Frederick B. Fisher who acted as a bishop in the Methodist Church in 
India and who wrote already in 1932 on Gandhi and his work in a 
book under the somewhat strange title “The Strange Little Brown Man 
Gandhi.” This publication was considered by the then British 
Government “as important enough to be dangerous” In the first Indian 
publication—only i in 1970—Kripalani wrote that it was a penetrating 
understanding of Gandhi. . . . by a man of God who understood his 
Master’: message “of peace and goodwill on earth.” Fisher was not the 
only churchman from the United States. He was followed by many 
others, in particulai from the Afro-American community. 

In the United Kingdom one can mention Charles F. Andrews, an 
Anglican priest and Horace Alexander of an old Quaker family. In this 
context one should not forget Marjorie Sykes who first worked in India 
in a Christian Mission School to become later a member of the Religious 
Society of Friends. 
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In my own country—The Netherlands—Gandhi’s activities and 
thinking drew the attention the religious—socialist Henriette Roland 
Holst who wrote a small biography of Gandhi and the former Dutch- 
reformed clergyman Bart de Ligt, the author of The Conquest of Violence. 
This is just a brief list of names, without going into the reciprocal 
influences. 

Gandhi’s thinking and the thinking of the Quakers had a similar 
and comparable outlook. lt was, in particular, the similarity in their 
spiritual approach. According to George Fox, the founder of the Quaker 
movement, the Quakers based their attitudes on “knowing experi- 
mentally,” whilst Gandhi wrote his The Story of My Experiments with 
Truth. They both stressed the inner life of the individual They both felt 
. the need for silent meditation in the company of others, involved in 
the quest for “inner light.” 

The Friends and Gandhi wanted to be activily involved in'social 
and political issues—the inward spirit should transform the outer 
‘world. The two basic principles of the: Quakers—the principle of 
participation and nonviolence—were akin to Gandhi’s thinking. 
Although there certainly was a difference in thinking between Gandhi 
and the Quakers about problems of war and peace. 

Vasant Bawa was already working on a study of the relationship 
between Gandhi and the peace movements in Europe since the First 
World War. 

The analogy and identity between Gandhian thinking and the views 
of the Quakers lies in particular in their spirituality; the author stresses 
the contrast between Gandhi’s approach to matters of peace and war— 
certainly in the time of the First World War—with the approach of the 
Quakers on matters of protest and the problem of just war. Basant 
Bawa’s article is a most inspiring one.We now should be looking for 
the full study of the relations between Gandhi and peace movements: 
nince the first world war. 


Piet Dijkstra 


Rakesh Batabyal, Communalism in Bengal: From Famine to Noakhali, 
1943-47, Sage Publications, New Delhi, 2005, pp. 428 


The aim of the book is twofold: (a) to grasp the historical processes in 
which communalism acquires political salience as a determining 
ideology; and (b) to locate the manifestations of communalism in the 
context of India’s freedom straggle. There is no doubt that 
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communalism has a long history and it was articulated differently 
during the nationalist movement in India. Yet, what is basic to 
communalism is the animosity between Hindus and Muslims. Given 
the obvious socio-economic differences between these two principal 
communities in Bengal, it would not be wrong to argue that the 
animosity had a class dimension as well, simply because a majority of 
the peasants were Muslims while a majority of the landlords were 
Hindus. In other words, the religious division corresponded with clear 
class divisions, especially in Bengal. So communalism became a viable 
ideology, presumably because of Bengal’s peculiar socio-economic 
circumstances. Hindus and Muslims were thus placed in, as it were, 
watertight compartments and communal rivalry between these 
communities shaped their response to the freedom straggle. This is a 
straightforward thesis. But the author goes beyond this and dwells on 
the processes whereby communalism drew its sustenance. There are 
four substantial chapters beginning with chapter five which deal with 
this aspect of the query. Of these four chapters, except chapter 8, which 
deals with Gandhi in Noakhali, the rest are attempts to analyze the 
three communal riots of Calcutta, Noakhlai, and Tippera. 

Since two major riots figure prominently in the book, one can safely 
argue that there is nothing new because the subject has already been | 
dealt with, rather extensively, in the already available literature in India ` 
on the history of Inidia’s behind movement. These two major communal 
riots just on the eve of the transfer of power seem to have provided the 
background to the Partition. One cannot thus gloss over the determining 
role that these riots had played the last phase of the straggle for 
independence. In fact, it would not be an exaggeration to claim that to 
a large section of Hindus in Bengal, Partition emerged as the best 
solution to avoid Muslim atrocities. For the Muslims, riots were nothing 
but outcomes of “Hindu hatred” for Muslims and therefore a separate 
Muslim state was most sought-after. As evident in the available 
historical literature, riots were occasions when these two communities 
emerged as two rival blocs disregarding “the cultural bond,” nurtured 
over generations. What prevails over was, as the author has shown, 
the enmity between the Hindus and Muslims despite sharing the more 
or less the same socio—economic characteristics. The religious division 
was what mattered most in segregating them from one another despite 
being culturally linked. If one is drawn to these major riots, one can 
easily defend this argument though riots were exceptional 
circumstances in which the role of colonial administration cannot be 
simply wished away. 

The strength of the book lies in the graphic illustration of the 
communal riots that clearly polarized Hindus and Muslims in Bengal. 
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There is no doubt that the 1946 Calcutta riot was not at all sporadic, 
but carefully organized. As the contemporary evidence suggests, the 
Muslim League government did not adopt preemptive measures to 
avoid bloodbath in Calcutta. Theoretically, the Direct Action campaign 
that triggered off the Calcutta riot was anti-colonial; but it unfolded 
essentially as a anti-Hindu tirade. As the author has rightly pointed 
out, “devoid of anti-colonial critique which could have given this a 
positive ideological [connotation, the Direct Action call] was created, 
disseminated, sustained, and provided outlets through an anti-Hindu 
tirade and activities” (p. 269). The Noakhali riot was no different. The 
targets of attack were unmistakably Hindus and their properties. The 
government properties were spared. There were innumerable occasions 
when the local administration remained neutral and allowed the 
miscreants, on occasions, to indulge in unlawful activities. This riot 
was illustrative of “a complete communalization” (p. 332) of rural 
Bengal that witnessed growing rivalry between the two major 
communities. The contemporary sources attribute the devastating 
nature of this riot to a carefully designed organization. It was possible 
for the League due to the Muslim hatred against Hindu businessmen 
who made a fortune by exploiting the Muslims during the 1943 famine 
and partly due to considerable planning in linking the demand for 
Pakistan with the well-being of the Muslim masses. Furthermore, there 
are evidences to show that one of the reasons for the devastation was 
certainly the support and encouragement from the local and provincial 
Muslim League leaders. 

The chapter dealing with Gandhi in Noakhali is perhaps the best- 
written chapter. Dwelling on Gandhi in the riot-ravaged Noakhali, the 
chapter makes a very significant theoretical point, namely that 
communalism is a socially-produced ideology. Gandhi's arrival 
perhaps avoided further bloodbath. His role contributed to a counter- 
movement against communal hatred. As the author succinctly puts it, 
Gandhi's experiment in Noakhali was an attack on communal ideology 
with “three ingredients: advocacy of fearlessness, invoking a sense of 
responsibility and taking the discourse to an ethical~-moral plane” 
(p. 357). It is true that Gandhi’s presence in Noakhali for five months 
temporarily quelled the situation, but did not radically alter the 
circumstances in which both the communities were placed. The 
Muslims did not like Gandhi's presence. Attempts were made to prevent 
people from attending the regular prayer meetings by throwing night 
soil and glass on the path approaching where he lived. Furthermore, 
Suhrawardy, the Bengal premier, accused Gandhi of being biased 
towards the Hindus; otherwise he would have gone to Bihar which 
was tormented by communal riots following the Noakhali outbreak. 
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Although he was critical at the outset, he also joined hands with 
Gandhi’s peace efforts when the Mahatma launched his campaign in 
Calcutta against communalism. It is debatable whether it was primarily 
a strategic step on Suharwardy’s part to raise confidence among the 
Hindus of Bengal. There is however no doubt that he had, as the 
contemporary evidence suggests, a role in fomenting trouble following 
the 1946 August Direct Action Day. As a result, the Bengal premier was 
never taken into confidence by the Hindus in Bengal. So, by accepting 
Gandhi's invitation to jointly campaign for communal harmony 
Suhrawardy tried to recover his image of a neutral ruler that was largely 
vitiated during the riot and its aftermath. 

The book provides no new argument. In a sense, the exercise is 
nothing but a reiteration of the familiar argument, based more or less 
on the familiar sources. Yet the book is a significant contribution for 
three specific reasons: first, apart from narrating the familiar stories, 
the author has provided a number of significant theoretical cues to 
understand similar socio-political situations when “communal hatred” 
leads to bloodbath. Hence this work is conceptually useful in the sense 
that it will help us grasp similar kinds of outbursts which are organically 
linked with peculiar historical processes of which colonialism was an 
obvious part. Yet what is slightly disconcerting in an otherwise 
competent effort is the lack of space given for analyzing the palpable 
role of colonialism in shaping social relationships to fulfill its narrow 
agenda. Secondly, the book is also commendable for its depth in 
unraveling the historical processes that simply engulfed the entire 
province of Bengal just on the eve of Partition. What it suggests is 
perhaps the growing schism between the communities despite long- 
drawn efforts at communal harmony. The division between Hindus 
and Muslim was deep-rooted and hence communal riots were but 
“natural.” Thirdly, the book is not a study of communal riots per se; it 
has also taken into account the role of the Mahatma in quelling the 
communal tension in the pen-ultimate year of independence. Gandhi 
may not have been crucial in working out the details of the transfer of 
power; he was nonetheless a significant “one-man army” which was 
effective enough to defuse tension both in Calcutta and in rural Bengal. 
This is a relatively.less known aspect of India’s freedom struggle. 
Overall, the book will serve a useful purpose to those seeking to unravel 
the complex socio-historical processes that finally culminated in the 
partition of the subcontinent in which the role of colonialism was 


equally decisive. 


Bidyut Chakrabarty 
Nilanjana Jain, The Problem of Justice in Political Theory and State 
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Practice, Anamika Publishers and Distributors Pvt. Ltd., New Delhi, 
2005, pp. 270 l 


“Justice” has been a very ambiguous and an elusive term in social 
sciences, which has so far defied any single agreed conceptual definition 
and understanding. It has been subjected to innumerable interpretations 
at the hands of one and all-saints, philosophers, religious leaders, social 
and political theorists, jurists and legal luminaries, reformers, activists, 
and even economists. It seems that everyone writing on the subject has 
coined and advocated his/her own version according to whatever 
perspective or with whatever motivations he/she approached the term. 

in the present book under review, the author Dr. Nilanjana Jain, 
has attempted to discuss the problem of justice in the whole realm of 
political theory, starting from its ancient Greek version, and its 
interpretations as revealed in the ancient Indian literature and scriptures 
including Jain philosophy of Somadev to the present-day theoretical 
analysis of Rawls, and Mahatma Gandhi, and other modern-day social 
and political activists, who have used (or abused?) this term to 
propound their own theory in order to secure some narrow social and 
political gains. 

In the first part of book, Dr Jain has dealt with some primary 
theoretical questions relating to justice, such as (a) approaches to the 
problem of defining justice, (b) the meaning of justice and (c) kinds of 
justice. In the second part of her study, she makes a historical survey of 
the changing concept of justice in the history of political theory, 
corresponding to the five historical phases: Greek view of justice; the 
post-Aristotelian period comprising the Roman jurists; the Schools of 
the Stoics, Epicureans, and the Cynics; the mediaeval age; and the 
modern period, specifically the thinking of Rawls and Gandhi on the 
subject. The third part of the book deals with two contemporary 
phenomena in the interpretation of justice, namely, (a) the affirmative 
action programme to promote social justice and (b) judicial activism, 
regarded as an expression of self-consciousness on the part of higher 
judiciary of its social responsibility for delivering justice to the masses. 
Both these phenomena, while laudable in their conception and _ 
objectives, have in some cases also resulted in inflicting “injustice” to ` 
certain other sections of the masses questioning the very concept of 
“justice”, on which such policies seemed to be based in the very first 
instance. 

In the concluding part of her book, Nilanjana Jain has pondered 
over the question why the term “justice” does not lend itself to a precise 
definition, and her reasons for this, as she rightly sums up, are: (a) 
conceptual variations due to time and place relative to the cultural, 
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moral, social, and economic development of a society (b) the concept 
being composed of three variables, liberty, equality, and rights, and (c) 
the use of several approaches to its understanding in terms of duties, 
rights, and class or property relations., corresponding to the Greek and 
Hindu, the Idealist approach; the modern liberal approach, and the 
Marxist approach. Jain terms the publication of Rawls A Theory of Justice 
in 1971 as a turning point in Western liberal theory, as, according to 
her, she sets out a “natural rights” or “contractarian” concept of justice 
in opposition to a “utilitarian” one. But despite his wordy rigmarole, 
Rawls is unable to go beyond the contours of liberal thinking and 
eventually sets up a model of a just society, which is essentially a liberal, 
democratic, capitalist welfare state. However, Mahatma Gandhi 
presents a contrast to the whole spectrum of Western liberal thought. 
Although he did not have any theory of justice as such, but the concern 
for justice (without precisely defining it), for human freedom and 
equality, runs through all his writings. From the Gandhian viewpoint, 
justice is truth in action. 

Perhaps a more significant contribution of the author in this study 
lies in her examination of the present-day social justice as a function of 
- social equality, equality of status, and equality of opportunity, with 
special reference to reservation policy, empowerment of women, and 
judicial activism. Discussing these issues after an indepth analysis of a 
number of well-known cases and policy issues in the Indian context 
and some comparisons drawn from the situation in the US, the author 
very rightly warns against the dangers of a backlash against both 
affirmative action as well as judicial activism, which need to be guarded 
against without these being blindly accepted “as a measure of popular 
perception as vehicle of social justice.” 

The young author, Dr Nilanjana Jain, deserves commendation for 
undertaking research on a very complex subject, and producing an 
excellent monograph on a very important and key concept of political 
theory. Her understanding of the problems of justice and their analysis 
is very penetrating and well-documented. Her style of writing is simple 
and lucid without the use of many of the legal jargons, which one 
generally encounters in such types of studies. The study is shorty, but 
substantial and/adequately covers the subject-matter without 
indulging in irrelevant discussions. The book is well—produced and 
the publisher has done a good job in its overall printing and get up. 
The publication should inspire many young scholars to undertake such 
important studies on other key concepts in political theory. 


RB. Jain 
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R.B. Jain, ed., Globalization and Good Governance: Pressures for 
Constructive Reforms, Deep and Deep Publishing Pvt. Ltd., New Delhi, 
2005, pp. 306 


Since time immemorial, the issues and concerns related to good 
governance have dominated the thought process of all concerned. The 
book under review raises the very basic question of good governance 
in the face of globalization from which there is no escape as of now, a 
few apprehensions notwithstanding. The editor of the book, Professor 
R.B. Jain, himself an internationally renowned scholar of public 
administration, having a deep understanding and analytical faculty at 
the public_policy making issues in the context of developing countries, . 
has done a commendable job by selecting some highly timely research 
papers, all of which deal with governance issues in a globalized world 
and come up with suggestions for some constructive reforms that can 
be brought in the system of governance in the context of developing 
countries. The eleven well-researched and well-documented essays 
included in the compendium, a sort of stocktaking exercise in the 
aftermath of globalization to make an assessment as to what impact 
the policies of privatization, economic liberalization, and politico- 
economic reforms have had on the patterns of governance in a number 
of developing countries. By way of introduction and conclusion, the 
learned editor has given his own reflections on the challenges for 
governance faced by all, particularly by the developing countries in 
the post-globalization phase. 

The book is organized into three parts. The first part consists of 
three articles, all of which have raised some very basic conceptual issues 
pertaining to globalization and its impact on the governance process 
impacting the developing countries spread over the three continents 
of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. In the second part of the book, the 
editor puts together seven essays, each one of these undertaking a 
country-specific case study and coming up with suggestions for 
constructive reforms in these countries, which is also the main thrust 
of the compendium. The “third and concluding part of the compendium 
includes the remarks of the editor of this volume. This part includes a 
very percpective paper by Professor R.B. Jain who in his essay: 
“Emerging New Concerns in the Globalizing Era: Strategies for Towards 
Good Governance” comes up with certain very original and workable 
strategies for administrative reforms that can greatly address the issues 
of good governance, particularly in the of the newly emerged concepts 
of: 


(a) global democaracy, and 
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The two concepts have put the governments around the world 
under an obligation to reorient their policy-making in the direction 
that meets the universal requirement of good governance in an era 
where we are living in a “global village.” For this to achieve, the author 
suggests a set of constructive reforms that would usher into a phase 
where countries across the globe can deliver through good governance 
without losing sight of the two newly-emerged concepts as mentioned 
above. A significant contribution of the author of this essay lies in his 
suggestion of a seven-point strategy suggested to be adopted by all to 
achieve a modicum of good governance, particularly the developing 
or transitional polities which are visibly stricken by poverty and 
backwardness and are highly vulnerable to be hit by the forces of 
globalization in some important ways. 

This seven-point strategy includes: (i) radical package of reforms 
to revamp and rejuvenate the institutional framework, (ii) downsizing 
of bureaucracy and its expenditure along with building up a responsive, 
impartial, and accountable class of bureaucrats who are ready to serve 
as catalysts for change; (iii) need to bring economic reforms that must 
include a revamping of Public Distribution System (PD5),” 
disinvestment in some core sectors of economy and rethinking the 
politically motivated policy of subsidies, (iv) reforms in social security 
system, such as, universal employment, health services and education 
_ and improvement in other human developmental indices, (v) combating 
corruption at both the public and private sector’ through participative 
democracy at grassroot level and judicial activism in some crucial areas, 
(vi) conceding the people a genuine right to information and bringing 
transparency in all governmental activities, and (vii) developing a global 
value system which is basic to secure human development, human 
rights, human dignity, and human security which is in alignment with 
ecological and environmental security too. 

In short, the author of the concluding essay suggests an all- 
comprehensive, holistic approach to good governance through a 
package of constructive reforms, which, if sincerely adopted and 
implemented by governments, prove Aristotle right who opined 
centuries ago that state comes into being originating in the bare needs 
of man’s life but it continues to exist for the sake of good life. Professor 
Jain very rightly suggests that we do not need to fear or hate 
globalization. What is rather required at the moment is a well-evolved 
strategy for “managing globalization.” 

The editor of the compendium, Professor R.B. Jain, deserves 
commendation for taking up a serious and highly timely study on good 
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governance in a globalizing world. His sense of recognizing and 
appreciating the academic work of scholars, both young and 
contemporaries of himself. The publisher of the volume also deserves 
appreciation for bringing out yet another well—produced volume in 
the field of social sciences. The book is sure to serve as an important 
tool for scholars doing research in the field of “globalization and its 
aftermath.” 


Sharda Jain 
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By 
Subrata Mukherjee ¢ Sushila Ramaswamy 


The book examines the origin and evolution of democracy from 
the ancient to modern times both comprehensively and analytically. 
In this context, the important contributions of both India and China 
have been highlighted along with contributions made by the Greeks 
and the Romans to the initial evolution of democratic ideals. 

The tuming points and important break throughs in the modem 
period, like the early process of secularisation in late Medieval Europe, 
the importance of the Renaissance and Machiavelli, and shift of the 
democratic thought to England in the seventeenth century with the 
initial radicalism of the Levellers and the Diggers, and the beginning 
of liberal democracy with Locke’s political theory, have all been 
highlighted. 

The changes form the Age of Enlightenment and both the left 
wing (mainly Marxist) and the rightist (mainly fascist) challenge to 
democracy till the collapse of communism has been analysed in detail. 
Within the larger acceptance of representative, constitutional and 
liberal democracy now, there are many variants and all of these have 
been studied in detail. 

Salient features of the book are: 

e Analyses theories and practice, and different models of 
democracy. A 

e Critically evaluates recent debates on group/cultural rights, 
identity politics, the feminist perspective and the environmental 
challenge to democracy. 

° Debates on the idea of democratic peace, force democracy, 
and mechanisms of power-sharing. 
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The end of the cold warin the last decade of 
the 20th century did not yield the expected 
“peace dividends” and was marked by 
bitter _conflicts,: based on religion and 
ethnicity, which have become pronounced 
and terrifying. 

- At the same time, commercial and 
consumerist factors are in the ascendant 
and accelerating the process of 
globalisation. This, in its turn, is 
undermining democracy. The very 
Assumptions of the Democratic State are 
being challenged. 

In this context, a look back at the 
Socialist International provides insights 





for leant the confused march of the post—cold war world because 
Social Democracy has been and is very much a part of the contemporary 
political processes. 

It was towards the end of the Second World War that certain 
individuals and parties with social democratic orientation came together 
and began testing the values of equality, justice, freedom and solidarity on 
the grounds of practical politics. Their efforts led to the formation of the 
Socialist International (SI). And their task continues. 

The SI has now acquired global dimensions. Ab the biggest 
international political organisation, it formulated policies about and 
responded to the challenges of colonialism, disarmament, the 
North-South divide, sustainable development, ‘environment, 
globalisation and terrorism. It has also dealt creatively with the problems 
of democracy and economic development. The SI believes that a 
simultaneous tackling of these challenges will lead to ‘humane global 
governance. 

The book unfolds the saga of the bold intellectual and political 
initiatives of the SI in its quest for social democratic solutions to the 
diverse and acute problems confronting the contemporary world. 
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Hindutva: Gandhi’s Dream 
or Nightmare 


Ishwar C. Harris 


Introduction 


Tus PAPER IS an examination of certain values propagated by 
Gandhi on one hand and the followers of Hindutva on the other. It is 
my contention that in examining the paradox of Hindutva, a reflection 
on the relationship between Gandhi and Hindutva is crucial in order 
to understand the nature of a dream both had for the future of India 
and the followers of Hindutva on the other. It is asserted that although 
at certain points their dreams coalesced, ultimately they diverged, 
manifesting their particular ideologies in the cultural, social, political, 
and religious institutions they created or supported. India, since the 
dawn of its independence, has become a battleground for the test of 
their ideologies. One’s dream has become another’s nightmare. 

A brief historical sketch of the relationship between Gandhi and 
the exponents of Hindutva will be useful to understand a variety of 
conflicts that plague India today. Whether it is communal violence, 
mistreatment of the lower caste, demolition of churches and the Babri 
Mosque, and the recent riots in Gujarat that claimed many lives, the 
conflict of values between Gandhi and Hindutva are quite visible in 
the contemporary Indian society today. The paradox is that Hindutva, 
on one hand continues to invoke the name of Gandhi in its politics in 
order to advance its most non—-Gandhian agenda. On the other hand, it 
is quite possible that Gandhi was somewhat responsible for the 
emergence of Hindutva as a movement in the pre-independence period 
of Indian history. What started as a shared vision between the two for 
the future of India, turned into a struggle for power for their successors, 
causing suffering for those affected by their power struggle. 
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Gandhi vs. Hindutva: Convergence & Divergence of Vision 


In the initial stages of India’s freedom struggle, Gandhi and the 
proponents of Hindu nationalism shared a common goal; the expulsion 
of the British from the Indian subcontinent. Before Gandhi arrived on 
the scene in 1915 from South Africa, Veer Savarkar (b. 1883) had already 
revived the political ideology of Hindu Maha Sabha (Great Hindu 
Society).! In 1899 he had founded Abhinav Bharat Society (Young India 
Society) which, inspired by the nationalist views of Dayanand Sarasvati 
(1824-1883) and Vivekananda (1863-1902) had laid the foundation of 
the Hindutva movement. The goal was to dig down into India’s Hindu 
heritage and formulate an Indian (Hindu) identity to fight the British. 

When Gandhi assumed the leadership of the Indian national 
congress, it already had moderates as well as extremists who were 
influenced by the Hindutva ideology.* However, gradually a rift 
between the two began to develop. In this contest the influence of Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak (1856-1920) on Indian politics is quite important. He 
served as a mentor to Savarkar. who idealized Tilak for his aggressive 
politics and stern stance against the British as well as moderate Hindus.’ 
Finally a stage was set for an ideological confrontation between Gandhi 
on one hand and the followers of Hindutva ideology on the other. 

Gandhi opposed Hindutva ideology while claiming to remain a 
Hindu. While Tilak had inaugurated Ganesha festival against the 
backdrop of Muharram (a Muslim religious observance) and started a 
festival dedicated to Shivaji, a great Maratha warrior who fought the 
Mughals. Gandhi’s sentiments did not favor these activities. Further- 
more, the revival of Rama and Hanuman as Hindu deities symbolizing 
power and strength was contrary to Gandhi's brand of Hinduism. Had 
these activities been directed around the Hindu sentiments against the 
British, perhaps Gandhi would have sympathized with it. However, 
Gandhi disapproved of the anti-Muslim sentiment which permeated 
Hindutva. Savarkar’s slogan, “Hinduize all politics and militarize 
Hindudom” and his suggestion that Hindus should “enlist in the armed 
forces in order to learn the arts of war” also went against Gandhi's 
non-violent approach to the freedom struggle.’ As far as the issue of 
nonviolence is concerned, there is some evidence that Savarkar and 
Gandhi had disagreements on this issue when they met in London in 
1909.° 

The tension between Gandhi and the followers of Hindutva grew 
on various counts. Some scholars have suggested that initially Gandhi 
received wide support from the “revivalist group” within Hinduism. 
They liked Gandhi’s invocation to Hinduism, returning to the ascetic 
roots of Hinduism (focus on tapasya), and his belief in his “inner voice.” 
They also liked his ability to generate a mass appeal for freedom 
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struggle and his founding of the Satyagraha movement. However, 
gradually the support began to fade. This rift may have been caused 
by a variety of reasons. I would surmise that the reasons are threefold; 


1. Ideological differences (contradictory visions). 

2. Gandhi's failure to deliver Swaraj in the 1920’s and a reaction against 
him. 

3. Gandhias “Johnny come lately” to India’s national struggle. (He came 
in 1915 while Hindutva ideology was already entrenched among 
upper caste Hindus). 


Ultimately, the story of the relationship between Gandhi and 
Hindutva is one of “divergence” and not “convergence.” 

As far as the ideological differences between the two are concerned, 
many points need to be considered. “First, the followers of Hindutva 
wanted to get rid of the European worldview and revive the Hindu 
worldview based on the themes of Dharma and Karma. Gandhi perceived 
himself to be a Karmayogi, but his vision of the Dharma was different. 
Based on his readings of the Bhagavad Gita, he advocated asceticism, 
self-control, and non-violence. The Hindutva group perceived this to 
be a life negating theology that would make India weak. Such leaders 
as Aurobindo, Vivekananda, and Tilak had advocated an aggressive 
Hinduism. Their interpretation of the Gita, unlike Gandhi, was that 
the Gita did not advocate non-violence and asceticism (in the form of 
life negation). In fact Tilak rejected Shankara’s and Ramanuja’s view 
that the Gita promotes “devotionalism” (Bhakti). For him the message 
of the Gita is “energism” and “activism.” This call for a dynamic Hindu 
Dharma (which led to Hindu militancy) went against Gandhi’s vision. 
Second, Hindutva maintained the caste supremacy of the Brahim caste, 
while Gandhi advocated a casteless Indian society. Third, Gandhi’s 
notion of Sarva Dharma Sambhava (unity of all religions) went against 
the Hindutva notion of Hindu superiority. Furthermore, it raised the 
question about the militancy in Islam and the role of Muslims within 
the Indian society. 

Perhaps, one of the most significant reasons why a conflict between 
Gandhi and Hindutva emerged was that Gandhi failed to deliver Swaraj 
as he promised in the 1920s. This failure might have disillusioned the 
Hindu nationalists, who were relying on Gandhi's non-violent 
Satyagraha against the British. While his attempts failed, Hindutva 
revived itself. It is no accident that in 1925 Keshav Baliram Hedgewar 
founded Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (Association of Nationalist 
Volunteers, commonly known as RSS). The Sangh’s activities took on 
the persuasion of an aggressive and even militant Hinduism. Their 
favorite song became Bande Mataram (Hail to the Mother) written by 
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none other than Bankim Chandra Chatterjee. Lifting up India as the 
mother (appeal to mother goddess) generated a renewed love for India,” 
‘The relationship between Hedgewar and Gandhi suffered when Gandhi 
in 1922 called off his Satyagraha against the British because violence 
had erupted and some policemen had been killed. Gandhi thought that 
Indians were not ready for Swaraj under violence. As a consequence, 
Fiedgewar “became increasingly disenchanted with Gandhi and with 
politics.” He launched a new movement of Hindu revitalization in 
1925 during the festival of Dashara which commemorates the victory 
of Lord Rama over the demonic king Ravana.’ This was a powerful 
symbolic gesture and a slap on Gandhi's face. This revitalization was a 
show of Hindu power with a revival of gymnastic, Akhara (wrestling 
arena), idealizing of Hanuman as a powerful deity, and the worship of 
Rama, a symbol of dharma. l 

The fact that Gandhi arrived on the scene in Indian politics in 1915 
when he returned from South Africa has much to do with his failing 
relations with Hindutva. Many Hindu leaders must have seen him as 
“Johnny come lately” in the Indian politics. The seeds of Hindutva had 
already been growing in India for a long time. It seems to me that 
Gandhi failed to fully convert the old guards of Hindutva to his non- 
violent, ascetic, and egalitarian politics. The heart of Hindutva was 
caste politics perpetuated by the Brahmins in Maharashtra.!9 Gandhi 
tried to appease them, but the Brahmins thought he was more interested 
in appeasing the Muslims. That cost him his life. 11 

N 


The Use and Misuse of Gandhi in Bharatiya Janata Party’s (BJP) 
Politics 


Constraint of space does not permit to fully explore the relationship 
between Gandhians and the exponent of Hindutva immediately after 
the independence in 1947 and the assassination of Gandhi in 1948. 
Needless to say, that the Congress government under Nehru did not 
favour Hindutva. In fact, RSS was banned. Gandhi had emerged as 
Rashtra Pita (Father of the nation) and a martyr. The public sentiment 
went with him and he was practically deified. The partition of India 
and the creation of Pakistan was tolerated by the moderates as a 
necessary evil, but the followers of Hindutva blamed Gandhi. In the 
absence of power and persecution, RSS continued to work from the 
underground to muster support for its cause—the cause of the 
development of a Hindu nation, devoid of a Muslim and Christian 
presence. Congress” secular democratic agenda was perceived as the 
_ politics of “appeasement” to gain votes from the minorities, primarily 
Muslims. 

In the absence of political power, RSS floated Jan Sangh (People’s 
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Organization) as a political party in 1952. One of its presidents was 
none other than Atal Bihari Vajpayee. While Jan Sangh was nota leading 
voice in Indian politics during Indira Gandhi years (70’s and early 80’s), 
it resurrected itself as Janata Party and later as Bharatiya Janata Party 
after Congress’ collapse in 1977. It is ironical that in his struggle against 
Indira Gandhi's dictatorial politics, Jai Prakash Narayan (J.P), the leader 
of “Total Revolution” and a leading Gandhian had a major support 
from Jan Sangh.’ It was under his blessings that the Janata Party was 
created with Jan Sangh’s cadre playing a major role in its inception. 
For the first time since the freedom struggle, Hindutva ideology found 
an expression in a ruling political party—and that happened with the 
help of J.P., a leading Gandhian. 

One would surmise that the impact of J.P. on the Janata Party (1977- 
1979) would induce Gandhian ideology into its politics. However that 
was not the case, and has never been so since the emergence of Bharatiya 
Janata Party (formed in 1980). On the contrary, there has been a 
proliferation of RSS related organizations that are collectively 
designated as the “Sangh Parivar” (Sangh family).18 

It is interesting to note how during the rise of BJP since the days of 
Indira Gandhi till today, the exponents of Hindutva (within BJP and 
outside) have used and misused Gandhi in order to maintain their 
political power. Gandhi has been a “bitter pill” for them to swallow. 
On one hand they are compelled to pay tribute to the Father of the 
Nation (not doing so will translate into their political suicide), and on 
the other hand they engage into practices that are un—Gandhian. In 
some ways Hindutva is engaged in the process of deconstructing 
Gandhian values in the name of Gandhi. An example of this deconstruction 
is evident in how the Hindutva movement has focused on the Gandhian 
vision of Ram Rajya (Kingdom of God). 

Gandhi often invoked Ram Rajya as his vision for India. But, he 
also translated it as Khudarajya and the kingdom of God. He stated, 
“By Ram Rajya. I do not mean Hindu Raj. I mean by ‘Ram Rajya. Divine 
Raj, the kingdom of God. For me, Rama and Rahim are one and the 
same deity. I acknowledge no other God but the one God of Truth and 
Righteousness.” '* Hindutva has also invoked the slogan of Ram Rajya 
as if to claim that they are on the side of Gandhi. However, their 
interpretation of Ram Rajya completely betrays the Gandhian vision. 
For them, Ram Raj is a Hindu Raj, and nothing but a Hindu Raj as 
evidenced in Ram Janam Bhoomi (the birth place of Rama) affair and 
the destruction of the Babri Mosque in Ayodhya in 1992. In this context 
what one witnesses in India is the proliferation of a form of Hindu art 
which depicts Rama with his bows and arrows and a muscular body 
who is ready to destroy the forces of evil (the war between dharma and 
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adharma). In this case, the forces of evil are Muslims, and anyone who 
does not believe in Hindutva ideology. Furthermore, saffron clad clergy 
and ker sevaks (lay helpers) whose presence in marches and political 
rallies are unmistakably a constant reminder that a Hindu Raj has been 
inaugurated. 

A quick comparison between the two visions of Ram Rajya will 
further illustrate the point. 


1. 


10. 


For Gandhi, the basis of Ram Rajya was Swaraj (self-rule), which meant 
returning to the roots of Indian civilization. For Hindutva it is return 
to the Hindu roots. 

Swadeshi (one’s own) for Gandhi had economic implications to fight 
the Western model of development. For Hindutva it is glorification of 
Hinduness. 

For Gandhi, Ram Rajya meant returning political power to the villages 
through Panchayats. It had no religious, racial, or economic 
discrimination. Again, Hindutva wants villages to become a Hindu 
base as evidenced by the work of the Bajrangdal. 

In Ram Rajya, Gandhi envisioned the progress of Sanatana Dharma 
(eternal religion, universal religion). For Hindutva, Sanatana Dharma 
is equated with pure Hinduism. 

For Gandhi, Ram Rajya required the practice Dwadash vratas (the 12 
vows) as moral codes of discipline. These were: Ahimsa (non-violence), 
Satya (truth), Asteya (non-stealing), Brahmacharya (chastity), Asangraha 
(non—accumulation), Parishrama (bread labor), Aswad (control of the 
palate), Bhayavarjanam (fearlessness), Saroadharma Sambhava (equality 
of all religions), Swadeshi (love for one’s own), Sparshabhavana 
(untouchability), and Aninda (non-criticism). Within Hindutva 
ideology these ideals are not advocated. 

For Gandhi, Ram Rajya is based on the principles of Satyagraha. While 
Hindutva invokes the language of Satyagraha. it does not adhere to its 
principles. 

Within Ram Rajya, Gandhi's goal was to promote spiritual development. 
Hindutva is interested in the revival of Hindu rituals. 


. Gandhi’s Ram Rajya was based on casteless society. Hindutva, though 


claims to work for the Dalits, has a strong power based among the 
Brahmins. 

Gandhi’s Ram Rajya was based on nation building. Hindutva also 
invokes his name in this regard, but focuses on the establishment of a 
Hindu Raj. 

In Ram Rajya, Gandhi advocated “cow protection.” Hindutva also 
preaches cow protection, but it does it against the background of the 
meat eating practices of the Muslims and Christians. 


Despite a non-Gandhian agenda of Hindutva as evidenced in the 
practice of the Sangh Parivar, it continues to invoke the name of Gandhi 
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in its nationalistic politics, During the Ayodhya movement, L.K. 
Advani's rath yatra had symbolic similarities with Gandhi’s marches. 
Advani advocated that his yatra (march) from Somnath to Kanyakumari 
had more historical significance than that of Gandhi’s salt march of 
1930. However, Advani’s yatra led to the destruction of the Babri 
Mosque. Gandhi on the other hand is reported to have said, “Above 
all, the Hindus may not break mosques against temples. .. Even though 
a thousand temples may be reduced to bits, I would not touch a single 
mosque and expect thus to Pree the superiority of my faith to the so 
called faith of fanatics. . It is also interesting that for Advani’s 
second yatra, which he launched as “Bharat Uday yatra” (India rising 
march), he started from Porbandar (Gandhi’s birth place). He visited 
Kirti Mandir where Gandhi was born and paid a tribute to the Father 
of the Nation. He also quoted Gandhi and remarked how “Ram” was 
the last word on Gandhi's lip as he breathed his last breath. He also 
pointed out that the Muslim League did not take part in India’s freedom 
movement because Gandhi invoked “Ram Rajya.”16 


Hindutva Agenda During BJP Rule 


While Bharatiya Janata Party denies that it is strongly influenced by 
Hindutva ideology, its connection with Vishwa Hindu Parishad, RSS, 
Shiva Sena, Bajrangdal, etc. are quite clear. Even though in recent 
elections the party has lost power at the centre (2004 elections), there is 
no evidence that it has changed its political agenda. 

During its control of the central government since 1998 ‘til 2004, 
Hindutva ideology has found a favorable climate under BJP to push 
its goals. A critical analysis of these goals shows an anti-Gandhi bias. 
Here I offer the following points to prove my hypothesis. 


1. There is one hypothesis that Hindutva wishes to replace Gandhi with 
Savarkar. In 2002 L.K. Advani went to Andaman Islands to rename 
Port Blair Airport as the Veer Savarkar Airport. Jt was from a prison in 
the Andamans that Savarkar had written his “Hindutva” vision. Soon 
after that, Savarkar’s portrait was unveiled in the Parliament under a 
strong protest from the Congress Party.!7 

2. There has been a glorification of Nathuram Godse, the killer of Gandhi, 
in recent years as evidenced by the popularity of the controversial play 
“Mee Nathuram Godse Boltoy” (This is Nathuram Godse speaking) by 
Pradeep Dalvi In the play, Godse calls Gandhi a “pigmy” in front of 
Shivaji. It is obvious that Hindutva glorifies the Maratha leader Shivaji. 

3. There has been a concerted effort to re-write the history books and 
change the school curriculum to suit Hindutva claims about Aryans 
being the natives of India. 

4. The Ayodhya movement and the BJP (L.K. Advani) pledge to build 
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the Ram Mandir at the site of the Babri Mosque is a clear evidence in 
favor of Hindu nationalism. 

5. The politics of hate directed against the Muslims and Christians is 
visible in events leading to the destruction of churches, murder of a 
missionary family, and destruction of Muslim properties in Gujarat. 

6. L.K. Advani has proposed what he calls “Positive Secularism” as 
opposed to Gandhian and Nehruvian secularism. Nehru’s secularism 
is perceived as “western” that lacks justice for all. 

7. After 9/11 and America’s crackdown on terrorists, Hindutva began 
targeting Muslims in India. The situation worsened after the 2002 attack 
on the Indian Parliament by certain Muslim terrorists. Is this a form of 
ethnic cleansing? 

8. Hindutva has increased its activities overseas through the work of 
Vishwa Hindu Parishad. Recently, two new organizations, Overseas 
Friends of BJP (OFBJP) and Hindu Student Council (HSC) have 
emerged. Their goal is to work among the immigrant Hindus and to 
preach the Hindu Dharma among the non-Hindus. 

J. Caste-based politics is alive and well. Hindutva is an upper caste 
Brahmin phenomenon. j 

10. Hindutva has supported “globalization.” According to one thinker, 
this unchecked capitalism (which Gandhi opposed) will lead to a total 
eclipse of Gandhian values. 18 


Assessment 


There are certain areas where Hindutva should be credited with a 
positive contribution. First, it has raised its voice against the Nehruvian 
philosophy of “separate but equal” when it comes to dealing with the 
minorities in India. Second, it has demanded a “uniform civil code” 
for all Indians. Third, it has brought into focus the debate over 
“secularism.” Fourth, it has made Indians think about their identity as 
a nation (rashtra) not merely as a country (desh). Fifth, in a strange way 
it has raised the issue of the separation of church and state in the Indian 
context. Sixth, it has created a sense of cultural identity among the 
overseas Hindus. However, it needs to be debated how Hindutva 
sought to achieve their goals? Here Gandhi’s concern over the 
relationship of means to an end becomes quite relevant. When Gandhi 
proposed, “the end does not justify the means,” he was pointing to a 
serious problem of violence that many movements are plagued with 
when they have focused on the end, disregarding the means. Gandhi’s 
response to Hindutva would be that it began as an idealistic vision but 
turned into a nightmare. 

In assessing Hindutva, Romila Thapar, a well-known Indian 
historian has called it, “syndicated Hinduism.”!9 She sees the 
movement's obsession with identity as an attempt to manipulate 
identities in contemporary politics. Its attempt to manufacture tradition 
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in the Indian context is an attempt to change history to its own end. 
Neera Chandhoke condemns Hindutva for legitimization of the 
dominant culture and denial of other ways of life. This is a violation 
of the constitutional rights of the minorities in India. The movement 
has also been labeled as Fascist and compared with Nazism. One of 
the leaders of RSS, Golwalkar, is reported to have made laudatory 
references to Hitler. He also alluded that Hitler could not have created 
a sense of German nationalism by keeping the Jews around.2! Dr. Partha 
Chatterjee states, “Sangh is a continuously expanding creature like some 
mutated ominous insect inside an ancient cocoon, an insect that mutated 
only P apana and eat everything it grabs but never to come out of its 
shell.” 

In conclusion, it is clear that Hindutva predates Gandhi in its origin 
and has outlived Gandhi, finding its fulfillment in the political agenda 
of BJP. It grew in opposition to Gandhi’s vision of Ram Rajya for India. 
It has used and misused Gandhi for its own gains disregarding 
Gandhian philosophies of Satyagraha and Sarvodaya. Its main agenda is 
to gain power and reshape Indian history. Following the vision of 
Hindutva would be to travel backward into history and to destroy what 
Gandhi was able to achieve for India—a secular democracy. 
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Participatory Democracy in 
Indian Political System 


G. Palanithurai 


Introduction 


REPRESENTATIVE DEMOCRACY IS a widely accepted form of 
governance in the world now. Today more than 50% of the people live 
under democratically elected governments.' Movements are still on to 
democratize governments and society. It is to be noted that wherever 
representative democracy has been established as a form of government, 
activities are still on to democratize the institutions, the organizations 
and the society. Further, movements have gained voice to get services 
from the governing institutions which are under the democratic mode. 
At the same time, it is to be pondered whether the countries which are 
under democratic governance have delivered the goods to the public 
and maintained peace and harmony among the social collectivities and 
regions. If yes, how are these democratic governments able to evolve 
to cope with the new demands and the new pressures emerging from 
the social collectivities in the given context? If no, why have not these 
democratic governments delivered the goods? Where have these 
democracies derailed? This has to be analysed. a 
Analyzing a country which is known for its puzzle and paradox 
will throw ample light on the problems, issues and trends in the process 
of democracy and development. India being the best case, such an 
analysis has to be made on Indian polity and democracy. The analysis 
of 50 years of democratic governance has brought out the fact that 
democratic governance has recorded substantial achievements, delivery 
of goods and services to the privileged, the ruling elites, the middle 
class and the poor to some extent. But, as for mitigating poverty, 
maintaining law and order, meeting the basic expectations of the poor, 
making them participate in the decision making, the government 
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institutions do not have adequate capacity.* There are many questions 
unaddressed in the development and democracy discourse. Is the 
development which the state institutions pursue the right kind of course 
needed for a society like India and is the type of democracy which has 
been pursued the right kind of democracy to address the issues of the 
people? Both the exponents of democracy and of development do not 
agree with the present trend of achieving development and the present 
process of democracy. It is unequivocally demonstrated that both are 
in trouble. Then what is the alternative arrangement in the orbit of 
governance? How can the emerging discontented groups be 
accommodated in the economic activities and in the process of decision- 
making and how are the development activities to be reframed? 


Ills in Governance 


Generally governments are shaped and oriented by short term 
populism, corruption and the self interest of political elites. Having 
seen the negative implications of the government actions, international 
agencies switched over to the market for appropriate solution to the 
existing problems. Even the market failed to provide adequate solutions 
in the areas of inclusion, poverty reduction, environmental protection 
and public services. It is not only in India but also throughout the world, 
both north and south, that citizens speak of mounting disillusionment 
with the government, based on concerns about corruption, lack of 
responsiveness to the needs of the poor and the absence of a sense of 
connection with elected representatives and bureaucrats. The 
discontented groups are multiple in number and complex in character 
` and hence a framework should be designed which should have the 
capability to accommodate the largely varied groups in the system. 
Further, the system should have the capability to mitigate poverty and 
reduce corruption, which afflict the society and lead to the emergence 
of discontented and marginalized groups. This syndrome prevails in 
many of the developing countries which have borrowed representative 
democracy from the West and have not evolved as vibrant democracies 
by incorporating indigenous characteristics, and thereby address the 
major issues of the society. The whole world is in search of better 
governance and it becomes a pressing issue for citizens. In many 
countries people organized public protest movements and they 
demanded systemic changes in government. A key challenge now is 
the construction of new relationships between the citizens and 
governance.’ It is unequivocally brought out by the World Development 
Report (2000-2001) that many poor people around the world perceive 
large institutions, especially those of the state, to be distant, 
unaccountable and corrupt.‘ It is further validated and confirmed by 
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other studies that, from the pape uve of poor people in the world, 
there is a crisis in governance.’ A large number of institutions are 
involved in ameliorating the conditions of the poor. Yet the poor are 
excluded from participation in governance. Government institutions 
and departments are neither responsive nor accountable to the poor. 
The poor are treated with arrogance and disdain. Poor people feel that 
they are helpless and they see little protection against injustice, 
criminality, abuse and corruption by institutions. Not surprisingly poor 
men and women lack confidence in state institutions even though they 
still express their willingness to partner with them in development 
activities. People are disillusioned with governments as they are 
corrupt, non-responsive to the needs of the poor and allow no space 
for'the people to correct them.® The above malaise has afflicted all the 
segments in the world, both developing and developed. Yet another 
shocking symptom is the weakness or lack of public commitment to 
local democracy.” 


In Search of a Solution 


Though the ills of representative democratic systems in societies which 
have feudal thought process were predicted much earlier, the real 
picture emerged only at the time of the advent of globalization. In many 
countries measures to bring the government ‘closer to the people’ 
through decentralization and devolution have prompted shifts in 
approaches to service delivery that have widened spaces for citizens’ 
involvement. At the same time, the increasing marketization of service 
delivery in many countries has introduced new roles for those who 
were formerly the beneficiaries of government services. Users have 
come to be seen as ‘consumers’ or ‘clients’ and civil society organizations 
have become significant co-producers of what in the past were largely 
state functions. It is a dangerous trend that the state is off-loading its 
larger social responsibilities to private or non-governmental players. 
Service institutions are already non-functional service units in the rural 
areas. But these units are eating away the public purse; yet people do 
not have any hold over them and as a result, they rely on private service 
agencies by paying money. Poverty-striken people, instead of coming 
out from poverty trap, are moving into the poverty trap, because of 
the fact that they have to pay for the services derived from private 
agencies whether it is for health or for primary education. 

In this context, throughout the world, a uniform solution has been 
found, that is, devolution of powers and development based on the 
theory of subsidiarity. But the nuances of practising the decentralization 
process vary from society to society or region to region. Local conditions 
determine the nature of decehtralization. This new solution is not 
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borrowed from the West like our representative democracy, but it is 
based on the exercise and re-examination of the traditional forms of 
political representation. While doing this exercise it is found that direct 
democratic mechanisms are increasingly being drawn upon to enable 
citizens to play a more active role in the decisions which affect their 
lives. Here also the question unanswered is: how can the weak and 
meek move into the corridors of power? This is followed by the efforts 
to deepen democracy through decentralization of powers from the 
federal government to local institutions through State governments. 
Democratic decentralization and participatory governance are in the 
development discourse due to the growing sense of disillusionment 
with centralized governance.’ Governance at present is being 
performed by different agencies at different levels in a widely spread 
spectrum.’ It is strongly believed that in a decentralized process of 
governance the opportunity is wider for people to participate and it 
provides wider representation to hitherto marginalized social 
segments.!9 It is quite significant that movements are on for the 
deepening of democracy and the decentralization of powers. 1! 


The Paradox 


Yet another movement is gaining momentum, which is called 
globalization of the economy. Like democratic decentralization, 
globalization of the economy is also a significant movement in the 
world.!* However, this throws up a paradox: while the economy is 
globalized, how can power be decentralized? One should not estimate 
that globalization will produce positives alone. Globalization and 
decentralization will bring opportunities as well as threats and how 
they are handled by the human collectivities will determine the course 
of development. As aspiration for democracy and development 
increases among the people of the world, it is presumed that human 
collectivities will identify the opportunities and work for prosperity, 
and avoid the threats. 

India has a remarkable record of achievements in socio—political 
and economic realms, and equally in maintaining a relatively stable 
and competitive democracy in spite of diverse social and economic 
groups with variegated interests and conditions. People are dissatisfied 
with the way our democracy functions. Some even argue that 
: democracy has failed the people. It has come to the stage of declaring 
that we are incapable of working our democratic institutions. As proof, 
they point to the growing criminalization of politics, the venality of 
the political class and the anarchy marking our legislatures. The rich 
and the middle class make observations and stop there. The poor are 
deprived of electricity, road, good drinking water, sanitary conditions, 
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social infrastructure and yet they are the people who keep our 
democratic system surviving by exercising their franchise. 

The Indian Constitution, which is the product of the freedom 
struggle, unequivocally underlines the responsibilities of the State from 
Article 38 to Article 51 in the following areas: “securing a social order 
for the promotion of welfare of the people,” “ensuring adequate means 
of livelihood,” “ensure the ownership and control of the material 
resources of the community are so distributed as best to subserve the 
common good, and the operation of the economic system does not result 
in the concentration of wealth and means of production.” Governance 
has to be refurbished at the grassroots with “units of self-government” 
in each village. In all the above areas, how we have performed is the 
major question. By subverting self-government at the grassroots by 
centralizing the governance activities, people’s voices are muted and 
development activities are made captive to the administrative 
machinery. The Commonwealth Foundation, in its study, has brought 
to light the increasing gap between the people and the government 
and the ill-treatment meted out to the people at the hands of the 
government. | How to redeem the society from the deep malaise which 
afflicts it is a big botheration for many.'’ With the.introduction of the 
new economic movement and new formal and legal institutions for, 
governance at the grassroots, whose advantage will they serve is a 
central question to be examined. 


Decentralization and Partictpation 


Decentralization is an instrument by which the bases and framework 
of democracy will be strengthened. Decentralization will be very 
effective only if people participate in the whole process. Around eighty 
countries in the world are moving towards decentralization. Steps are 
on to strengthen local democracy by increasing the participation of the 
people in decision making for achieving development. In the present 
context, the concepts of decentralization, governance, people’s 
participation and globalization have generated a debate on their 
meaning and their implications. 

Before moving into the discussion, the related concepts have to be 
defined clearly for a clear and better understanding of the discourse 
on decentralization and participation. Decentralization is a process of 
devolving powers from higher level authoritative bodies to lowest level 
institutions in the society for governance. Participation is an act by 
which the stakeholders involve themselves either on their own or on 
compulsion in activities right from deciding things to evaluating the 
game activities which affect their lives directly or indirectly. It is also 
imperative to understand the backdrop of the decentralization of 
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powers and the participation of people in governance and development. 

It is a paradox that, for globalization of economy, there are protests 
from all sections of the society, and many of such protests are violent 
also, and yet activities are on in a framework developed by the WTO, 
and governments are working vigorously knowing fully the negative 
implications of globalization. On the contrary, though there is open 
support from all segments and no protest against decentralization of 
powers, yet governments are not so vigorous in devolving powers to 
the local institutions to act as autonomous institutions. Even the people 
do not realize the full implications of decentralization of powers. In 
the domain of decentralization of powers participatory governance is 
the attractive solution for problems of many groups and for different 
aspects of development. Participatory governance is about making 
government more inclusive and more effective in poverty reduction. 
Participatory governance will help the poor and marginalized groups 
to protect their self-respect and self-esteem. It provides scope and space 
for organized activities of civil society groups. It further provides scope 
for generating new kinds of leadership at the grassroots committed to 
development and closer to people. It essentially builds the capacity 
and capability of the people in managing their affairs with the help of 
local institutions. 


Resilience of Partictpation 


People at the local level organize themselves and protest against the 
actions of governments. They are being guided by the civil society or 
the political parties. Affected individuals and groups join together under 
the guidance of the NGOs or other civil society organizations. They 
conduct protest marches and agitate for correcting service delivery 
systems such as water supply and public distribution. They are micro 
in nature. Their activities are short-lived. By making ad hoc 
arrangements government institutions are tackling these micro 
movements. There are other groups such as organized women under 
the banner of SHGs (self help groups). There is yet another group, 
independent and active in decision-making. They are the temple 
committees. Temples are owned by the communities. They take 
independent decisions, and one could witness active participation of 
all segments in this committee, which is highly democratic in character. 
One missing element is women. Yet another group is the traditional 
community committee managing the commons. They perform the job 
very well in managing the commons with the active participation of 
all stakeholders excepting women. There is the fishermen’s Panchayat. 
Fishermen have organized themselves for their fishing activities. They 
collect taxes also. They settle disputes on inter and intra-group conflicts. 
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On all occasions, they meet and take decisions. Government 
departments go with the traditional system. But there are no women 
in the committee. 

The above mentioned cases are the best examples to demonstrate 
the fact that there is resilience of participation among the people. But 
their participation is narrow and sectoral and not legitimized. After 
the emergence of the modern state, many of the activities of the 
communities have been taken away from them, and they have been 
vested with departments of the government. Government departments 
have taken over a variety of functions and responsibilities. Many of 
the services to the community are being delivered by various 
departments and they are not well regulated and supervised by the 


participatory management of the people through a system. As a result, 
- one can see the poor performance of public institutions. 


New Opportunity 


The decline of public institutions in terms of their delivery to the poor 
and the disillusionment of the poor with the public institutions have 
provided an opportunity to the right wing scholars to raise their voice 
high on deregulation, reducing public expenditure, reduction of social 
services and privatization rather than on people’s participation in 
governance, responsiveness of the public institutions to the needs of 
the poor and more effective forms of democratic state intervention. !4 
In this context, the new dispensations, namely, decentralization of 
power and empowering people have come to occupy the centre stage 
in the discourse on governance. It is not an exclusively Indian 
phenomenon. It is a global phenomenon. But the global phenomenon 
takes shape and root in India also through reforming governance and 
this reforming governance takes shape through a series of Constitutional 
amendments. Of the amendments, the 73rd and the 74th play a 
significant role in transforming the character of our democracy from 
representative to participative democracy. 

Of the two historic Constitutional Amendments, the 73rd created 
an opportunity for the people to participate in the process of governance 
and development. Making the people participate in the process of 
governance and development is not easy as they have been driven away 
successfully in the past five decades from the governance and 
development domain. The bureaucracy has occupied the space vacated 
by the people, but it does not perform the role assigned to it as it has 
been oriented to act in accordance with the directions of the higher- 
ups. Roughly 40 percent of the people are always on the periphery and 
not in the system as participants. They have been branded either as 
beneficiaries or as petitioners. They are also complacent with the 
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designation as they want to remain in the same space without any 
responsibility. In a democracy, they are the vibrant voters and their 
demands cannot be ignored. Their demands are not complicated. Their 
main demand is to keep their names in the BPL list and be provided 
with doles. The political climate is such that populism becomes the 
mainstay in politics for securing votes. Now, it is competitive populism. 
As a result, development takes the back seat. But the 73rd Amendment 
to the Constitution of India brings a totally new paradigm which 
emphasizes the fact that the beneficiaries have to be transformed into 
development participants. Economic development is the task of the 
community for which they have to plan. The government will facilitate 
the endeavour and the initiative of the community. To make it happen, 
it is necessary to create a new mindset. 

To perform the above task the participation of the people is an 
imperative. Before moving into that domain, the meaning of the concept 
has to be cleared. The concept of participation is perceived differently 
by different stakeholders and individuals. Participation means a kind 
of local autonomy in which people discover the possibilities of 
exercising choice and thereby becoming capable of managing their own 
development.!° The UNESCO document defines participation as 
“collective sustained activity for the purpose of achieving some 
common objectives, especially a more equitable distribution of the 
benefits of development.” 16 It happens in the temple festival committee, 
the committee managing the commons in the villages, self help groups 
and other rural traders guild, but not in the Panchayat. Participation 
takes place in Panchayat at a limited level. The real purpose of 
participation is to develop human capabilities for development, 
decision-making and action. Participation should have some key 
components: (a) it must start from the lowest; (b) participation must 
take place at all stages; (c) participation must focus on the issues of the 
poor; (d) participation must be on substance and issues; (e) it alters 
existing leadership arrangements; (f) it alters the style of leadership; 
(g) it brings about conflict also in allocating resources. 

To operationalize the above points, steps have been taken and ten 
key ideas have been generated for putting the theory into practice. They 
are: level of participation, initiation and process, control, power and 
purpose, role of the practitioner, stakeholders and community, 
partnership, commitment, ownership of ideas and confidence and 
capacity. At present, generally, participation is conceived as a 
phenomenon related to rural development. But the predominance of 
government institutions has prevented the participation of the people 
in governance. Participation now anchors on the process of decision 
making. 
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After a long gap participation has been made a reality through the 
73rd Amendment to the Constitution of India by creating a Gram Sabha 
in every Gram Panchayat. The Gram Sabha is an assembly of the people 
who have registered as voters in the Panchayat area. This provision of 
creating the Gram Sabha has transformed the very character of 
democracy from representative to direct and participatory democracy. 
The 73rd Amendment has created the Gram Sabha, but activating the 
Gram Sabha depends on the State Government and the Panchayat 
leaders. The whole process of development has changed topsy—turvy 
by which the supply—driven development activities have changed into 
demand-driven activities, and that too, through a planning process 
with the active involvement and participation of the people. When we 
talk about the participation of the people in the process of development, 
it should mean participation of the marginalized, socially excluded 
categories like Dalits and women. The new dispensation provides this 
new opportunity to these groups hitherto neglected, oppressed and 
unattended to. Here, one has to clearly understand the new meaning 
of the term and the process. Participation includes the women and Dalits 
in decision making. But there is always a potential danger in this new 
opportunity as social groups will organize and reorganize themselves 
to suit the new requirements as women and Dalits are fielded as 
candidates on behalf of the husband or family and the higher caste 
groups.!” The marginalized groups are present in the power structure, 
but they are not independent as they are under the influence of the 
backseat drivers. So, participation has to start from the Dalits and 
women, that too poor ones. Participation has to be in all stages 
beginning from the consultative process, with the aim of making the 
poor Dalits and women the owners of development. This has to continue 
from decision making to monitoring, evaluation and implementation 
of all development activities. Participation should be focused more on 
the issues of the poor. Normally, in the whole process, one will witness 
conflict as new groups come to assert themselves and thereby alter the 
leadership—either the leadership style of the present leader would be 
changed or the leader himself will be replaced. Thus participation will 
bring the government closer to the people or the people will move 
closer to the government. People will raise their voices collectively 
through legitimate institutions for substantial issues. Such a wonderful 
opportunity comes through this new dispensation. But it needs 
concerted effort on two fronts. The Government at the higher level has 
to create such an ambience, and civil society has to mobilize the people 
for a new dialogue, discourse and discussion on development issues. 

But the moot question is to what extent the provisions of the 
Constitution are translated into action. It is obvious from our experience 
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that many of the vital provisions of the Constitution have not been 
translated into action.!® In this context, a new provision in the 
Constitution creates a new opportunity. 


The Princtpal Question 


The question is whether the new opportunity can be utilized by the 
people. There is an axiom that when power is devolved to a low level 
institution from a higher level institution with much responsibility and 
power, social collectivities will organize themselves with different 
identities to capture power, and so, the provision granted by the 
Constitution will be denied by the community. This new opportunity 
is to be seen in this light. While reviewing the literature, one finds that 
intere. ting trends are emerging from the field. There are forces working 
silently and subtly against this process of deepening of democracy as a 
large number of beneficiaries in the present system are going to be 
affected in this process; wherever the social collectives are already 
empowered through different identities, they have started asserting 
themselves in the public space, but their assertions are not positively 
responded to.!? This creates tension among the collectivities. It is to be 
done peacefully. Whenever Panchayat leaders are from the dominant 
community, they draw the people for participation, but it is not 
participation but congregation. But whenever the leaders are able to 
understand the system perfectly, they deliver the services to the level 
of expectation and hence they draw people to the public space for 
participation at the grassroots. It has to go beyond this stage. Wherever 
the social collectivities, especially those from the marginalized, are 
empowered and assertive, they have started asserting themselves and 
posited a volley of questions in the Gram Sabha to safeguard their 
interests. Their demands include continuous drinking water supply to 
their hamlets to the level of need, effective service delivery from primary 
health centres, proper distribution of essential commodities from the 
public distribution systems shops, proper distribution of government 
benefits to the eligible beneficiaries, and making educational institutions 
of the government function effectively and efficiently as they only cater 
to the needs of the poor and marginalized. When voices are raised by 
the marginalized groups, those who hitherto enjoyed power and 
position felt uncomfortable-whether they were people from dominant 
castes or the bureaucracy. It became evident from field work carried 
out by the author that the marginalized groups were not allowed to 
participate in full as it would destabilize the position of dominant 
groups, which hitherto enjoyed power, status and position. Wherever 
the Sia ama groups are determined to partictpate, there one finds 
conflict. ~ Because of their numerical strength, they have got the power 
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to alter the leadership. Many have fostered new alliances with Dalits 
and SHG women to cap mire power, and accordingly, the leadership 
style has been changed.?! When a new opportunity is being given to 
the poor and the marginalized, they have started raising issues pertinent 
to their lives. Effective and capable leaders will manage the institutions 


in a transparent way and accommodate the marginalized groups under 
their fold. Thus a new leadership is emerging because of the 


participation of the poor and marginalized. There are Panchayat leaders 
who have converted the Panchayat and Gram Sabha into information 
centres, discussion centres, guidance centres, and councelling centres 
by which the poor and marginalized are being helped. But in many 
places it is seen that efforts are taken to keep the poor and the 
marginalized away from the corridors of power and the new spaces 
created for the participation of the poor and marginalized. There are 
places where intensive conflicts are going on among the different 
segments of the committees. The Constitutional Amendment has 
created a new avenue and opportunity to the marginalized to go nearer 
to power and to get things done for them. It is to be noted that what 
Mahatma Gandhi wanted to achieve through Panchayats by the 
participation of the people can be achieved by utilizing the new 
opportunity created through the 73rd Amendment to the Constitution 
of India, provided the Gandhian scholars and activists contextually 
conceptualize the Gandhian framework of governance.” There is 
enormous scope for synergy among the informal organizations to work 
for economic development, social justice and empowerment of people. 
Through this synergy, the paradigm of governance will be altered. The 
bottom layers of governance will be strong and thereby the nation will 
also be strong. The entire strength of the nation will rely on the people, 
and not on institutions. 


Conclusiqn 


What is to be done is more important than what has been done as 
changes are taking place fast. First, to make the people participate in 
governance, steps have to be taken. It is obvious that in a society where 
people are deeply divided on caste, and are under a strong patriarchy, 
one cannot expect that things will be changed fast. It is difficult to 
remove all the barriers and obstacles at the grassroots for the 
marginalized to participate in the decision making process. Mobilizing 
the poor and marginalized for public action in the context of resistance 
from above is a stupendous task for which the leaders at the grassroots 
should have needed skill and capacity. The leaders who are in the 
process of mobilizing the poor, marginalized and displaced need a 
strong support base from the civil society to sustain their activities. 
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Likewise the poor and the marginalized need capacity and support for 
their participation in public discourse as it alters the existing paradigm 
of governance and development. The present scenario of participation 
has led to violence and conflict as the participation of the poor and 
marginalized has made the people who are at the helm of affairs 
uncomfortable. Thus powers have to be given to the lowest unit of 
governance to take vital decisions on issues which affect the people. 
This will draw more number of people to participate. To empower the 
people, the capability of the people has to be enhanced. But the existing 
conditions create a gap among the collectivities'in terms of knowledge 
endowment, resource endowment and technology endowment. So the 
existing gap has to be bridged among the collectivities. For this, policy 
options have to be sought. Further an innovative and active democratic 
culture can be created at different levels to allow the excluded to 
participate in the process of governance and development. 
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Gandhi and Environmentalism 


Ashok S. Chousalkar 


WEsTERN WORLD CAME to realize the importance of environ- 
mental issues after publication of the report of the Club of Rome in 
1972. Before that the West was enjoying its unique prosperity, which 
was achieved with the help of new developments in science and 
technology, theory of modernization, philosophy of rationalism and 
expanding world market. The welfare state policies in Western Europe 
greatly contributed to the growth and prosperity of the West. But the 
problem of protection of environment caused a deep concern as scholars 
like Andre Gory declared that both growth-oriented capitalism and 
socialism are dead thereby challenging the sustainability of Western 
model of social development.! 

The model was based on the utilitarian philosophy of J. Bentham 
which believed in maximization of pleasure and minimization of pain. 
It held that the individual should maximize his powers and capacities. 
The post-Second World War years saw prosperity and growth in the 
West. The experts from West argued that this model of development 
would ensure minimum level of living standards for the people, banish 
poverty and bring about economic development of the backward 
countries. 

But by the beginning of 1970, it was realized by many perceptive 
observers that this type of development could not continue for a long 
time because it could bring about a total destruction of human 
civilization. Hence, it was said; “oceans are becoming sterile, soil 
infertile and air unbreathable. Capitalist growth is now encountering 
not only economic limits but physical ones.” Mahatma Gandhi was 
one of the first political thinkers who exposed the weaknesses of modern 
civilization and capitalist model of development. He warned the West 
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that this type of development could not continue for a long time. He 
questioned the philosophical assumptions of modern development 
theory. In this article, Mahatma Gandhi's theory of environmentalism 
is critically analyzed. 


I 


Modern civilization gave birth to capitalist model of development. This 
model was based on a theory of man, which maintained that man was 
a rational being and, with the help of reason, he could decide what 
was in his interest. Every human being strove hard to maximize his 
interest. Hence, there was competition between different human beings. 
Independent, self—sufficing and rational individual sought to maximize 
his powers to live good and happy life. His concept of good life was 
essentially utilitarian, which posited that every one in this world tried 
to maximize his pleasures and minimize his pains. Pleasures could be 
maximized with the help of material goods. Material goods could be 
secured from the markets which were free and competitive. Free 
markets dispense with rewards on the basis of principle of each 
according to his abilities. Markets became the operative basis of 
development theory. 

Capitalism expanded markets, which gave birth to colonialism and 
imperialism. The greed of capitalism could not be confined to national 
boundaries. Capitalists wanted profits. For that purpose, there was over 
production, and in order to sustain it, the cause of over consumption 
was promoted. The opulent life style of the people in the rich countries 
was oblivious of its consequences. Capitalist model exploited natural 
resources of the world, caused environmental pollution of land, water 
and air. 

Modern/ Western civilization employed the institution of the state 
to facilitate the development of capitalist economy. The state took the 
help of science and technology to centralize all powers in its hands 
and hastened the process of political integration. The state channalised 
public resources to provide capital to the private industries. It 
encouraged private appropriation of social production. It successfully 
oppressed all the voices of dissent and legitimized its authority with 
the help of elected representative institutions. This state was called 
nation-state because all parochial ideas were invoked to bring about 
national integration of the people. Nationalism was not only an 
instrument of repression in the internal affairs of the state, but also an 
-instrument for waging wars against neighbouring countries. 
Nationalism was responsible for the production of weapons of mass 
destruction, including the most dangerous of them—nuclear weapons. 
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lI 


Modernization theory was the most dominant paradigm of 
development during the first three decades after Second World War. 
Belief in its efficacy was reinforced because of the relative prosperity 
the West had enjoyed during this period due to the success of welfare 
policies and Keynesian economics. But there emerged voices of dissent. 
There were three sources of criticism. First, modernization theory was 
criticized by the Frankfurt School and the New Left movement for its 
perverse positivism and regimenation of the people. Secondly, the 
theory was criticized by the scholars from Third World countries who 
argued that this policy was responsible for underdevelopment in the 
developing countries. They blamed the First World countries for 
environmental degradation. They pointed qut that the affluent sections 
of Western society were enjoying unprecedented living standards by 
exploiting natural resources of Third World counties. This policy 
destroyed their agriculture, denuded their jungles, polluted their oceans 
and rivers and depleted their natural resources. Thirdly, the 
environmentalists had begun to criticize the Western model after 1970’s 
for giving birth to a deseased society. They argued that the economically 
advanced societies were undermining the infrastructure of the planet. 
Oceans were becoming sterile, soil infertile and air unbreathable. It is 

rio longer enough to refrain from consuming more; it is time to begin 
consuming less.”3 It was their argument that human activity found in 
natural world has reached its external limits and if this limit was 
disregarded, new forms of diseases would take birth and quan 
would decrease despite increasing levels of material consumption.4 

There are different versions of environmentalism such as the 
resource conservationists, environmental protectionists, green political 
theorists, eco-feminists and deep green theorists. Eco—centrism had 
acquired greater acceptability. It had, therefore, emotional ‘romantic’ 
appeal, an ethical aspect, and a rational scientific one.° 
Environmentalism has completely changed the nature of debate in 
political theory and laid stress on totality and inter—relationship of 
different problems. Its viewpoint was global and communitarian. 

Adherents of environmentalism wanted to change the agenda of 
social development by inverting tools and technologies. They 
strengthened existing social relations. Hence, they pleaded that there 
was a need for development of technologies and methods of production 
which could be: 

1. used and controlled at the level of neighbourhood and community. 
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2. used to increase economic autonomy for local and regional 

collectivities. 

not harmful to the environment. 

. compatible with the exercise of joint control by producers and 
consumers over the products and production. 


P o 


Finally, they stood for non—nuclearisation of polity.” It was the argument 
of environmentalists that total domination of nature resulted in 
domination of people by the few people who had control over 
techniques and technologies.® l 
Thus, in the West, the problem of protection of environment has become 
an important problem as the environmentalists were trying to find out 
an alternative path of development, which questioned the basis of the 
morally empty and hedonistic culture.? It is interesting to point out 
that Mahatma Gandhi was one of the first thinkers who pointed out 
the dangers of capitalist model of growth and development. 


HI 


Gandhi was critical of the West for ignoring vital aspects of human 
civilization. He had seen through the nature of English colonialism 
and evil effects of modernization. He blamed the West for ignoring the 
future. He wrote, “A wise man utilizes the present to undertake an act 
of production as it were. An ordinary man treats the present as an act 
of consumption. People of the West are new beginning to realize that 
they have sacrificed the future for the sake of present.” 10 Hence, he 
asked Indians not to blindly imitate the West. 

In his famous book ‘Hind Swaraj’ Gandhi questioned the moral basis 
of Western civilization and argued that the problem of development 
should be seen through a total perspective. Gandhi wrote this book in 
1907. ‘Hind Swaraj’ or Indian Home Rule was Gandhi's political 
testament and throughout his life, he did not change his basic ideas 
and convictions. Gandhi's critique of Western civilization could be 
divided into the following 4 topics. 


Gandhi’s criticism of the ideology of modernization. 
His criticism of modern civilization. ; 

His criticism of railways, lawyers etc. 

His criticism of parliamentary democracy. 


AON 


Gandhi was critical of modern Western philosophy which was based 
on rationalism and utilitarianism Gandhi was a believer in the spiritual 
values propounded by all major religions of the world in general and 
the religious values taught by the Geeta and Bhakti movement in 
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particular. He was a ‘Vedantin’ who wanted to attain salvation or 
‘moksha.’ He believed in the unity of man and held that all human 
beings were basically good, and because of that goodness only, man 
was ready for sacrifice and renunciation of wealth. He had the ability 
to bring about moral upliftment and enrichment by imbibing the sprit 
of non-violence and performance of duties as selfless action. Hence, 
he did not believe in the theory that self interest was of prime 
consideration of man. Gandhi criticized rationalism and wrote, 
“Rationalism is hideous monster when it claims for itself omnipotence. 
Attribution of omnipotence to worship of stock and stone believing it 
to be God. I plead not for suppression of reason but an appreciation of 
its inherent limits.”!! He believed that faith transcended reason. He 
held that non-violence was the law of life and historically, man was 
nothing else but history of conquest of non—violence over violence. 
Human nature everywhere was working upward.!* He did not 
subscribe to the theory of life struggle and held that service, sacrifice, 
caring for others and self less action were qualities of human beings. 
Relationship between man and man and man and nature was not 
competitive, but was essentially cooperative. He contended that the 
world would not survive for a day if it was believed that everybody 
was at war with each other and only the fittest survived. Gandhi did 
not took at nature as an adversary of man. He argued that nature was 
living and life giving source of water, food and air. Nature produced 
enough to meet the needs of all people, but not enough to satisfy the 
greed of everyone.!? He wanted human beings to be compassionate 
with nature and not try to conquer it. Man was the maker of his destiny 
in the sense that he had the freedom of choice. His actions and results 
were governed by the law of casuality. Hence, it was necessary to 
establish humane relations with nature.14 

In his book ‘Hind Swaraj’ Gandhi had criticized modern civilization 
and called it satanical. He held that India should not copy England 
because the condition of England was miserable. This was not due to 
the peculiar fault of England but she was reeling under modern 
civilization. It was civilization in name only. Under it the nations of 
Europe were getting degraded. They were promoting bodily welfare 
in the name of modernity. English people wore better clothes, they were 
better fed, they had better dwelling units, but were scarcely happy. 
Modern civilization had bred inequality, violence, divisiveness and 
laziness in society. Scientific innovations and inventions could not be 
considered true test of civilization when the condition of thousands of 
workers in England was worse than that of beasts. It was devoid of 
religion and morality. People lacked physical courage. Half a million 
women in England were slaving in factories or in 
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for a pittance. 

Gandhi said that this civilization was eating into the vitals of the 
English nation, but the English people did not want to abandon it 
because they wanted to expand commerce. Money was their god. They 
sought to convert whole world into a vast market for their goods.!¢ It 
was his contention that India was not conquered by the English nation 
but she was conquered by modern civilization. It had introduced 
railways, lawyers, doctors and machines in India. Railways helped the 
English to spread and maintain their rule in India. Without the lawyers 
and judges, British rule in India could not survive for a day. They had 
enslaved India, accentuated Hindu—Muslim dissension and confirmed 
British authority. The different professions that arose taught immorality. 
He wrote, “Petty pleaders manufacture disputes. Their touts like so 
many leaches suck the blood of the poor people.”!” He held that the 
profession of doctors was equally parasitical as they were after money. 
They were scarcely interested in the welfare of the people. Gandhi 
criticized modern education for not developing the moral character of 
the students. 

While criticizing modern civilization, Gandhi had criticized 
machinery. He pointed out that Indian handlooms were destroyed by 
machinery. It had given birth to modern capitalism and the factory 
system. Factory owners were amassing wealth by making people poor. 
He maintained that Indian mill owners would be as exploitative as the 
American or European owners.!® He was of the opinion that machinery 
was useless because it impoverished a large number of people and 
made them dependent. It was against the spirit of ‘Swadeshi.’ 

Gandhi held that industrialism was the result of modern 
civilization. Similarly, modern European state and parliamentary 
institutions were the instruments of modern civilization. He held that 
British parliament was not the mother of parliaments but a sterile 
woman and a prostitute. British parliament on its own accord had done 
not a single good thing, without outside pressure. It was like a prostitute 
because it worked under the control of ministers who changed from 
time to time. In the British parliament, honest people were not elected 
and elected members always thought about their own interest. It was 
either fear or self interest that guided their actions. They always thought 
about their own re-election in the next round. It was a talking shop of 
the world. Members voted for their own party without a thought. A lot 
of money and time was spent in its functioning. It was a costly toy of 
the nation.!? He thought that Prime Ministers and Ministers were 
partisan and they imposed their will on the people. For English voters, 
newspapers were their Bible! They were often dishonest. 

After criticizing the Westminister model of democracy, Gandhi 
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criticized modern state and argued that it was based on violence and 
repression. It was based on the principle of majority rule. But each and 
every time the decision of majority was not correct, and there was 
always a lurking danger of tyranny of majority. He did not approve of 
the fangled notion that the laws passed by the constituted aun, 
should be blindly followed, even if they were against our conscience. 
Gandhi argued that it was unmanly to obey unjust laws. Disobedience 
of unjust laws was the key to ‘Swaraj.’ 

Gandhi contended that his ‘Swaraj’ would be different from English 
rule as he did not want India to copy the West. We should not aspire to 
establish English rule without Englishmen.*! He gave the example of 
Italy to show that Mazzini’s dream was not realized, though Italy 
became free of foreign domination. It became Italy of princes and nobles 
and the rich and not of the people. He pointed out that the rule by 
Indian princes was no better and just because they were born Indians 
their rule could not be considered ‘Swadeshi.’ He wrote, “My patriotism 
does not teach me that I am to allow people to be crushed under the 
heel of Indian princes if only the English retire. If I have the power, I 
should resist the tyranny of Indian princes just as much as that of the 
English.” He also criticized Japan for aping West and playing their 
game in the Second World War. 


IV 


Gandhi's critique of modem civilization was total in the sense that he 
saw different units of modern civilization inter connected and inter 
related. He said that blind pursuit of this civilization would cause untold 
miseries. When Gandhi was writing this critique, the entire world was 
dazzled by new inventions of science and technology. He contended 
that the Indian civilization was a true civilization because it avoided 
mistakes of Greece and Rome, and survived due to its sound 
foundations. According to Gandhi, civilization was that mode of 
conduct which pointed out to man the path of duty. Performance of 
duty and observance of morality were convertible terms. To observe 
morality meant to observe control over mind and passions. Indian 
civilization believed in containing wants because “the more we indulge 
in our passions, the more unbridled they become. Our ancestors, 
therefore, set a limit to our indulgence. They saw that happiness was 
largely a mental condition. A man is not necessarily happy because he 
is rich.”24 Gandhi argued that India did not have life corroding 
competion as each individual followed his own profession. It was not 
that Indians could not have invented machinery, but they knew that, 
because of that, the people would become its slaves and would lose 
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moral fibre. Hence, they laid stress on physical labour. They knew that 
large cities were dens of vice and the people would not enjoy happiness; 
hence, they lived in small villages. The cities were centres of exploitation 
of poor people. They did not respect kings and princes and gave more 
importance to ‘Rishi’s and Fakirs. The common people lived happily 
and followed their agricultural profession.” 

Gandhi accepted that there were certain defects in Indian 
civilization and he contended that attempts were being made to remove 
these defects. He wrote, “In no part of the world, and under no 
civilization have all men attained perfection. The tendency of Indian 
civilization is to elevate the moral being.”“6 Thus, Gandhi sought to 
face the challenge of modern civilization with the help of Indian 
civilization and questioned most of the assumptions of the former. It 
was his contention that despite our progress in the fields of science 
and technology, man had not become really happy in the West and it 
had caused untold miseries to the countries of the Third World because 
of its colonialism and exploitation of natural resources. This civilization 
was not good for the West and it was a curse for the people of poor 
countries. But Gandhi knew that the old Indian civilization could not 
be revived in toto, and a new political alternative would have to be put 
forward to replace the capitalist model of development. 


Vv 


Gandhi put forward his alternative path of development which was 
based on the following five principles. | 


New philosophy of man. 
Decentralized economic development. 
The concept of Gram Swaraj. 


The concept of Satyagraha. 
World peace and resolution of conflicts through peaceful means. 


gi 9 N 


Gandhi was opposed to the modern Western philosophy that laid 
stress on rationalism and empiricism. He refused to accord the highest 
status to reason and science. He was essentially spiritual and the 
attainment of liberation was the goal of his life. He did not think that 
man should rob nature to achieve happiness. It was his contention that 
the essence of teaching of the ‘Geeta’ was non-violence and performance 
of one’s own duty in the spirit of detachment and self-control. He did 
not favour indulgence in the pleasure of senses and wanted man to 
pursue higher moral goals of life. While criticizing capitalist economy, 
he wrote, “An economics that inculcates Mammon’s worship, that 
enables strong to amass wealth at the expense of the weak is false and 
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dismal science. It spells death. True economics stands for social justice 
and moral values. The people with full refrigerators, crowded clothes, 
closets, cars in every garage and radios in every room could still be 
psychologically insecure and unhappy. What shall it avail a man, if he 
gain human dignity to lose one’s own individuality and become a mere 
cog in the machine. I want every individual to become full blooded 
member of the society.” Gandhi thus, put forward a new theory of 
man who preserved his autonomy and independence in relation to state, 
society, economy and nature. | 

Gandhi opposed modern capitalism and industrialism. He held 
that industrialism caused exploitation of Third World countries by the 
rich Western countries. It divided people into rich and poor and allowed 
concentration of power in the hands of a few rich people. Industrialism 
was nothing else but control of the majority by a small minority. This 
small minority exploited markets, destroyed competition in the market 
and reduced a large number of people to the status of unemployment.” 
He held that machinery was harmful. What machinery does could be 
done easily by millions of hands, otherwise unoccupied. Mechanization 
was good when the hands were too few for the work intended to be 
accomplished. Gandhi advocated spinning by Charkha and Khadi to 
give them independence and employment and to prevent exploitation 
of poor people by rich people and exploitation of poor countries by 
rich countries. He wrote, “(Khadi) touches life of every single individual, 
makes him feel a glow with the possession of power that had within 
himself and makes him proud of his identity with every drop of the 
ocean of Indian humanity.” 

Along with Khadi, Gandhi supported the cause of nature cure and 
opposed modern medicines. He was of the view that all ailments were 
due to violation of laws of nature and conforming to those laws was 
the road to health. By shedding ‘moden’ way of life, man could gain 
health of body and mind. Nature cure taught patients a right way of 
living which would not only cure them of their particular ailment, but 
save them from falling ill in future. The ordinary physician was 
interested in the study of diseases but nature curist was more interested 
in the study of health. Eradication of patient’s illness under nature cure 
marked only the beginning of a way of life in which there was no room 
for illness and disease. Nature cure was, thus, a way of life and not a 
course of treatment as it is aimed at purification of body, mind and 
soul. 

Gandhi was opposed.to Western model of economic development 
because it gave birth to inequality. For him economic equality meant 
abolition of difference between capital and labour, bridging of gulf 
between rich and poor. This could be done by leveling down few rich 
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and leveling up semi starved naked millions of India.*! Gandhi 
maintained that this change could only be brought about with non- 
violent methods which would make this change permanent. Thus, 
‘Swaraj’ had to be built brick by brick with corporate self-help.°? 

In Gandhi's theory of environmentalism, an alternative model of 
economic development was enunciated on the basis of his concept of 
‘Swadeshi’ as well as his concept of decentralization of economic power. 

‘Swadeshi’ was India’s answer to British colonialism and long before 
Gandhi entered Indian politics, it was preached by stalwarts like 
Dadabhai Naoroji, Sri Aurobindo and Tilak. Gandhi gave a new 
meaning to it and claimed that ‘Swadeshi’ meant self-dependent 
economy. Gandhi defined swadeshi as “that spirit in us which restricts 
us to the use and service of our immediate surroundings to the exclusion 
of the more remote.”*? That meant a recognition of the special duty 
and obligation that one owed towards one’s immediate environment. 
A supporter of ‘Swadeshi’ would carefully study his environment and 
try to help his neighbour. He would not allow himself to be lured by 
the distant scene and run to the ends of the earth for service throwing 
out of gear his little world of neighbours and dependents. He hastened 
to add that ‘Swadeshi’ did not build a Chinese wall round itself. It only 
recognized the fact that all living beings were related to one another 
and everyone must serve according to his capacity.** It involved 
development of one’s own surroundings, keeping in harmony with 
the concept of universal good. It did not believe in using mass produced 
cheap imported goods and letting millions of one’s own countrymen 
get ruined. It was not a cult of exclusiveness or narrow parochialism. It 
believed in expanding the circles of friendship and mutual help. 

Gandhi held that one could serve whole humanity through service 
of one’s own neighbours; the only condition being that the service 
should be selfless and did not exploit other human beings. This duty 
of service would gather momentum, would snowball and encircle 
whole earth. Gandhi said, “A drop torn from ocean perishes without 
doing any good. As a part of ocean, it shares the glory of carrying on its 
bosom whole fleets of mighty ships.” 

His concept of ‘Swadeshi’ was the basis of his passion for village 
and cottage industry. He was critical of destructive economic policies 
of the West because they laid stress on developing raw materials rather 
than utilizing manpower, which was abundant. It concentrated power 
in the hands of the few who rose to power and fortune at the expense 
of the many. Hence, Gandhi argued that so far as India was concerned, 
the real planning should consist in the full utilization of her manpower 
and distribution of her raw products to her numerous villages for being 
manufactured into goods instead of being sent out of villages or 
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high premium.” 

When Gandhi went to England in the early thirties, he was asked 
some pertinent questions about mass production. Gandhi pointed out 
that the mania of mass production was responsible for the world crisis. 
Gandhi’s arguments against mass production were based on following 
points: 


1. Mass production did not ensure proper distribution of products in the 


society 

2. Evenif mass production was carried on in a decentralized manner, the 
real power would come from selected centres making the people 
dependent on their decisions. 

3. The European powers used machinery to exploit so called weaker and 
unorganized races of the world, thus making contribution to global 
inequality. 

4. One could control evil effects of mass production by following the 
policy of producing that much of goods which were needed by the 
people. But it should not be continued for securing more gold and 
wealth for the country. 

5. Distribution could be equalized only when production was localized. 
But this could not be done so long as capitalists wanted to tap markets 
of the world for the sale of the goods they had produced. 

6. He was not opposed to mass production as such. Mass production 
was desirable at peoples’ own houses using simple machinery. Thus, 


us, equality was a major concern of Gandhi and he opposed 
nodern civilization for its partiality towards the privileged few. Hence, 
1e wrote : “I hate privileges and monopoly. Whatever can not be shared 
with the masses is taboo to me.”9” 

Gandhi laid stress on the growth of agriculture and handicraft 
industries. He did not think that cities represented true India. He was 
of the opinion that cities exploited hinterland for the benefit of the rich 
few living in the urban areas. 

Gandhi drew a picture of his concept of ideal ‘Gram Swaraj’ and 
pointed out that it would be a casteless and classless society where 
everybody would get according to his need and capacity. There would 
be no high or low and all services had equal status and carried equal 
wages. Instead of personal advancement, self expression and self- 
realization through service of society was the goal of the people. 
Everybody was a toiler with ample leisure, opportunities and facilities 
for education and culture. It was a world of cottage crafts and intense 
small scale farming co-operatives where there was no room for caste 
and communalism. He wrote, “It is the world of ‘Swadeshi’ in which 
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the economic frontiers are drawn closer but the bounds of individual 
freedom are enlarged to the maximum limit. There is no conflict 
between part and the whole; no danger of nationalism becoming 
narrow, selfish or aggressive.” 38 

Decentralization of power was a necessary condition for Gandhi 
to reduce the power of state. He held that due to centralization of power 
and force, which was based on Vielence, the modern state had become 
enemy of the rights of the people. In the ‘Hind Swaraj.’ Gandhi raised 
his voice against the Western model of state building and asked Indians 
not to imitate it. He wrote, “the state represents violence in a 
concentrated and organized form. The individual has a soul, but as the 
state is a soulless machine, it can never be weaned from violence to 
which it owes its very existence.”? He wanted to reduce the power of 
the state and put it on sufferance. 

In order to reduce the power and help of the state, Gandhi devised 
the method of Panchayat democracy, which gave decision making 
powers to people at the grassroots level. He thought that it was superior 
to parliamentary form of government. His Panchayat democracy was 
based on the following principles. 


1. Village republic will be self-reliant and it will produce food, milk, cotton 
and cloth. 

2. Everybody will be literate and village will maintain school, theatre, 
public hall, playgrounds etc. 

3. Every activity will be carried out on a co-operative basis. Village will 
supply clean water and maintain water works, public wells etc. 

4. There will be no castes and untouchability. 

5. Non-violence with its technique of non co-operation will have the 
sanction of the village community. en 

6. ‘There will be compulsory service of village guards selected by rotation. 

7. Panchayat of five persons, annually elected, will conduct the affairs of 
village and it will work as executive, legislature and judiciary of the 
village republic. 

8. All the decisions will be taken unanimously.‘? 


The major cause of inequality in the society was the existence of 
three fold differences in it. The three are (1) division between physical 
and mental labour (2) division between rural and urban areas and (3) 
division between agriculture and industry. Gandhi sought to bridge 
the gap in his ‘Gram Swaraj.’ He saw no difference between physical 
and mental labour and held that everybody should earn his bread 
through the sweat of his brow. The difference between urban and rural 
areas could be bridged by preventing excessive mass production, by 
preventing establishment of big industrial units and by decentralizing’ 
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economic activities. His concept of cottage and village industries was 
specifically designed to reduce the gap between industry and 
agriculture as he sought to have a fine interweaving between them. 
. In Gandhi's ideal state of ‘Swaraj,’ people would enjoy all rights 
and the weakest would have the same authority as the strongest. He 
wrote, “the real ‘Swaraj’ would come not by the acquisition of authority 
by a few but by the acquisition of capacity by all in resisting authority 
when abused. The capacity to resist will depend on the independence 
of spirit which such a disciplined corporate life would generate.”*! 

Gandhi's village republics will be the basic unit of public life. “In 
this structure composed of innumerable villages, there will be ever 
widening and never ascending circles. Life will not be a pyramid with 
the apex sustained by the bottom but it will be an oceanic circle whose 
centre will be individual always ready to perish for the village. The 
whole becomes one composed of individuals, never aggressive in their 
arrogance but ever humble, sharing the majesty of oceanic circle of 
which they are integral unit. The outermost circumference will not yield 
power to crush the inner circle but will give strength to all within and 
will derive its strength from within.”42 

Gandhi wanted individual to enjoy full rights and authority and 
sought to limit the power of state. He held that with the help of civil 
disobedience or ‘Satyagraha’ the people would be in a position to 
challenge the might of the state. The purpose of ‘Satyagraha’ was to 
non-violently oppose wrong policies of the state, purge social and 
political institutions of its evils and ailments, and assist the wrong doer 
in realizing his mistakes and to encourage him to effect a change of 
heart. Gandhi always held that ‘Satyagraha’ was the weapon of the 
strong and fearless. ; 

Gandhi was opposed to violence and war and he criticized modern 
nationalism for spreading the poison of hatred. Science of war led to 
dictatorship pure and simple. Gandhi argued that those who stood 
for peace should not succumb to the pressure of the tyrant and always 
offer their services for peaceful resolution of disputes because war and 
conflict ultimately did not solve the problem. But peace could not be 
bought under duress. The peace Europe gained at Munich was a 
triumph of violence.4 

In the preceding pages, we have briefly discussed the political 
theory of environmentalism as propounded by Gandhi. It is to the credit 
of Gandhi that he visualized most of the arguments of environmentalists 
and presented a blue print of his alternative model of development 
which took care of most of the concerns of modern environmentalism. 
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Modern environmentalists propounded important principles which 
included localized production, limited use of machines, economic - 
autonomy for regional and local collectivities, exercise of joint control 
by producers and consumers over the products and production process 
and opposition to war and nuclear weapons. If we carefully go through 
Gandhi’s ideas on economy, polity, war and peace, we would realize 
that Gandhi sought to implement many of these ideas in his social and 
political life. It was his contention that environment could not be 
protected in isolation or by taking some remedial measures, but 
ignoring the basic problems of development. Unless, the existing 
capitalist system, based on exploitation of the markets and excess mass 
production was challenged and its policies reversed, it would not be 
possible for us to prevent degradation of nature and the ruin of ecology. 
Centralization of power, repressive state machine, instrumental use of 
science and technology and perverse interpretation of rationalism 
provided the base to modern civilization which Gandhi considered a 
curse. He was right in saying that the use of huge and complicated 
machines caused inequality in the society because modern methods 
of production helped the rich. It was his argument that nature should 
be treated properly. He put forward alternative methods such as nature 
cure, village sanitation, Panchayat democracy, Gram Swaraj, Khadi and 
cottage industries, co-operative farming and decentralization of 
political power and the method of Satyagraha based on the principle 
of democracy. 

It was to the benefit of Gandhi that he belonged to the country 
where different forms of production existed and there was ample scope 
for making experiments. The West had destroyed its plural cultural 
forms; hence, it did not enjoy this advantage. Gandhi made a creative 
use of different forms of economics, politics and culture in Indian 
civilization so as to put forward an alternative. Gandhi praised Indian 
civilization, but he did not want to resuscitate the old civilization in 
toto as he knew its weaknesses. He wanted to change it from within by 
introducing the spirit of freedom and autonomy in it. Thus, village 
republic of his dreams was very clean, with well laid out roads and all 
important facilities for education and recreation. It consisted of well- 
built but simple houses, supply of clean water and facilities of sanitation 
for all. 

Environmentalism has raised certain important questions about 
sustainable development and the limits of growth because we have to 
husband our natural resources carefully. But both the things are not 
possible unless we decide to contain our wants and revise our concept 
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of progress and material pleasure. Gandhi agreed that minimum basic 
needs and decent living standards had to be given to the people. He 
was opposed to excessive indulgence in the material pleasures because 
its costs were exorbitant. Gandhi’s political theory was essentially green 
political theory as it laid stress on sustainable development, 
containment of wants and peace. Gandhi's contribution to green theory 
was his concept of Satyagraha or civil disobedience which could be 
used to fight against injustice. Peace movements world over should 
take note of this fact and use this weapon against unjust regimes. 

Politics of ecology is still in the stage of infancy. The discipline of 
Political Science is dominated by the supporters of modernization. The 
supporters of environmentalism do not have the advantage of Gandhi 
who had waged an ideological war against British imperialism. Hence, 
we can say that their politics is yet to be tested against the most 
entrenched opponents. Therefore, when their struggle for establishment 
of a just and sustainable society and world order begins in right earnest, 
they will have no body else but Gandhi to fall back upon. 
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Gandhi’s Creed and 
the New Millennium 


Ravindra Varma 


BEFORE ONE BEGINS to talk of Gandhi’s Creed and the New 
Millennium, one has to enter a caveat, if one is to be fair to Gandhi. 
That relates to the word ‘creed’ itself. Any set of fundamental or basic 
beliefs can perhaps be referred to as a creed. It is in this sense that one 
can talk of Gandhi’s creed. But there are some, perhaps many, to 
whom the word “creed” relates to beliefs that have pitched their tent in 
the human mind, but have come in from realms that are not ruled by 
reason or the intellect. They draw their sustenance from ‘revelation’ or 
esoteric transmission, and therefore, cannot be accepted or rejected by 
processes—including logical analysis—that the finite human mind is 
capable of. Gandhi did not believe in any creed that would not or 
could not subject itself to scientific investigation and verification through 
the processes of observation and experimentation, logical analysis or 
the use of reason, and the clinching test of evidence,—empitrical or 
experiential. He repeatedly declared that he had no ambition to found 
a religion or sect: that he was no prophet; that he would not allow any 
external authority, including scriptural texts to supersede his 
understanding based on “trained reason, conscience and morality.” “I 
accept no authority or no Shastra as an infallible guide. Further, I 
exercise my judgment about every scripture, including the Gita. I 
cannot let a scriptural text supersede my reason. Whilst I believe that 
the principal books are-inspired, they suffer from a process of double 
distillation. Firstly, they come through 'a human prophet, and then 
through commentaries of interpreters. I cannot surrender my reason 
whilst I subscribe fo divine revelation. . .” 

But this did not mean that Gandhi believed that reason was 
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‘omnipotent.’ He saw the power and role of reason as well as the 
limitations of reason. It could not function in every field. In the field of 
enquiry on external phenomena, empirical evidence and reason were 
supreme, and could not be ignored or substituted by anyone who 
wanted to identify Truth. But all fields were not amenable to empirical 
observation and assessment. In these fields, experiential evidence alone 
was relevant, and could perform the function that empirical evidence 
performed in any enquiry into external phenomena. Thus Gandhi saw 
that even as one sense-organ could not substitute or perform for another 
sense—organ in its field of experience, reason could not substitute other 
means or instruments of cognition and verification available to the 
human being. So he said, “The formula, therefore, I have humbly 
suggested for guidance is rejection of every demand for faith where a 
matter is capable of present proof, and unquestioned acceptance on 
faith of that which is incapable of proof except through personal 
experience.” 

Very early in life Gandhi felt the Call of Truth. He says he felt the 
attraction of Truth. As the years passed, he realized that his only goal 
in life was to seek and identify Truth, to live in the light of Truth, and to 
endeavour to ensure that Truth prevailed in his life and his environment. 
His devotion to Truth was so complete that he was willing to give up 
everything else—the dearest and nearest of persons and things—to 
pursue Truth and seek fulfillment in working and struggling for the 
prevalence of Truth. And his struggles for Truth made him see that a 
votary of Truth needed one-pointed devotion, the readiness to sacrifice 
all else, and the determination to stick to the methods of scientific 
enquiry. The scientist was a seeker after Truth. So was the Satyagrahi, 
or one who dedicated himself to Truth in its entirety, in its awesome, 
all-embracing nature. Like the scientist, the Satyagrahi had therefore 
to follow the methods of unbiased observation, experimentation, 
hypothesis or tentative formulations of glimpses of Truth, verification, 
and have the readiness to revise formulations in the light of fresh 
evidence that necessitated revision or abandonment of old formulations 
and beliefs. It is this spirit of the scientist that made Gandhi say that 
the only consistency that he was concerned with was consistency with 
Truth as he saw it, and not consistency with what one had said or 
believed earlier (to be Truth). 

Some critics have tried to caricature Gandhi as anti-science and 
anti-technology. But most serious students of Gandhi now accept that 
he was a man of scientific temper, and was devoted to the values of 
science, and technology that served human and wholistic values. Yet, 
even they are not perhaps aware of Gandhi’s claim that he had accepted 
each of his beliefs only after the severest examination of evidence, and 
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on the basis of reflection, reasoned analysis and verification (and that 
he was willing to give up any of his cherished beliefs if found untenable 
in the light of evidence or reason). 

What, then, was the source of this devotion to Truth, Gandhi’s 
creed? 

In a sense it can be said that Gandhi’s philosophy or creed arose 
from his perception of the need for action. The plight of the human 
being condemned him to action, to a life of action. There was no way in 
which he could escape action, and therefore, the consequences of action. 
Even inaction had consequences, and had therefore to be looked upon 
as a kind of action. Every sentient being is constantly engaged in 
action—in the case of the human being—with the mind or with speech 
or with the body. All these kinds of actions have their inevitable 
consequences because the universe is governed by the law of cause 
and effect. Thus every situation in life is an occasion for action, and 
every action leads to consequences that one must bear. What then 
should the human being do? Act or react without thought of the law of 
cause and effect, and the likely effects of his action? Since every action 
has its consequences, it has the potential to benefit him or harm him. 
And effects are like the proverbial fruits which have seeds which grow 
into trees and bear more fruits, of course of the same tree. Every 
moment, every situation, therefore becomes an opportunity or a lost: 
opportunity to progress. Every moment, situation, therefore becomes 
a test for the human being. How can man meet the test and benefit 
from the opportunity that every moment brings? 

Gandhi saw the answer in the potential that the human being held 
within himself or herself. The human being had common ancestry with 
other animals, but also had characteristics and abilities that were unique. 
The nature of his mind and heart, and the unique ‘will power’ that he 
possessed put the human being in a different category. His mind, could 
not merely observe and watch, but also connect and trace effects to causes 
and causes to effects, remember and imagine, recall the past and foresee 
the future, imagine alternatives and choose from among them. The 
ability to visualize and choose from among alternatives also meant the 
power to step out of the framework and deadweight of instincts. While 
exploring the world of possibilities outside the instinctual framework 
of responses and reactions, the human being exercised his imagination 
and free will, and thus generated an area of responsibility quite distinct 
from the responsibility that other animals had for their actions. The 
unique characteristics of the human mind therefore conferred on the 
human being the ability to understand the Universe as well as the 
responsibility to bear the consequences—beneficial or harmful—of his 
actions. 
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In the same way, the human heart too was capable of overflowing 
the bounds of the instinctual framework and biological needs, and 
encompassing the whole universe (all sentient beings and all that exists) 
through feeling the interplay of interdependence, discovering the power 
of “feeling” to deepen and augment the dimensions of comprehension. 
The language of the human heart thus became another powerful 
medium of comprehension and interaction that flowed from the 
unalterable paradigm of interdependence. 

Will-power which is unique to man, is what enables him to cling 
to what he has chosen (from alternatives), to fight distraction and 
consequent dissipation, and propel himself to higher levels of 
achievement, comprehension and consciousness. - 

All these unique characteristics of the human being enable him to 
live a life, different and higher, than that of other animals. He can see 
that there is a law that governs the universe. He can observe and- 
understand it. He can see that the Law is Sovereign and unalterable; 
that it is inexorable in its effect. Yet it is intelligible to the human being. 
This puts the human being at an advantage. If the Law is intelligible, 
and he has the equipment to discern it, he stands to gain by knowing 
the Law. Since it is sovereign it rules in all realms of human existence 
and activity. Since it is unalterable as well, the human being has no 
escape from its effect. Since it is sovereign, nothing, no action, no 
institution that goes against the Law can survive. Whatever is in 
conformity with it can survive and prosper. Whatever is in conflict or 
contradiction with it will wither and perish. It can delude one for a 
while about its ability to survive. But in the long run the Sovereign 
Law asserts itself and the dissembler stands exposed and debunked. 
This Law of the Universe determines reality, is the Truth that reigns in 
the. Universe. It is what prevails (Satyameva jayate). 

To Gandhi, this Sovereign Law und Truth were interchangeable 
terms. To him, the Law is Truth. Truth is God. (We shall have a fuller 
look at this proposition a little later). The Law cannot be a law of 
disintegration, because,—he argues—if it was based on the principle 
of disintegration, the Universe would have ceased to exist long ago. It 
can therefore be inferred that the Law that governs the universe is one 
of cohesion. Through the ever-present and ever-visible processes of 
emergence, change, dissolution, reformation, one can see a principle of 
cohesion and perhaps continuity. This is what holds the Universe 
together, is therefore the Dharma (force of cohesion) that holds the 
Universe and all phenomena together (and make it possible for us to 
talk of entities). [When the forces of disintegration seem to become 
dominant, we move towards a crisis, and it is only a resurgence of the 
forces of cohesion that can swing us away from the end]. Tenability 
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[therefore] depends on harmony with Dharma or the force of cohesion. 
Gandhi, therefore believed that all human activity had to be consistent 
with Dharma, filled with the spirit of Dharma (Dharma—maya). 

Now let us look at some of the corollaries that flow from the belief 
that there is a Sovereign Law that governs the Universe. Since the law 
is sovereign there can be no parallel laws. There can be laws that are 
subsidiary and consequential, but not laws that are parallel. This means 
that all laws that exist in any field must subserve, and be informed by 
the Sovereign Law. Thus the'Law should apply in all fields of human 
activity—individual, social, economic, political and so on, and one who 
seeks to find the Law or live according to it, cannot therefore exclude 
any field of human activity from his participation. Secondly, since the 
Law is Sovereign it has to be equally applicable to the part and the 
whole. There cannot be two laws, one governing the part, and another 
governing the whole. If there were two separate laws, the part will 
cease to be a part, and the whole will cease to include the part. The 
human being has the power to be a conscious part, but that does not 
give him or her the power to violate the law that holds the two together. 
it only make it all the more necessary for him or her to know and observe 
the Law that equally governs all interdependent factors and the whole. 

It is necessary for the human being to know and observe the Law 
because he can realize that only such of his actions as conform to the 
Law will endure, and be beneficial to him and his environment (the 
whole of which he forms a part). It is only in conformity with the law 
that he can survive, and seek and attain self—realization, which is the 
realization or actualization of the potential with which he is born. 

Now let us go back to Gandhi’s belief that the Law that governed 
the Universe is Truth, and Truth is God. Gandhi is universally described 
as a man of God. His belief in God was total and absolute. He said that 
faith in God was the bedrock of his existence, and he would wither and 
perish if that faith was taken away from him. He said that every moment 
of separation from God was a moment of anguish for him. All this may 
give one the impression that Gandhi’s perception of God was the same 
as what one has. Gandhi himself was aware that there are many 
perceptions of God. He himself, he said, had no intention of suggesting 
that his perception of God should be accepted by all. But his perception 
was clear, and he wanted that others should understand his perception. 
To him, God was not a person. When he was a child, he had learned to 
repeat the names of God, particularly Rama. For many years he used 
to describe God as Truth. But around 1928-30, he refined his formulation 
about God, and came to the conclusion that it was far more correct to 
say Truth is God than to say “God is Truth.” He said he had arrived at 
this conclusion after years of experience and reflection, and he wanted 
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intellectuals as well as the children in his Ashram to understand ‘the 
fine distinction between these two statements. 

God, to be God, had to be omnipresent, omniscient and omnipotent. 
Only a principle, a force, could be omnipresent, present everywhere, 
and in all. If God was everywhere and in everything, he could have no 
limitations of form. He was in everything that had form, and therefore 
in a sense he was formless. He was everything. Therefore he had many 
names, and since he had many names, he could not be imprisoned in 
one name. He was nameless. In other words, he or the force was beyond 
form and name. The ruling power was a force, a Power, a principle, a 
Law, the Law of Laws, the Sovereign Law that governed and informed 
all. All names were algebraic factors, different words that attempted to 
describe what was beyond words, what belonged to the field of. 
experience and not articulation in words (or thoughts). Truth or the 
Law answered all the tests that a ruling power or God had to pass. 
since Gandhi did not believe that God was a person, he described Truth 
or the Law as God, and said that since there was no person distinct 
from the Law who laid down the law, the Law giver and the executor 
of the Law were all rolled into one, and that was the law that worked 
automatically—kinetically. By not seeing God as a person outside the 
Law, Gandhi refused to shift the focus of responsibility from oneself to’ 
an external saviour. Truth or his God was thus also conscience,—a 
remembrancer of the individual human being’s responsibility in an 
interdependent world governed by Law. 

We have already seen that Gandhi did not believe that the Law 
that ruled the world was based on the principle of disintegration. On 
the contrary he believed that it was based on ‘cohesion’ that retained 
continuity in the midst of change and birth and death. He therefore 
believed that even as the force of gravitation kept the inanimate world 
together, the force of love held the animate world together. Unconcern 
or hatred cannot contribute to cohesion, or create conditions of co— 
existence. They can only lead to exacerbation of the feeling of 
separateness, forgetfulness of interdependence, and conflict and 
eventual disintegration. The love that reflects or generates the force of 
universal cohesion is different. It is a means of identification. It is not 
possessive, since the thought of possessiveness and possessions arise 
only on the basis of ego—centrism. It is not an attraction for the illusory 
or imaginary, or the passing, that creates and deepens attachment to 
what is transitory and untenable. It is universal love, or universal 
compassion that can arise only when one has realized that one is a 
drop in the ocean of life, and one can share the majesty of the ocean as 
long as one does not separate oneself from the ocean to face the sure 
prospect of withering away. The glory of universal love that 
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encompasses all and frees itself from distinctions of friend and foe has 
been sung and reflected by many saints and spiritual masters before 
Gandhi. But it is Gandhi who was perhaps the first to point out that 
love can compel one to resist the one whom one loves, if he or she is 
engaged in or party to a breach of the supreme Law in any field or in 
any manner. Gandhi called this the duty to non co-operate with evil, 
whatever the origin of the evil, and whoever was perpetrating or 
acquiescing in the evil. Gandhi’s love therefore taught him to 
distinguish between the evil and the evil doer, and to resist evil while 
loving the evil doer and enabling him to free himself from the grip of 
evil. Gandhi explained that the source of his determination to resist 
evil was universal love, the desire to save the victim of evil, the 
perpetrator of evil and society itself from the consequences of evil. 
Thus Gandhi saw in love a powerful instrument that could be 
employed to settle differences of opinion, and to seek harmony. He 
described love as the most powerful creative and transformative power 
in the world, available to the human being. As we have seen, Gandhi 
believed that Truth or the Law was Dharma. He also believed that Love 
was the force of cohesion and identification, and therefore Love was 
Dharma. He subscribed to the age-old perception—Satyan—nasti 
parodharma, Ahimsa paramo dharma. Both Ahimsa or Love and Truth were 
Dharma. They were two sides of the same coin, he corrected himself 
and said, “They were two sides of the same unstuck metallic disc.’ 
Gandhi's total commitment to Truth—not merely to the quest for 
Truth or the vision of truth but also to action to ensure that Truth 
prevails, his belief that there was an inherent force in Truth which could 
be deployed to ensure that Truth prevailed, and his discovery that 
universal love should compel one to engage in action to resist injustice, 
exploitation and other forms of evil, made him fashion and deploy the 
weapon or instrument of Satyagraha which included active and fierce 
individual and mass action to elevate oneself and society to higher 
levels of existential ethics, consciousness, vigilance, harmony and 
assumption of responsibility for ensuring the preconditions of 
freedom—both the material conditions and the human rights that the 
individual needed to preserve freedom and work for self-realization. 
In fact, Gandhi went further and underlined the social responsibility 
of those who had taken to the path of the spirit. They had liberated 
themselves—or wanted to liberate themselves from desires and 
possessions and fear, and had therefore acquired the ability to show 
the way to struggle constructively, fearlessly, selfishly, for the evolution 
of a new human being and the creation of a new society that was based 
on Truth and Love. | 
There is yet another consequence of the paradigm of 
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interdependence that contributed to the evolution of Gandhi’s beliefs. 
That is what Gandhi called the principle of Yajna or sacrificial action. 
When a human being is born, he or she becomes the legatee of a heritage, 
the cultural achievements of generations of the human species, the 
resources in the environment, and so on. He or she has not yet 
contributed to the creation of this heritage, and yet he or she will draw 
on it in life, all through life. He or she will thus be enjoying the fruits of 
other people’s labour, and creating a debt. He is indebted to society 
and nature, and can repay the debt only by minimizing withdrawals 
from the treasure house—especially where it involves the use of scarce 
resources—and maximizing his effort to replenish what he has 
withdrawn and consumed. No one is an isolated entity. No generation 
is unrelated to the one that has gone before, or the one that will come 
after. We therefore owe a debt to heredity, and a duty to posterity. Man 
has the ability to produce, not merely to consume. He should therefore 
labour, work to pay back what he has taken, and what he is taking. 
Anyone who breaks the chain on which society and the environment 
survive is a thief, one whom the Gita describes as the hunting ground 
of the senses, devoid of all purpose or utility in life. Gandhi was 
reinforced in this view by his understanding of the Third Chapter of 
the Gita that says how God created human beings with the duty of 
sacrifice cast on them, how humankind could survive and prosper only 
through sacrificial offerings from what one produces through one’s own 
effort. 

The principle of repaying one’s debt through sacrificial dedication 
therefore inspired Gandhi's perception of the personal sadhana of the 
Satyagrahi as well as his perception of the kind of economic order and 
political order that would conform to the Law that governed the 
Universe and the human species. In the light of his faith in 
interdependence, and the fact that all that one produces or acquires or 
inherits is the result of interdependence, in the light of the need to live 
in the spirit of Yajna, Gandhi therefore believed that all sources of power 
including material possessions should be held as a Trust. 

We have seen that Gandhi looked upon self-realization as the 
paramount goal of his life. In fact, he believed that, that was the only 
goal worthy of a human being: that life itself had no meaning except as 
an opportunity to pursue that goal. He believed that freedom was an 
essential pre-requisite for self—realization. He was therefore concerned 
as much with what we had to be free from, as with what we had to be 
free for, and declared that the supreme goal for which he was fighting 
was the freedom of man in all its majesty. He recognized the importance 
of material conditions as enabling conditions, but could never agree to 
give them the status of ultimate goals, because such an elevation of the 
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material would result in distortions and the ultimate abdication of what 
is unique in the human being. He was aware that to create and maintain 
material conditions and institutions that are conducive to or necessary 
for freedom one had to work with others, through organizations, and 
the creation of organizations did lead to inhibition of the complete 
independence of the individual. But organization increased efficiency. 
The desire for unlimited freedom and the demands made by 
organization, therefore created a paradox that humanity had to confront. 
Organization could lead to the suppression of initiative, concentration 
of the power, dilution of accountability and loss of control over the 
power that one had contributed to generate. Gandhi was jealous about 
freedom, and therefore wanted units and methods of Organization to 
subserve the need of control, accountability and transparency. He 
therefore was wary of anything that led to concentration of power and 
weakening of the possibility of accountability—in the political field as 
well as the economic field. He was aware that power could be abused, 
and so he was concerned with the power to resist the abuse of power. 
He believed that any system that took away or undermined the ability 
to resist the abuse of power was inimical to freedom and self-realization. 


I 


After this birds’ eye view of Gandhi’s creed, we will try to have a similar 
sortie over the new millennium. One must begin by admitting that it is 
well-nigh impossible to foresee the denouncements of an entire 
millennium, especially when we have experience of the velocity and 
momentum with which things can change, and set off unforeseen chain— 
reactions in almost all areas that affect human life. Perhaps it will 
therefore be wiser to talk of the immediate future or the first few decades 
of the 21st century. 

One thing of which we can be sure is that the frontiers of 
knowledge—of the external world—will expand further, perhaps at 
the same breathless speed with which they have expanded in the last 
decades of the century that has ended. Increasing knowledge will bring” 
Increasing power, and with it the question of how we use power will 
become increasingly crucial for the survival of humanity and human 
society. Power can be used to annihilate, as well as to rescue and sustain 
and advance. Who will hold power, who will decide on what it should 
be used for, who will be able to exercise control are questions that will 
therefore acquire added significance in the coming decades of the 
century. Will power be used for goals that subserve the interests of all? 
Or will it be used for the interests of the few, to enable the few to ride 
on the backs of the many? Any such system that serves only the interests 
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of the few at the cost of the many can be bolstered only with violence 
or force, and what depends on force and not consent or acquiescence, 
is bound to provoke revolt and retaliation, and launch humanity into 
the vicious cycle of violence and counter—violence. The forms that 
violence is taking, and the weapons of destruction that are now available, 
(likely to be further refined in the future) to those who want to resort to: 
violence are posing a real threat to the survival of human society, human 
values, the human heritage and the environment on which humanity 
and all life depend. Violence seems to have seeped into all aspects of 
human life, and all structures that humanity has evolved or sanctified. 
We seem to be ready to slide back to the jungle or, like blind maniacs, 
press the button for the suicide of the species. Never before has the 
futile, suicidal character of violence been more glaringly exposed than 
in the 20th century: never before have the many manifestations and 
ramifications of structural violence been more clearly exposed than in 
the last decades of the 20th century. The last few decades have given 
us further striking evidence of how the seeds of loss of control and loss 
of direction sprout and prosper in the giganticism of institutions and 
corporate bodies, and the Narcissism of the elite. 

The real and perceptible threats to the survival of the species and 
of the eco-system can easily be identified. Let me refer to some of them. 


1. The manufacture, stockpilmg and deployment of nuclear weapons can 
destroy the species and the eco system. They can be used by states as 
well as groups of rebels or predators or mercenaries, with identical 
results. A way must be found to rid humanity of this threat. The way 
cannot be through violent means; it can only be through non-violent 
means of settling disputes. Gandhi has been a great pioneer who has 
demonstrated the power of non-violent means. 

2. The current patterns of industrialization and production have led to 
the depletion of limited and exhaustible resources, and the lethal 
pollution of air, land, and water, resulting in the disappearance of many 
species of life, and posing severe threats to the health and life of human 
beings and other surviving forms of life. This threat cannot be 
eliminated if we persist with the .present patterns. Technology must 
be de-deified and seen for what it is, or should be a tool to achieve 
desired and beneficial ends, ends that are consistent with survival and 
the interests of all. 

3. The present patterns and attitudes, and the economic order built on 
them, have not led to the abolition or alleviation of poverty. They have 
only led to increasing disparities, affluence for a few, and poverty, 
disparities and deprivation for the many. They have led to diverse 
forms of exploitation. The injustice of the order and the subtle and 
brazen violence used to maintain the order, will spark off a reaction 
that humanity can ill afford. The high standards of life and the aflluent 
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life-styles of the elite may come under a double attack, the erosion of 
sustainability in economic development and present levels of 
development, and the wrath of those who are deprived and plotted 
against. There must be a course correction,—and that can only be based 
on the control of greed, a recognition of the corrosive and anti-social 
nature of greed, and constant awareness of the interdependence on 
which economic activity, even economic prosperity, is based. Gandhi 
cautioned us that the benefits of technology must be evaluated in 
relation to the kind of human being we want to evolve, and the kind 
of society that would assure the best for all, and the best from all. 
With the increasing power at the disposal of units of administration or 
corporate industry or commercial and fmancial undertakings or units 
of production, the dangers of leaving decision-making in the hands of 
a few, the loss of accountability and transparency, and the erosion of 
opportunities for participation in decision-making and administration, 
. will become more apparent and assertive. This is bound to lead to 
introspection, und the evolution of new forms that can ensure 
participatory management—in political institutions as well as economic 
institutions,—in fact in all institutions that wield power. The demand 
for participation and control is likely to lead to devolution or 
decentralization in the structure and functioning of institutions. Gandhi 
cautioned us against the inevitable attenuation of control that followed 
centralization, and argued for units that could protect control and 
participation. 

The old perception of the nation-state has already come into question. 
The sanctity of national frontiers, which in many cases were drawn 
and redrawn with the help of force or fraud is being eroded. It is 
becoming increasingly difficult to defend or retain what was once 
established by force. A new balance is being sought between the 
perceived right to identity and the need to function in larger units for 
economic opportunities (or for purposes of defence). Gandhi talked of 
independence in an inter-dependent world, and asked us to remember 
that the way to the ultimate lay through the proximate. 

The rapid and alarming disintegration of the family has posed a serious 
threat to the nursery of the human species, to humanness and the values 
and civilization that enable man to become what he is. With the erosion 
of the family, children grow up on the streets, denuded of the warmth 
of love and affection and care, living and hunting in packs, and looking 
upon heinous crimes as modes of self-expression or self—assertion or 
self-gratification. This trend has to be reversed if humanity is to retain 
humanness, and the uniqueness of the human being. Gandhi pointed 
out that the family was the unit, the building block on which the edifice 
of society stood, and that it was the greatest school that taught us the 
cohesive and creative power of love, and non-violent ways of 
reconciling and protecting the interests of all He wanted the Law that 
governed the family to be extended to higher social institutions 
including nations. 
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7. The demand for transparency is unlikely to die down with reform in 
political institutions. There is no reason to believe transparency will 
not be demanded in economic institutions as well. If the demand 
persists and triumphs, it will mean that institutions and affairs will be 
conducted without curtains,—in the light of Truth. 
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. Real education consists in drawing the best out of yourself. 
What better book can there be than the book of Humanity? 
M.K. Gandhi 


Introduction 


GaNDHIAN IDEA OF education is to develop a peace loving human 
personality by promoting the physical, mental and spiritual 
development of an individual. To him, true education makes girls and 
boys good citizens. One of the most important’ aspects of Gandhi's 
educational philosophy is education in some vocation suitable for each 
child. He says that the child must be educated in some such vocational 
art through which he may start earning from the very start of his 
education. 

Gandhi strongly believed that university is at the top and a majestic 
top can only be sustained if there is a sound foundation. Therefore, 
there should be a proper foundation behind the establishment of new 
universities. To him, higher education should be left to private 
enterprise, and for meeting national requirements whether in the 
various industries, technical arts, or fine arts. Gandhi was highly critical 
of higher education being imparted through the universities that existed 
in British India. He wanted the universities to be free from governmental 
interference. The State universities should be purely examining bodies, 
self-supporting through the fees charged for examinations. A 
programme of higher education should be linked with the national 
needs for rural uplift. 
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Gandhi said that the purpose of university education should be to 
prepare such youths who may feel happy in dying for the cause of 
their motherland. He wanted to reorganize university education in the 
country on an altogether new pattern. The Mahatma said that 
universities in the country should be based on Indian culture. The idea 
of reorienting and re-shaping university education as dreamt by Gandhi 
was given a practical shape by him in the form and image of Gujarat 
Vidyapith, which was based on the ideals of truth and nonviolence, | 
participation in productive work with a sense of dignity of labour, 
. acceptance of equality of religions, priority for the need òf village 
dwellers in all curricula, and use of mother tongue as a medium of 
instruction. Gandhi believed that university education must include 
in any form, curricular, co-curricular, field work or internship. For this 
he designed a course of eighteen Constructive Programmes! which he, 
his followers and his institutions regularly practised. These include 
activities like community work, corporate life, social service and 
productive work. He strongly felt that the universities should be 
vocationally reoriented in order that youths may have economic 
independence after having university education. 

Although Gandhi was the champion of basic education, he was 
not opposed to education even of the highest type attainable in the 
world. He believed that the State must pay for higher education 
wherever it has definite use for it. He was opposed to all higher 
education being paid for from the general revenue. 

It was his firm conviction that the vast amount of the’ so-called 
education in arts, given in our colleges, is sheer waste and has resulted 
in unemployment among the educated classes. What is more, it has 
destroyed the health, both mental and physical, of the boys and girls 
who have the misfortune to go through the grind in our colleges. 

Gandhi was proud of Indian culture and the languages. In his idea 
of national higher education there was no place for English as a medium 
of instruction because, to him, the medium of a foreign language 
through which higher education has been imparted in India had caused 
incalculable intellectual and moral injury to the nation. We are too near 
our own times to judge the enormity of the damage done. And we who 
have received such education have both to be victims and judges—an 
almost impossible feat. 


Mahatma’s Idea of Higher Education 


Education to Gandhi is necessary not only for social progress but also 
for moral, political and economic growth. Education liberates human 
beings, frees them from bondage, helps them to shine, adds to the 
country’s wealth, and enriches character. Our boys and girls become 
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smart and intelligent thereby.* The outcome of higher education is that 
the student becomes an ideal citizen, an ideal patriot and an ornament 
to his family, his community and his nation. 

Higher education must aim at building character, which could be 
done by strict observance of brahmacharya.? lf pupils lose their character, 
everything will be lost.* The aim is not just to impart education to 
children or teach them discipline, but to build character in them. 
Education, discipline, etc., are means to that end. If the result of building 
character in them is that education and discipline are neglected, let 
that be so.” It is not quite necessary to learn something special for 
earning. He who does not leave the path of morality may starve, and is 
not afraid if such a contingency arises. 

To Gandhi, higher education was a powerful instrument for 
building an alternative social order based on his ideals of Swaraj 
through truth, non-violence and justice. To him, the aims of politics 
and the aims of education were not different. Swaraj was the target of 
the two. Attainment of self—rule is the incomplete meaning of Swaraj. 
Infact Swaraj was the ongoing march and struggle for social purity 
through self—purity for which Gandhi wanted to dedicate the 
universities. Therefore, he carved out an educational philosophy based 
on his philosophy of life. Today, it is being realized globally that his 
views were dynamic and futuristic in nature. Fully understanding the 
inadequacies of our over-dependence on the alien model of education 
and the needs of the weakest, the poorest and the neglected, Gandhi 
evolved an indigenous strategy to provide equality of opportunity and 
access to each and every individual of this category. 

The purpose of education is to make the individual know God and 
progress towards the ideal, and get closer to Him. It is the strict law of 
God that anyone who desires to be close to Him should renounce the 
world and yet be in it. This is what the first mantra of the Ishopanishad 
exhorts us to do. This thing is difficult and yet easy at the same time. It 
is easy if we believe that we have to live for service. We acquire learning 
not for sensuous pleasures and for earning, but for mukti. Education is 
considered necessary to save ourselves from darkness, sensuous 
pleasures and capricious behaviour. 

Gandhi observed that the minds of the students became dull in 
traditional and mechanically imparted higher education wherein they 
can only imitate. Instead of this, university education should develop 
in them the power of independent thinking. Education is just a means 
for higher ends. If it is not accompanied by truthfulness, firmness, 
patience and other virtues, it remains sterile, and sometimes does harm 
instead of good. The object of university education is not limited to the 
ability to earn money, but to improve oneself and to serve the country. 
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If this object is not realized, it must be taken that the money spent on 
education has been wasted.® 

Reflecting on education during British rule, Gandhi remarked, “it 
is not only useless, but even harmful, as well. It takes children away 
from their parents and they also begin to hate their ancestral arts and 
heritage. They learn many things, which cannot be called education. 
That boy will grow into a courageous, healthy and service~minded 
boy, who gets a wholesome environment. His body as well as his mind 
will develop in right proportion. He will be free of any fraud or 
immorality. Staying in the village he will serve the villagers and will 
be content to live on the subsistence provided by the villagers. Through 
his service and the knowledge acquired by him he will provide proper 
guidance to the people around him and thus train more young men.” 
Gandhi expected that a student trained under the Nayee Talim would 
develop on these lines. ? 

One of the most important aspects of Gandhi’s educational 
philosophy is education in some vocation suitable for each child. He 
believed that such an education would educate both the body and mind. 
However, he does not mean that all schools should be converted to 
factories and students into labourers. What he really meant was that 
vocationalization should be only an aspect of education. He wanted 
that the total eedgeatinas of the child should be developed through 
some productive work.! 

Thus he claimed that he was not an enemy of Higher Education, 
but “an enemy of Higher Education as it is being given in this country.” 
Under his scheme there should be more and better libraries, more and 
better laboratories, more and better research institutes. Under it India 
should raise an army of chemists, engineers and other experts who 
will be real servants of the nation, and answer the varied and growing 
requirements of the people who were becoming increasingly conscious 
of their rights and wants. And all these experts will speak, not a foreign 
language, but the language of the people. The knowledge gained by 
them will be the common property of the people. There will be truly 
original work instead of mere imitation. And the cost will be evenly 
and justly distributed.!! 

Universities will look after the whole of the field of education and 
will prepare and approve courses of studies in the various departments 
of education. University charters should be given liberally to any body 
of persons of proved worth and integrity, it being always understood 
that the Universities will not cost the state anything except what it will 
bear the cost of running a Central Education Department. The foregoing 
scheme does not absolve the state from running such seminaries as 
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Need To Re—Orient University Education 


Gandhi remarked at a Conference of Education Ministers in Pune that 
university education must be originally related to the Indian scene. It 
must, therefore, be an extension and continuation of the Basic Education 
course. If the education ministers agreed with him that the present 
university education did not fit them for independence but only 
enslaved them, they would be as impatient as he was to completely 
overhaul and scrap that system and remodel it on new lines consonant 
with the*national requirement. Gandhi said, “I would revolutionize 
college education and relate it to national necessities.” 13 

For Gandhi, the purpose of university education was to develop 
the capacity of self rule, that is, Swaraj among Indian youth who may 
fulfill the responsibilities and duties as good citizens when India attaind 
freedom. He deplored that the existing pattern of university education 
prepared youths who were dependent on Government jobs, exhausting 
their vitality. It is not the aim of education that the students should 
return to their parents and get lost in the sea of practical affairs. Rather, 
the pupils who receive education, should concentrate on national 
service when their studies are over.'* Knowledge is justified only when 
it is put to good use and employed in the public cause. 

Gandhi observed that the youth educated in our universities either 
ran after the Government jobs or fell into devious ways and sought 
outlets for their frustration by fomenting unrest. They were not even 
ashamed to beg or become parasites. Such was their sad plight. Reacting 
to this, Gandhi opined that the aim of university education should be 
to turn out true servants of the people, who would live and die for the 
country’s freedom. He was therefore of the opinion that university 
education should be coordinated and brought into line with Basic 
Education by taking in teachers from the Talimi Sangh.16 

Gandhi emphasized the need to reorganize university education 
in the country. Universities should be vocationally reoriented in order 
that youths may have economic independence after having university 
education. He also emphasized dignity of labour, self-dependence, 
importance of mother tongue, women’s education and education based 
on culture and spirituality. In fact he wanted to reorganize universities 
on altogether new pattern by basing them on the ideas underlying the 
Wardha Scheme.1” 


Gandhi’s Dream University — 


The idea of reorienting and re-shaping the university education as 
dreamt by Mahatma Gandhi was given a practical shape by him in the 
form and image of Gujarat Vidyapith, which was founded by him on 
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18th October 1920. Gujarat Vidyapith has been a deemed university 
since 1963. It was started as Rashtriya Vidyapith (National Institute of 
University Education) in the wake of the Non-cooperative Movement. 
Mahatma Gandhi remained its life-long Kulpati (Chancellor). The main 
objective of the vidyapith is to prepare workers for ‘Non-cooperation 
Movement’ and individuals of character, ability, culture and dedication 
for the conduct of movements connected with the regeneration of 
country in accordance with the ideals given by Mahatma Gandhi. 
The guiding principles on which the integrated system of education, 
from Nursery & Basic Schools to Higher Secondary and from Bachelors 
to Doctorate level degrees in various disciplines is evolved include: 


Adherence to truth and non-violence 

Participation in productive work with a sense of dignity of labour 
Acceptance of equality of religions 

Priority for the needs of village dwellers in all curricula, and 

Use of mother tongue as the medium of instruction. 


Accordingly, the education system of Gujarat Vidyapith includes 
regular participation in community work, residential life, social service, 
community prayers, simple and self—reliant living, study tours and field 
studies, hand spinning and training in craft work. 

The chief concern of the Gujarat Vidyapith is to conduct experiments 
in various fields of education with a view to developing the application 
of Gandhian thought and way in all aspects of education. It was not 
established with the sole object of imparting education, it is also aimed 
at helping the student to acquire a means of livelihood. It was 
established not with an educational, but with a national aim in view. If 
students are taught to cultivate strength and character, we shall make 
ourselves fit for Swaraj in India. Swaraj cannot be secured in any other 
way. No amount of money we spend or strength of character we employ 
to ensure the success of such colleges will be enough to attain and 
Objectives of the University 
Gujarat Vidyapith was the concrete shape of Gandhi's idea of university. 


The aims and objectives of Gujarat Vidyapith, which follow, very clearly 
reflect his philosophy of higher education. 


1. The principal objective of the Vidyapith shall be to prepare through 
education, workers with character, ability, c re and 
conscientiousness necessary for the conduct of me Atenes 
connected with the regeneration of the country i in accordance With the 
ideals given by Mahatma Gandhi. 
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2, The teachers and trustees of the Vidyapith shall restrict themselves to 
those means only which are not inconsistent with truth and nonviolence 
and shall consciously strive to carry them out. 

3. The teachers and trustees of the Vidyapith, as also all the institutions 
connected with it, shall regard untouchability as a blot on Hinduism, 
and shall strive to the best of their ability for its removal, and shall not 
exclude a boy or a girl for reason of his or her untouchability nor shall 
give him or her discriminatory treatment having once accorded 
admission to him or her. 

4. The teachers and trustees of all the institutions connected with the 
Vidyapith shall regard hand spinning as an essential part of the national 
regeneration movement and shall therefore spin regularly, except for 
unavoidable reasons and shall habitually wear khadi. 

5. The mother tongue shall have principal place in the Vidyapith and 
shall be the medium of instruction for all education. 

6. The teaching of Hindi-Hindustani shall be compulsory in the curricula 
of the Vidyapith. 

7. Vocational Training (audyogic shikshan) shall receive the same 
importance as intellectual education and only such occupations as are 
conducive to national development shall be taught. 

8. As the growth of the nation depends not on its cities but its villages, 
the bulk of the funds of the Vidyapith and large number of teachers 
shall be primarily employed in the propagation of national education 
(Rasthraposhak) in villages. 

2. In laying down the priorities of education, the needs of the village- 
dwellers shall have the principal consideration. 

10. There shall ke complete tolerance of all established religions in all 
institutions connected with the Vidyapith. For the spiritual 
development of the pupils, knowledge of religion shall be imparted in 
consonance with truth and nonviolence. 

11. For the development of a healthy nation, physical exercise and training 
in manual work shall be made compulsory in all the institutions 
connected with the Vidyapith. 


Future Universities 


Establishment of new universities is a serious task as it has a long term 
effect on the nation. Therefore, Mahatma Gandhi was not in favour of 
indiscriminately and hurriedly expanding higher education in the era 
of political turmoil and foreign rule. He realized, “where administration 
is in foreign hands, whatever comes to the people comes from the top 
and thus they become more and more dependent. Universities founded 
under foreign domination have run in the reverse direction. Any other 
result was perhaps impossible. Therefore, there is every reason for being 
cautious about founding new universities till India has digested the 
newly. acquired freedom.”78 
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Gandhi believed that it is not for a democratic State to find money 
for funding universities. If the people want them they will supply the 
funds. Universities so founded will adorn the country, which they 
represent. However, in the interest of the state, the Government should 
also give necessary financial aid to universities. 

There should be a proper basis for new universities. They should 
have feeders in the shape of schools and colleges, which will impart 
instruction through the medium of their respective provincial 
languages. A university never needs a pile of majestic buildings and . 
treasures of gold and silver. What it needs most of all is the intelligent 
backing of public opinion. It should have a large reservoir of teachers 
to draw upon. University’s founders should be farsighted. 


Present Relevance of Gandhian Higher Education 


Gandhi’s philosophy of life based on truth, non-violence and justice 
holds very true in today’s fastly changing techno—economic competitive 
world. We are talking of imparting value education to our students, 
which Gandhi not only talked of but practiced at international level. 

Gandhi talked about vocationalization of education wherein each 
and every student can become self—dependent and can stand on his 
own feet. The same is expected from present higher education system 
in which university courses should be given a professional orientation. 
Students should be skilled in different fields so that they can earn while 
they learn. 

The Mahatma was very keen about the development of regional 
languages and cultures. He realized that the medium of instruction in 
universities should be the mother tongue because the philosophy of 
the nation (idea of Swaraj) can naturally and freely trickle down to the 
hearts of people only through the mother tongue. Present universities 
need to take lessons from Gandhi in this regard and to play a pro- 
active role in exploration and study of regional cultures, languages 
and literature. 

Almost one hundred years ago, Gandhi said that people will . 
establish and finance universities for themselves. This idea of private 
enterprise in higher education was a novel and creative one. Today his 
dream has come true in the form of private universities, deemed 
universities and self-financed colleges in India which reflect the 
expectations and ethos of the people in the form of various philosophies, 
convictions and commitments. Gandhi has been accepted today when 
greater demand for higher education has led people to supply the funds 
for more universities. Even the minorities have come up with self- 
financed private universities in India. 

On the lines of Gandhian recommendations, there should be some 
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education based on Indian culture. Our universities must reflect Indian 
culture and its varied aspects so that whenever somebody comes from 
outside, he/she gets an idea of our country. University education today 
should work to produce patriots, true servants of the people, who would 
live and die for the country’s freedom as viewed by Gandhi. 

In order to involve university students in the productive and 
constructive social service activities and community work, Gandhi 
recommended the university to import basic education (elementary) 
teachers into the universities. Present Indian universities should also 
keep on searching for good teachers even from elementary and 
secondary schools who may be useful to make higher education more 
productive and oriented to the national culture. 

Spiritual development of students was an essential ingredient and 
ideal of Gandhian University. At the same time he also emphasized on 
making the students productive by teaching them crafts and vocational 
skills. Superficially, both these objectives may look conflicting with each 
other. The basic idea to be picked up by present universities is that the 
students need to be trained to become economically self-dependent; 
but this end should be attained through only spiritually sound means. 

To Gandhi, the universities were means for people’s training for 
the struggle for Swaraj. To him, Swaraj was not a final destination but 
an ongoing process in self refinement and enrichment and enculturation 
in the values and culture required to be able to self-rule. This has a 
deep implication for present university education where inculcation 
of national values and people’s culture rarely find a place in the 
curricula. 


Conclusion 


University is the ivory tower of the society and it can only be sustained 
if there is a sound foundation, Farsightedness is what is required to 
build a university, which can come up to the expectations of society. 
Gandhi wanted a vocational reorientation of higher education along 
with spiritual development of the students. The aim was to make the 
youth self—-dependent and practise spiritual means. Gandhian idea of 
higher education gave immense importance to the indigenous culture, 
spiritual development, regional languages, manual work and 
emancipation of women. 

Gandhi dreamt about a higher education capable of creating a new 
and better society “in which all individuals have to play their part for 
the good of the whole without loosing their individual character.” Also, 
he felt that if we succeed in building the character of the individual, 
society would take care of itself. By education Gandhi meant an all- 
round drawing out of the best in man—body, mind and spirit. Hence 
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that education is best which reveals the qualities of spirit. As such, 
education becomes the basis of personality development in all 
dimensions—moral, mental, and emotional. 
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Gandhi as a Paradigm for 
Dialogue between Civilizations 


Kuruvilla Pandikattu 


Introduction 


Some YEARS AGO, the film Ambedkar raised serious questions on 
the ideology of Gandhi. Today many of the Dalits and other subaltern 
civilizations have rallied around Ambedkar, and so Gandhi tends to 
get a bad press. 

Arundhati Roy in a famous article compares the differences between 
Gandhi and Nehru (and we may add Amedkar too) and distinguished 
it from the modern times. She is vehemently straightforward when she 
says that the difference between Gandhi and Nehru were those of two 
great men who had the well being of India at heart. But today what we 
find are the differences in civilizations, which are not always so honest 
and sincere in their approach to life and which do not care about the 
future of the world. As Arundhati Roy claims, the main agents in 
today’s civilizational changes are no more leaders of vision, but Multi 
National Corporations whose only goal is to amass profit, whatever be 
the cost. They propagate their culture of crass materialism in the name 
of globalisation. Though there are very many positive aspects of 
globalisation, I want to see the negative aspects of globalisation as 
Gandhi has visualised it and point to the fact that globalisation is a 
mad rush to self-destruction. In order to change the course of this rush, 
I plead that we need the help of Gandhis, Nehrus, Ambedkars and the 
people of both Indian and Western civilizations.! 

In this article I want to study the dialogical nature of Gandhi and 
his focus on the concerns of the ordinary people. I want to show that 
the method, vision and values of Gandhi is valid today, though the 
symbols that Gandhi used (Charkha, Swadeshi, Soul-force, Swaraj, etc.) 
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are dated. Basing myself on Gandhi’s classic work Hind Swaraj, I want 
to show that, for the very survival of humanity, we need to rediscover 
the sense of respect and dialogue among civilizations that Gandhi has 
practised and lived.* 


Need for Dialogue between Civilizations 


As I see in today’s globalised world, dialogue between cultures has 
become crucial for the survival of humanity. The dialogue of cultures 
is not merely the need of the hour and our only way to survival. More 
than that it is our way to peace. Only in and through dialogue can 
culture work for justice and peace. Just as the synchronization of the 
two eyes deepens the sense of depth-vision, so too the synchronization 
of cultures brings out the sense of complementarity and belonging. It 
is the dialogue of cultures alone that can contribute to recognizing and 
overcoming the seven deadly sins of our cultures. Though we refer to 
civilizations in general, we can apply it to both Indian and Western 
civilizations in particular.’ 


Civilizations suffer from the illusion that they are self-sufficient. 
They are blind to their weaknesees. 

They set themselves up as absolute [norm]. 

Violence is mbuilt in the hidden nooks and comers of cultures. 
In diverse but subtle ways cultures legitimise violence. 
Civilizations are intolerant of other cultures. 


Simon Op 


In response to this, the dialogue of cultures brings to our notice 
what we may call its seven cardinal virtues.* 


a. The dialogue of cultures promotes awareness of the interdependence 
of civilizations. 

b. It leads them to function like parts of an organism. 

c. Itmakes them (1) recognize their own strengths & weaknesses and (2) 
the strengths and weakness of other civilizations. 

d. It highlights the specific contribution of each culture without 
absolutizing it. 

e. It exposes the provocations to & the causes of violence at work in 
civilizations. 

f. It encourages reconciliation as a new way of being civilizations. 

g. It makes a culture reach out to other civilizations. 


The dialogue of civilizations alone can exorcize our cultures and 
open them up to their weaknesses and confirm them in their strengths. 
Such a dialogue within the civilization and with outside civilizations 
is called for. 
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So what is called for is not self-righteous defence of one’s civilization 
at the experience of another. In Gandhi we have a typical model for it. 
Though he was attached to his Indian roots, he was never fanatical 
about it. Though he criticized the technological Western culture, he 
never despised it. What is needed today is not fundamentalism, that 
urges us to go back to traditions and which glorifies traditions; nor 
eclecticism, which accepts everything from other cultures. We Indians 
have a tendency to downplay our own cultural heritage and ape all 
that comes from the Western civilization. Both of them are not healthy. 


Hind Swaraj as a Critique of Today’s Civilization 


In the background of the need for cultural dialogues, I like to go back 
to the time of Gandhi and focus on his Hind Swaraj. Here I would like 
to treat today’s civilization as a “globalised or globalising and 
uniforming” culture and do not want to differentiate between 
specifically Indian and Western civilizations. After seeing the historical 
background and the critique of Hind Swaraj I shall study its 
contemporary relevance. 


a. Hind Swaraj: A Historical Perspective 


Hind Swaraj, the earliest of Gandhi’s books, termed as his manifesto, 
has a pivotal position in the writings of Gandhi. Though a small booklet, 
it contained Gandhi’s ideas, which Mahadev Desai has aptly termed 
‘seminal’. The book, to quote Gandhi’s own words, has had a 
‘chequered career’. It was originally written in Gujarati in 1909 on his 
return voyage from London to South Africa and was serialized in two 
instalments in December 1909 in the Gujarati edition of Indian Opinion, 
the weekly published by Gandhi in South Africa. In January 1910, it 
was issued as a booklet in Gujarati and on 24 March 1910, the 
Government of India proscribed it along with other publications 
because they “contain matter declared to be seditious.”© The book soon 
attracted the attention of the European friends of Gandhi, one of whom, 
Mr. Kallenbach, wanted it to be translated into English. However, ’the 
proscription of the book ‘hastened’ its publication in 1910. Gandhi 
characterized it as a whole theory of life and defended it till death. TK. 
Mahadevan in his “Preface” to Dvija: A Prophet Unheard said that one 
should read Hind Swaraj if one loves human family and this earth which 
is our home. We must read it if we wish to do our little bit to halt our 
mad race towards self-extinction. 


b. Hind Swaraj: A Critique Of Modem Civilization 
We can understand the modern globalised culture from its negative 
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dimensions as a cult of violence and materialism. 

Cult of Violence: The immediate context of writing the booklet was 
Gandhi's encounter with the Indian anarchists in England and their 
cult of violence. As Gandhi himself said, he wrote it ”...in answer to the 
Indian school of violence and its prototype in South Africa. Their 
bravery impressed me, but I felt that their zeal was misguided. I feel 
that violence was no remedy for India’s ills, and that her civilization 
required the use of a different and higher weapon for self-protection.”” 
Gandhi felt that violence was the inevitable result of the values that 
underlie modern civilization. As long as modern civilization continued 
to shape human destiny, violence will be the natural consequence. 

Cult of Materialism: For Gandhi, the propelling force of modern 
civilization is the greed for wealth and worldly pleasures. This craving 
for material aggrandizement makes him think only of amassing wealth 
and selfish pleasure. Rousseau was of the opinion that human being 
finds his or her profit in the misfortune of his or her neighbours. Modern 
civilization, in Gandhi’s opinion, places the pursuit of self-interest at 
the centre of our existence. This results in unhealthy competition, 
exploitation and alienation. We not only fail to seek the things that are 
above, but also ignore ethics and morality. Violence becomes the 
dominant factor to achieve one’s own selfish end. Hence, Gandhi says 
that modern civilization advocates the maxims “might is right” and 
“survival of the fittest.” 


Gandhi’s Way of Dialogue 


In the context of today’s political and cultural upheavals, I want to 
focus on some of the pertinent themes of dialogue according to Gandhi, 
not to glorify these symbols but to access them realistically. I do admit 
that these symbols as used by Gandhi, have become dated. But the 
message, vision and values that Gandhi upheld are relevant for the 
contemporary world of heartless globalisation, brutal violence and 
tragic starvation. 


a. Decentralisation 


According to Gandhi, modern civilization was responsible for 
impoverishing the Indian villages, which occupied a pivotal position 
in the Indian situation. Gandhi has always been a critic of centralisation 
of economic and political power. Large-scale production inevitably led 
to concentration of economic and political power. Labour and material, 
production and distribution became the monopoly of the few rich. Such 
a concentration of economic power resulted in corresponding 
centralization of political power. 

Aldous Huxley in his Science, Liberty and Peace, drew attention to 
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this universal tendency of modern technology: “The centralizing of 
industrial capacity in big mass producing factories has resulted in the 
centralization of a large part of population in cities and the reduction 
of ever-increasing numbers of individuals to complete dependence 
upon a few private capitalists and their managers, or upon the public 
capitalist, the state, represented by politicians and working through 
civic servants. So far as li is concerned, there is little to choose 
between two types of bosses.” 10 

One of the recurring themes in the writings and pronouncements 
of Gandhi is this centralizing tendency of technology: “I want the 
concentration of wealth, not in the hands of few but in the hands of all. 
Today machinery merely helps a few to ride on the backs of millions.”1 
Again he said, “What is industrialism but a control of the majority by 
the small minority?” 

The solution to the problem of centralization consists in 
decentralization of political and economic power. Small-scale 
manageable techniques capable of being handled by individual 
producers, the co-operatives in the villages or the region should be 
given priority and promoted on a mass scale for the benefit of the 
masses. Gandhi, though judged wrongly by many, was not advocating 
a return to medieval techniques. He was vehemently opposing 
indiscriminate multiplication of large-scale industries which obstructed 
village development. He wanted technological research to be village- 
oriented, perfecting the cottage and village industries. When every 
village should be able to own its own technology, economic power will 
be diffused and the village will emerge in the Gandhian scheme as the 
nucleus of social life. Decentralization of economic power will result in 
the decentralization of political power. Modern technology will no more 
be in a position to exploit the village. A proper balance between 
agriculture and industry will be established and in due course the 
village will exert a transformative influence. roduction will be 
regulated by the needs of the village. Pyarelal has very lucidly described 
this relationship: “Agriculture in this set-up will go hand in hand with 
industry. Such products of the village, as they enter into the daily 
consumption of the villagers or as they are needed for their cottage 
crafts, will be processed in the village itself; the surplus alone being 
sent out to the cities in exchange for services and goods on a fair and 
equitable basis. Cities will serve as emporia for village products instead 
of the villages being used as a dumping ground for the manufactured 
goods of the cities. Machines will not be abolished. On the contrary, 
the people will have many more of them. But these machines will be 
simple machines which the people can themselves operate and own 
individually or collectively.” 13 
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This relationship between agriculture and industry, village and city, 
will stop exploitation and bring self-sufficiency. For him it was 
imperative that sufficiency should start from below, i.e., from the village 
and then upward to the regional level. In Gandhi’s own words: “My 
idea of village Swaraj is that it is a complete republic, independent of 
its neighbours for its own vital wants, and yet inter-dependent for many 
others in which dependence is a necessity. Thus, every village’s first 
concern will be to grow its own food and cotton for its cloth. It should 
have a reserve for its cattle. Then if there is more land available, it will 
grow useful money crops, thus excluding ganja, tobacco, opium and 
the like.”!4 

His village is self-sufficient in vital wants but interdependent in 
many other spheres. Interdependence, while maintaining the 
independence of the village, is the keynote of Gandhi’s approach to 
village life. 


b. Society: Not a Pyramid but an Oceanic Circle 


Gandhi described the organization of the society in the form of an 
‘oceanic circle.’ “In this structure composed of innumerable villages, 
there will be ever-widening but never-ascending circles. Life will not 
be a pyramid with the apex sustained by the bottom. But it will be an 
oceanic circle whose centre will be the individual always ready to perish 
for the village, the latter ready to perish for the circle of villages, till at 
last the whole becomes one life composed of individuals, never 
aggressive but ever humble, sharing the majesty of the oceanic circle 
of which they are integral units. Therefore, the outermost circumference 
will not wield power to crush the inner circle but will give strength to 
all within and derive its own strength from it.” He believed that all 
power resided in the people and it should also originate from the people. 
The dynamo of power in a country like India should be the village. 
The village was to be a knot in a system of oceanic circles in which the 
remotest circle derived its strength from the centre, i.e., the individual. 
This would mean that sovereignty was not to remain concentrated at 
any one level. It was to be diffused among units rising horizontally till 
they reached the national level. In terms of political science, the 
residuary power remained with the village and the centre was there to 
co-ordinate the work. Gandhi believed in Thoreau’s saying, “that 
government is the best which governs the least.” 16 


c. Charkha: Hope of Rural Masses 


The message of the spinning wheel is to “replace the spirit of 
exploitation by the spirit of service. The dominant note in the West is 
the note of exploitation. I have no desire that our country should copy 
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that spirit or that note.”!” 

Gandhi again maintains: “I do feel that it [Charkha] has a message 
for the U.S.A. and the whole world. But it cannot be until India has 
demonstrated to the world that it has made the spinning-wheel its own, 
which it has not done today. The fault is not of the wheel. I have not the 
slightest doubt that the saving of India and of the world lies in the 
wheel. If India becomes the slave of the machine, then, I say, heaven 
save the world.”!® 

Hence, the message of the spinning wheel is “much wider than its 
circumference. Its message is one of simplicity, service of mankind, 
living so as not to hurt others, creating an indissoluble bond between 
the rich and the poor, capital and labour, the prince and the peasant. 
That larger message is naturally for all.”19 

Gandhi felt convinced that “the revival of hand-spinning and hand- 
weaving will make the largest contribution to the economic and the 
moral regeneration of India. The millions must have a simple industry 
to supplement agriculture. Spinning was the cottage industry years 
ago, and if the millions are to be saved from starvation, they must be 
enabled to introduce spinning in their homes, and every village must 
repossess its own weaver.”“9 He wanted to make the spinning wheel 
the centre of all handicrafts. The spinning wheel was a symbol of hope 
to the masses. The masses lost their freedom, such as it was, with the 
loss of the charkha. The charkha supplemented the agriculture of the 
villagers and gave it dignity. It was the friend and solace of the widow. 
It kept the villagers from idleness. For the charkha included all the 
anterior and posterior industries — ginning, carding, wrapping, sizing, 
dyeing and weaving. These in their turn kept the village carpenter and 
the blacksmith busy. 

The charkha enabled the seven hundred thousand villages to become 
self-contained. With the exit of the charkha went the other village 
industries, such as the oil press. Nothing took the place of these 
industries. Therefore, the villages were drained off their varied 
occupations and their creative talent which brought them meagre 
income to supplement their limited source of income. Hence, it was 
suggested that the revival of charkha will result in making the villages 
economically self-sufficient. Gandhi had no doubt in his mind that the 
wheel can serve as the instrument of earning one’s livelihood and, at 
the same time, enable the worker to render useful service to his 
neighbours. In order to ply the wheel intelligently, he should know all 
the processes that precede and succeed spinning. This conviction 
dawned upon Gandhi even before he came to India that the revival of 
hand-spinning alone could restore India to its pristine glory. He 
compared the spinning wheel to the sun around which the solar system 
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of the village economy revolved. It provided the golden bridge between 
the rich and the poor. 


d. Swadeshi: Antidote to Modernization 


Gandhi said that Swadeshi would mean that one should not serve one’s 
distant neighbour at the expense of the nearest. It is never vindictive or 
punitive. It is in no sense narrow because it buys from every part of the 
world what is needed for our growth. We must refuse to buy from 
anybody anything, however nice or beautiful, if it interferes with our 
growth. 

Gandhi bought useful and thought provoking literature from every 
part of the world. One could buy surgical instruments from England, 
pins and pencils from Austria and watches from Switzerland. But one 
should not buy an inch of the finest cotton fabric from England or Japan 
or any other part of the world because it could be easily made in India 
and it would hurt the sentiments of those who work for their livelihood. 
Hence, Gandhi held it to be sinful for anyone to refuse to buy the cloth 
spun and woven by the needy millions of India’s paupers and to buy 
foreign cloth although it may be superior in quality to the Indian hand- 
spun. “My Swadeshi, therefore, chiefly centres round the hand Khaddar 
and extends to everything that can be and is produced in India.”2! 


e. Soul-Force: The Secret of Success 


Gandhi wanted to popularise the use of soul-force, which is but another 
name for love-force, in place of brute-force. “Having flung aside the 
sword, there is nothing except the cup of love which I can offer to those 
who oppose me. It is by offering that cup that I expect to draw them 
close to me. I cannot think of permanent enmity between man and 
man, and believing as I do in the theory of rebirth, I live in the hope 
that, if not in this birth, in some other birth, I shall be able to hug all 
humanity in friendly embrace.” 

Chapter 17, the most important chapter in the whole book of Hind 
Swaraj starts with the question whether there is any historical evidence 
of “any nation having risen through soul-force.”? According to Gandhi, 
Tulsidas is a better guide here than are the Indian princes. Tulsidas and 
such other Acharyas taught that Daya (compassion) is the true ultimate 
basis of Dharma (duty) and therefore also of the Dharma that should 
govern the Praja (the ordinary people). However widespread the use 
of brute-force may have been in history, it is no reason to doubt the 
validity of the counter thesis. “If the story of the universe had 
commenced with wars, not a man would have been found alive today.. 
Therefore, the greatest and the most unimpeachable evidence of the 
success of this force is to be found in the fact that, in spite of the wars of 
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the world, it still lives on. ... Hundreds of nations live in peace. ... History 
is really a record of every interruption of the even working of the force 
of love or the soul.”?4 

Gandhi believed that Indian civilization had the potential to give 
to the world how we can achieve freedom without bloodshed and 
violence. 

To achieve this we have to develop right relationship between daya 
(compassion) and national interest. The error of modern nationalism 
had been to take for granted that national interest divorced from daya 
is the ultimate principle of national conduct. He sees the distinct 
possibility of the national elite — the doctors, the lawyers’, and the 
modern professional class taken as a whole — acting in their own interest, 
and exploiting, deceiving and oppressing the people at large in the 
name of the nation. They would be able to act in the interest of the 
Praja only if their nationalism is founded on the principle of daya. For 
this one has to undergo a process of inner liberation (chhutkara). Gandhi 
shows how one can achieve this inner liberation. He now identifies the 
nation with the elite who are eager to have Home Rule. He insists that 
the elite have to undergo genuine moral transformation. For this they 
have to be imbued with a deep sense of real nationalism which is 
different from what the modern nationalism depicts. He wants them 
to be imbued with real love and to experience the soul-force within 
themselves. Only those who have undergone such interior 
transformation can speak to the English without fear or hatred. Only 
such transformed Indian nationals can really understand the threat 
posed by modern civilization and the promise held by Indian 
civilization. 


f. Swaraj: An Eternal Quest and Perennial Challenge 


One has to understand the true meaning of Swaraj. In the first place 
Swaraj is a mental condition of (i) Inner liberation from the temptations 
of greed and power offered by modern civilization, (ii) Freedom from 
hatred towards the national “enemy”, the British and (iii) Active love 
for the Indian Praja, a love that can conquer the temptations of greed 
and power. Secondly, Swaraj is an external condition of (i) Political 
independence from alien domination and (ii) Life-long dedication to 
the task of improving the material conditions of poverty and caste 
oppression of the Indian Praja. In concrete terms, Swaraj requires one 
to take a stand on brute-force and soul-force. “If there be only one such 
Indian,” “Gandhi affirms, “the English will have to listen to him.” 
Attaining national liberation is not so much a matter of getting rid 
of the British as getting rid of the fascination for modern civilization 
which teaches the Indian elite to exploit and oppress the Indian Praja 
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and establish their superiority. We have to liberate ourselves from the 
evils of modern civilization and fill our hearts with daya, satya (truth) 
and ahimsa (non-violence). Then only we would become morally fit to 
deal both with the British and with the Indian people. Unless and until 
we are healed of the chronic sickness of imitating the West, ignoring 
our own age old tradition and cultural heritage, we will not be able to 
face any one else. 


g. The Relevance of Hind Swaraj for Today? 


In 1910 Gandhi wrote to Gokhale that the ideas contained in the book 
“have been matured in the course of the struggle.”*© Writing to 
Maganlal, Gandhi said: “My present state of mind is such that even if 
the whole world is against what I have written, I would not be 
depressed.”*’ In answer to the criticism on his views on modern 
civilization, Gandhi categorically stated that he was totally convinced 
of the irreparable harm done by the so-called modern civilization 
making it devoid of ethical and spiritual values. In 1914, he wrote that 
his convictions had grown stronger. Further, “the key to an 
understanding of Hind Swaraj lies in the idea that worldly pursuits 
should give way to ethical living.”*8 Writing to Maganlal in 1919, 
Gandhi said; “Besides, the more experience I gain, the more I realize 
that machinery will keep us in personal slavery and I find what I said 
about it in Hind Swaraj is literally true.”” 

In his foreword to the book in 1921, he sounded a note of caution to 
the reader: “But I must warn the reader against thinking that I am today 
aiming at the Swaraj described therein. I know that India is not ripe for 
it. It may seem an impertinence to say so. But such is the conviction. I 
am individually working for the self-rule pictured therein. But today 
my corporate activity is undoubtedly devoted to the attainment of 
parliamentary Swaraj in accordance with the wishes of the people of 
India. I am not aiming at destroying railways or hospitals, though | 
would certainly welcome their natural destruction. Neither railways 
nor hospitals are a test of a high and pure civilization. At best they are 
a necessary evil. Neither adds one inch to the moral stature of a nation. 
Nor am I aiming at a permanent destruction of law courts, much as | 
regard it as a consummation devoutly to be wished for. Still less I am 
trying to destroy all machinery, all mills. It requires a higher simplicity 
and renunciation than the people are today prepared for.”*” In 1929, he 
wrote to Satish Chandra Dasgupta, “there is not one word in Hind Swaraj 
that cannot be substantiated. If I have to rewrite it today, I may change 
the language but never the thought.”*! In 1939, giving a message to 
The Aryan Path, on the eve of the publication of its Special Number 
devoted to Hind Swaraj, Gandhi categorically stated: “I may change 
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the language here and there, if I had to rewrite the booklet. But after 
the stormy thirty years through which I have passed, I have seen nothing 
to alter the views expounded therein.”3? In October 1939, Gandhi told 
the members of the Executive of Gandhi Seva Sangh: “I would ask you 
to read Hind Swaraj with my eyes and see therein the chapter on how 
to make India non-violent. You cannot build non-violence on factory 
civilization, but it can be built on self-contained villages.” 

The last letter he wrote to Jawaharlal Nehru explicitly referred to 
Hind Swaraj: “I fully stand by the kind of governance I have described 
in Hind Swaraj. My experience has confirmed the truth of what I wrote 
in 1909. It is better that I redraw the picture today in my own language. 
... What is worth knowing is only what I have to say today. I believe 
that if India, and through India the world, is to achieve freedom, then 
sooner or later we shall have to go and live in the village — in huts, not 
in palaces. Millions of people can never live in cities and palaces, in 
comfort and peace. ...We can have the vision of that truth and non- 
violence only in the simplicity of the villages. That simplicity resides 
in the spinning wheel. ... The sum and substance of what I want to say 
is that the individual person should have control over the things that 
are necessary for the sustenance.”*4 

He proceeded further to draw the ideal picture of the village that 
he had in mind: 


“My ideal village still exists only in my imagination. After all every 
human being lives in the world of his own imagination. In this village 
of my dreams, the villager will not be dull ... he will be all awareness. 
He will not live like an animal in filth and darkness. Men and women 
will live in freedom, prepared to face the whole world. There will be 
no plague, no cholera and no small-pox. Nobody will be allowed to be 
idle or to wallow in luxury. Everyone will have to do body labour. 
Granting all this, I can still envisage a number of things that will have 
to be organized on a large scale. Perhaps there will even be railways 
and also post and telegraph offices. I do not know what things there 
will be or will not be. Nor am I bothered about it. If I can make sure of 
the essential things other things will follow in due course. But if I give 
up the essential things, I give up everything.” 


Speaking of Hind Swaraj, Professor Frederick Soddy, a well-known 
chemist and economist, felt that “any one who wishes to change the 
world would do well to study it.”% John Middleton Murry, a Christian 
and socialist, though did not agree with all what Gandhi wrote in Hind 
Swaraj, came to the conclusion that “the ultimate social goal of the 
spiritual leader in the modern world should be not to withdraw 
backwards to the pre-machine community, but to advance forward to 
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the creation of a society capable of uiing machine without incurring 
material and spiritual self-devastation.”*’ He claimed the book as one 
of the “spiritual classics of the world” and “the greatest that has been 
written in modern times.”°8 Gandhi was not against science and 
technology but over losing mastery over them. Machinery was welcome 
only if it did not lead to the concentration of wealth in a few hands. 
Gandhi’s preoccupation was to provide the common persons with the 
best possible tools to enable them to work with the maximum efficiency 
and thereby improve their material well-being. 

Though the context of the book is outdated, its concerns are very 
relevant. Though many of the symbols of the book may be dated, its 
vision is not. Though the techniques suggested in the book may be 
unfashionable, its values are not. This indicates the-significance and 
relevance of Gandhian model of dialogue. 


Conclusion 


some of the cherished concerns of Gandhi that are relevant for today’s 
civilizational crisis are: identification with the “least, lost and lowest,” 
interest for the individual’s needs, priority to the basic needs of the 
people, respecting the persons in the system even when opposing the 
system, simplicity of life, significance of symbols, need based 
technology vs. need creating technology and realistic assessment of 
human situation without giving up hope. Further he stressed socialistic 
economy, meeting the basic necessities of all, spontaneous, creative 
interaction and transforming village life, welfare for all, religious basis 
for life, holistic look on life and cooperation through networking. We 
can also notice in him openness to change, joy in life, the conviction 
that truth is freédom and the integration of politics with religion. Only 
a dialogical civilization based on these concerns can be Gandhian and 
has a future. Not the globalised one based on crass materialism and 
crude profit motive. So the clarion call today is that the Nehrus, 
Ambedkars and Gandhis both from Indian and Western civilizations 
meet and dialogue with each other in order to halt the mad rush to 
self-annihilation: to save the globalised civilizations from becoming 
one of ennui or hopelessness. Further, the rise of fanaticism and terrorism 
in contemporary world also is a pointer for dialogue between cultures, 
religions and ethnic groups, which need be earnestly and globally 
pursued. 

Time magazine asked a select group to tell whom they would choose 
as the ‘person of the century.” Steve Jobs, co-founder, Apple Computer 
Inc. responded to the query: “Mohandas Gandhi is my choice for the 
person of the century because he showed us a way out of the destructive 
side of our human nature. He demonstrated that we can force change 
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and justice through moral acts of aggression instead of physical acts of 
aggression. Never has our species needed this wisdom more.”2? Human 
beings possess freedom, consciousness, and meaning systems that 
enable us to transcend our collective desire for violence, something 
that differentiates us from the animals. In a way, that’s what Gandhi 
did: to move beyond the endless spiral of violence and destruction. It 
required creating new consciousness of dialogue between two 
civilizations. 

Ultimately the modern, globalised, materialistic culture leads to 
the glorification of thanatos, a death wish, and if we do not collectively 
and dialogically transform this thanatos, the human species is threatened 
with its own extinction. So the challenge to modern humanity is to 
reinterpret these Gandhian vision and ideals for the contemporary 
world and enter into a meaningful and effective dialogue between 
different cultures and civilizations. 
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The Pursuit of Swaraj: Tracing 
the Gandhian Legacy in the 
Non-violent Struggles of 
Modern India 


M.P. Mathai 


Introduction 


Te TWENTIETH CENTURY has been characterised as a century of 
widespread democratic upsurge. The first half of the century witnessed 
the overthrow of colonialism in Asia and Africa because of the liberation 
struggles. The Indian freedom movement led by Mahatma Gandhi 
which used nonviolent direct action - satyagraha - as a technique of 
struggle, has won general acclaim for the pioneering role it played in 
sharpening and hastening the process of dismantling the classical forms 
of colonialism and imperialism. The next two decades witnessed 
massive attempts at post-colonial transformation in the newly 
independent colonies initiated by the state. There has been a deeply 
entrenched presumption that the state was an effective mediator in 
ameliorating the conditions of the weaker and poorer sections of people, 
for the purpose of ensuring social justice and equality, the liberator of 
the oppressed and “an engine of growth and development that would 
usher in a new civil order based on progress and prosperity and confer 
rights to life and liberty, equality and dignity, on the people at large”.! 

The third decade of independence was a period of disillusionment 
and demystification. It becomes clear that the expectations of the 
positive and interventionist role of the state and the presumed alliance - 
between the state and the masses have been completely belied. As 
pointed out by Kothari: “Today the state is seen to have betrayed the 
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masses, as having become the prisoner of the dominant classes and 
their transnational patrons and as having increasingly turned anti- 
people . ... The state in the third world, despite some valiant efforts by 
dedicated leaders in a few countries, has degenerated into a technocratic 
machine serving a narrow power group that is kept in power by hordes 
of security men at the top and a regime of repression and terror at the 
bottom kept going by millions of hardworking people who must go on 
producing goods and services for the system, for if they did not, every 
thing would collapse.”* 

This has evoked sharp response from the victims. They are being 
organised and mobilised under the aegis of what are known as New 
social Movements/ Action Groups/Peoples’ Movements and these 
movements are engaging the oppressors in violent and non-violent 
struggles. There are movements of dalits, tribals, women, displaced 
peoples, environmental movements, movements for regional autonomy, 
movements against globalisation etc. 

One can say without being seriously contested that the major non- 
violent/peaceful struggles of the post-Gandhian period in India are 
organic extensions of the satyagraha campaigns carried out by Gandhi 
in his anti-racial and anti-colonial struggles in South Africa and India. 
In fact, there is hardly any significant non-violent struggle in any part 
of the world during the last fifty years that does not bear the impress 
and impact of Gandhian non-violence in a substantial way. 

The anti-colonial struggle led by Gandhi for the liberation of India 
was unique in many ways. That it was predominantly a non-violent 
one has been mentioned repeatedly. It is another aspect that I want to 
highlight here. The Indian freedom movement was a multidimensional 
one. Gandhi did not limit it to a single point agenda of putting an end 
to British rule in India. Of course, ending foreign domination was an 
important and crucial item in the Gandhian agenda. However, his goals 
were greater and more ambitious. What he wanted to achieve was 
Swaraj - Poorna Swaraj or complete freedom. 


Meaning of Swaraj 


A brief explanation of what Gandhi meant by swaraj is called for here. 
Although the word swaraj simply means self-rule, Gandhi gave it the 
content of an integral revolution that encompassed all spheres of life. 
“At the individual level swaraj is vitally connected with the capacity 
for dispassionate self-assessment, ceaseless self-purification and 
growing swadeshi or self-reliance” .$ Politically swaraj is self-government 
- and not good government (for Gandhi, good government is no 
substitute for self-government) and it means continuous effort to be 
independent of government control, whether it is foreign government 
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or whether it is national. In other words, it is sovereignty of the people 
based on pure moral authority. Economically, poorna swaraj means full 
economic freedom for the toiling millions. For Gandhi swaraj of the 
people meant the sum total of the swaraj (self-rule) of individuals and 
so he clarified that for him swaraj meant freedom for the meanest of his 
countrymen. And in its fullest sense swaraj is much more than freedom 
from all restraints, it is self-rule, self-restraint and could be equated 
with moksha or salvation.4 

How to realise swaraj also engaged Gandhi’s attention seriously. 
He reminded his colleagues that swaraj will not drop from the cloud 
and that it would be the fruit of patience, perseverance, ceaseless toil, 
courage and intelligent appreciation of the environment.’ He also 
reminded them that swaraj means vast organising ability, penetration 
into the villages solely for the service of the villagers; in other words, it 
means national education i.e., education of the masses.® And in the 
Gandhian discourse education of the masses means conscientization, 
mobilisation and empowerment, making people capable and 
determined to stand up to the powers that be. He said: “Real swaraj 
will come, not by'the acquisition of authority by a few, but by the 
acquisition of the capacity by all to resist authority when it is abused. 
In other words, swaraj is to be attained by educating the masses to a 
sense of their capacity to regulate and control authority”.” 

Political independence was an essential precondition and the first 
step towards the realisation of the goal of swaraj, but it was only a first 
step. For political independence Gandhi worked with and through the 
Indian National Congress, but there existed serious philosophical and 
ideological differences between Gandhi and other prominent leaders 
of the Congress particularly Nehru. The development model visualised 
by Gandhi and enunciated in the Hind Swaraj - known as Gandhi's 
manifesto -and the strategy he evolved subsequently were totally 
unacceptable to Nehru and his Congress. ‘Nehru dismissed Hind Swaraj 
as “completely unreal” and declared that neither he nor the Congress 
had ever considered the picture presented in it. However, to Gandhi 
the vision presented in the Hind Swaraj was the ideal for the realisation 
of which he had devoted his life fully. He wanted to rebuild India after 
the model presented there. This required much more than ending British 
rule. 

India was a subjugated nation. However, foreign domination was 
not the only form of subjugation suffered by her. India was the victim 
of many ills and evils of her own making for which no foreign power 
could be blamed. Therefore, Gandhi wanted an internal cleansing 
chiefly through self-motivated voluntary action in the form of 
constructive work. He, therefore, dovetailed them into his movement 
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for freedom. Swaraj of his dream was to be built from below, brick by 
brick. It meant the elimination of all forms of domination, oppression, 
segregation and discrimination through the use of active non-violence 
and a simultaneous economic regeneration of rural India through 
programmes like the revival and propagation of khadi and other related 
village industries. For translating these constructive programmes into 
reality, organisations were necessary. Congress was chiefly concerned 
with the question of political independence and believed in mobilising 
the people politically for it. It was not prepared to take up constructive 
work. Therefore, Gandhi founded voluntary organisations to carry out 
his constructive program. The All India Spinners Association (AISA) 
and All India Village Industries Association (AIVIA) the Harijan Sevak 
Sangh, the Leprosy Foundation etc., are examples. Through the 
instrumentality of these organisations, Gandhi launched a massive 
programme of rural reconstruction and of empowering the 
marginalised sections of people. As these organisations were primarily 
meant for social transformation through voluntary action at the 
grassroots level their thrust was mainly social. However, it does not 
mean that they were apolitical. On the contrary, they developed what 
later came to be labelled people’s politics and basic politics, which in 
turn helped in the consolidation of lok shakti or peoples power. Although 
constructive workers were barred from directly taking part in political 
struggles, on crucial occasions, Gandhi enlisted their services for 
political mobilisation. For example, the 79 volunteers who constituted 
the Dandi Salt March team were all constructive workers. When Gandhi 
launched the Individual Satyagraha, it was the most prominent 
constructive worker Vinoba whom he selected as the first satyagraht. 
Gandhi visualised constructive work as a training programme for non- 
violent resisters or satyagrahies and advocated the extensive use of 
constructive programme for preparing favourable environment for 
launching satyagraha. Therefore, the political thrust of the constructive 
programme shall not be lost sight of. 

In what is known as his Last Will and Testament Gandhi suggested 
the disbanding of the Congress organisation as a political forum and 
its blossoming into a constructive work organisation -Lok Sevak Sangh 
was the name he proposed - to conscientise and mobilise the people to 
work and struggle for swaraj. Congressmen of the party-political 
disposition gave no heed to the advice of the Mahatma. However, after 
’ Gandhi’s assassination the constructive workers, under the leadership 
of Vinoba Bhave, formed the Sarva Seva Sangh at the national level and 
Sarvodaya Mandals at the regional/state levels to carry on samagra grama 
seva - integrated village service - for realising the goal of swaraj. Two 
major non-violent movements for socio-economic and political 
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revolution in India viz. the Bhoodan - Gramdan Movement led by the 
Vinoba and the Total Revolution movement led by Jaya Prakash 
Narayanan [J.P.] were actually held under the aegis of the Sarvodaya 
Movement. On closer scrutiny it could be seen that the constructive 
work organisations founded by Gandhi and the Sarvodaya Mandals and 
Sarva Seva Sangh have actually served as precursors and role models 
of Peoples Movements, Voluntary Organisations (V.O.s) and some of 
the Non-Governmental Organisations (N.G.O.s) that were 
subsequently launched in various parts of India. As the similarities in 
their approach and praxis are obvious, it is not necessary to elaborate 
on them. 

Gandhi had very clear ideas about the role to be played by the 
constructive work organisations and the proposed Lok Sevak Sangh in 
the reconstruction of India. He made it clear that he would not hesitate 
fo use non-violent direct action against the new government headed 
by Nehru, his chosen heir. In his conversation with Louis Fischer Gandhi 
made it unequivocally clear that mass satyagraha will have to be 
launched also against the capitalists and the landlords for persuading 
them to end their oppression and exploitation and that he was mentally 
preparing himself for that historic struggle for justice. 


Why State Scepticism? 


Why did Gandhi take such a position vis-a-vis the new state? Although 
most of his prominent colleagues and contemporaries pinned their 
vision of transformation of society and polity on state power, Gandhi 
cherished a deep-rooted suspicion of the state machinery. He defined 
the state as the most organised and concentrated form of violence and 
called it an impersonal entity, a soulless machine that stifle individuality, 
which lay at the root of all progress. The raison d’étre of the state is 
that it is an instrument of serving the people. But Gandhi feared that in 
the name of moulding the state into a suitable instrument of serving 
the people, the state would abrogate the rights of the citizens and 
abrogate to itself the role of grand protector and demand abject 
acquiescence from them. This would create a paradoxical situation 
where the citizens would be alienated from the state and at the same 
time enslaved to it which according to Gandhi was demoralising and 
dangerous. If Gandhi’s close acquaintance with the working of the state 
apparatus in South Africa and in India strengthened his suspicion of a 
centralised, monolithic state, his intimate association with the Congress 
and its leaders confirmed his fears about the corrupting influence of 
political power and his scepticism about the efficacy of the party system 
of power politics and his study of the British parliamentary system 
convinced him of the utter impotency of representative democracy of 
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the Westminster model in meting out justice to people. So he thought it 
necessary to evolve a mechanism to achieve the twin objectives of 
empowering the people and ‘de-powering’ the state. It was for this 
that he developed the two-pronged strategy of resistance (to the state) 
and reconstruction (through voluntary and participatory social action). 

Socio-political developments in the post-colonial world 
corresponded with the Gandhian prognosis. The post-colonial Indian 
state started showing signs of becoming authoritarian under the pretext 
of becoming an adequate instrument of serving the people. Since 
erstwhile colonies had to overcome their underdevelopment (due to 
colonial exploitation) and develop in order to “ catch up with the West", 
post-colonial societies were urged to give their states enormous power 
in every domain. As Neera Chandhoke points out, development 
empowered the state in a way no other ideology could -indeed 
development became an ideology. “Narrowly conceived in an 
economistic fashion development portrayed the state as an impersonal 
vehicle of social change. As the post colonial elite who were captains of 
the state believed that development was the imperative of the time 
and considered it to be a value-free social process, they ignored the 
crucial fact that such an approach would breed its own patterns of 
domination and social oppression’.® This became clear in less than two 
decades after independence. As pointed out in the beginning the hope 
of post-colonial transformation in which the state was assigned a pivotal 
role was completely belied. The state was made visibly pro-elitist, 
catering to the needs of the rich and the powerful. With the beginning 
of the last decade of the century, the post-colonial states began openly 
collaborating with transnational and Multinational Corporations and 
Companies compromising even the sovereignty of the nation state and 
exposing the weaker sections of the people to stark exploitation. New 
forms of Western domination are being facilitated by the state reducing 
itself to the role of a broker. The state is being rolled back and is replaced 
by the market. In short, the very conception of the state as an instrument 
of human liberation and social transformation is to be doubted and 
contested. Not only the state but also the active mediators of the political 
process, namely the political parties, also have alienated themselves 
from the people and forfeited their credibility. It is not necessary to 
argue so hard to show that all these trends correspond to the Gandhian 
prognosis. 

In this paradoxical situation, the victims of oppression are 
compelled to fall back on the legacy of the anti-colonial struggle that 
challenged the authoritarian conception of the state and political power. 
The anti-colonial struggles had opened up the streams of democratic 
consciousness that gave the people not only a sense of their fundamental 
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and inalienable rights but also confidence in their capability to challenge 
and overthrow anti-people regimes through peaceful means. Another 
dimension of the anti-colonial struggle was that it gave the people the 
vision of an ideal social order that is free from exploitation, segregation 
and domination and also the hope that they can through corporate 
effort translate this vision into reality. All these have boiled down to a 
new determination among the masses - particularly the oppressed and 
the marginalised and the displaced - on the one hand to resist all forms 
of oppressive structures including the state, and on the other to strive 
for a more humane, participatory, just and sustainable social order. The 
socio-political turbulence and upheavals that we witness today are 
manifestations of this new determination. 

As pointed out by Harsh Sethi, the action groups/people’s 
Movements that are spearheading these campaigns and struggles of 
the masses represent such a bewildering mix of ideologies, objectives, 
work styles, social composition, size of organisation and operation that 
it is well-nigh impossible to put them under a single rubric.? Most of 
these groups are composed mainly of sensitised and radicalised middle 
class youth working with and for the oppressed and exploited strata 
with a vision to transform society. Another commentator has identified 
three major groups of actors in peoples movements - -Gandhians, 
radical Christians and freelance Marxist intellectuals.!0 


Typology and Issues 


1. Struggles for gender justice - fighting structural and cultural oppression 
- resisting harassment of women and girl children through direct action 
and legal measures. Many women’s action groups are involved. 

2. Struggles of the Dalits. - fighting structural and socio-cultural 
oppression - most action groups are Ambedkarites - very active in 
Karnataka and Maharashtra - most of them not committed to non- 
violence. Demand socio-economic justice and equality. 

3. Struggles of the Tribals. - the worst hit victims of the major development 
projects of India like big dams, mines and collieries, thermal power 
stations etc. Demand right to live in their natural and traditional 
habitats and control and use their natural resources - also demand Tribal 
self government in the scheduled areas - Many action groups are active. 

4. Ecological Struggles. - Probably the most popular and widespread are 
environmental struggles - Démand an end to pollution, environmental 
degradation, over-exploitation of natural resources, and non- renewable 
sources of energy -pose the issues of sustainable development and 
alternative life styles. Narmada Bachao Antholan, the most popular 
movement today. 

5. Human Rights/Civil Rights Struggles. - expose and resist the 
authoritarian acts of the state and other powerful social forces and 
vested interests - seek mainly legal redressal. - People’s Union for Civil 
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Liberties. 

6. Anti-Nuclear Campaigns and Struggles. - resist the establishment of 
atomic power plants -the attempt to establish nuclear reactors were 
defeated twice in Kerala—and the escalation of nuclear weapons and 
other weapons like missiles— the Baliapal Struggle. 

7. Struggles against the liquor- drug menace.—demand legal ban on the 
manufacture, sale and consumption of alcohol, drugs and other 
intoxicants—chiefly under the aegis of All India Prohibition Council 
and State Prohibition Councils—also led by citizens and women’s 
Action groups—prohibition was an item in Gandhi's Constructive 


8. Struggles for land redistribution—mobilising landless agricultural 
labourers and tillers and other landless sections and offering satyagraha 
against the state and landlords and certain institutions that are 
monopoly holders of land—capture and occupation of land—the 
campaigns led by ShriJagannathan, a senior Sarvodaya leader in Tamil 
Nadu—also similar struggles in Bihar. 

9. Struggles for Gramswaraj.—an ongoing campaign for realising village- 
selfjeufficlency and autonomy through struggles and constructive 
activities—led by Sarva Seva Sangh. 

10. Struggles against Commercial Tourism.—expose the evil designs of 
corporate capitalism in promoting tourism as an industry leading to 
cultural pollution, carnivalisation of religious festivals, child 
prostitution and large scale environmental destruction - active in states 
like Goa and Kerala. 


A General Assessment 


As already mentioned these struggles are held around a variety of issues 
that are different but interconnected. The theatres of struggle are also 
equally varied. The actors are disparate and sometimes even conflicting. 
At a glance, they appear almost kaleidoscopic. But there are certain 
characteristics that stand out. The most predominant, I suppose, is the 
convergence and alliance of actors in each struggle. Most of these 
struggles are localised and single-issue based and take place in remote 
and inaccessible places. Therefore, during the early years of these 
struggles, as the issues were not properly reported in the media, the 
action groups found it difficult to hold on against their adversaries 
who were formidable. But as a result of organised and concerted effort 
the situation changed gradually. As the action groups could succeed in 
publicising the seriousness of the problem and the consequences thereof, 
most of the theatres of struggle-now attract a chain of actors. At the 
base are, of course, the direct and immediate victims, but there converge 
people from media, professionals like researchers, technologists, 
doctors, professors, and human rights activists including lawyers and 
also writers and theatre artists, and students from different levels. 
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Some of the struggles have attracted support even from overseas. 

This kind of convergence of concerned and sensitised people drawn 
from different walks of life and various areas of specialisation has helped 
those at the base line of action to acquire factually accurate data and 
argue their case more scientifically and convincingly. It has also created 
a new sense of solidarity and fraternity reminiscent of the days of the 
historic anti—colonial struggle. When a selected team of the satyagrahtes 
of the NBA decided to do jal samarpan, i.e, offering themselves as 
sacrifice in the rising waters of the river Narmada and refused to leave 
their post, many sympathisers drawn from various parts of the country 
offered to get drowned with the satyagrahies. And they remained with 
them in neck deep waters braving the risk of being washed away by 
the state—-created flood. This is one of the rarest demonstrations of 
solidarity that can be read as a very reassuring sign of hope by all those 
who stand and struggle for the greater common good. 

Alliance building within the theatre of a struggle is not without 
problems. Harsh Sethi, for example, points out that as a result of the 
intervention of professionals from outside the real issues tend to get 
clouded and there is even the chance of it moving away from the central 
question of power. He has also hinted at a cognitive handicap likely to 
arise out of an interface of two contradictory worldviews, that of 
communities rooted in nature and that of the urban middle class 
professionals. Sethi feared a distortion and downgrading of traditional. 
wisdom and folk knowledge. 1? However, later developments show that 
such well-meaning criticisms and the warning implied therein were 
received very positively by all concerned, particularly by the middle 
class intellectuals and specialists. Consequently, the collaboration was 
carefully developed into an alliance, which proved transformatory for 
both sets of actors. Both became self-conscious in a positive sense, 
accepting one’s limitations and never trying to exchange roles. The 
professionals worked with commendable restraint, and they have 
openly acknowledged the great transformatory education they received 
from the experience of being with traditional communities. Needless 
to say that this has helped considerably in strengthening the struggles. 

Almost all the struggles are localised. However, the issues involved 
are non-local and sometimes they are of global significance. Therefore, 
there arises the need to transcend localism while remaining local. For 
resolving most of the issues, wider support becomes essential because 
the issues are complex and the opponents formidable. The message of 
the ancient axiom—united we stand, divided we fall—has become 
clearer than even before to the action groups. So alliance building 
between people’s movements has become an imperative need of the 
times and to fulfil this need the National Alliance of People’s 
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Movements (NAPM) has been formed. The NAPM is a co-ordination 
of such people oriented organisations, parties, movements, institutes 
and individuals that are working towards alternative development 
paradigm based on equality, justice and peace, and striving to evolve a 
sustainable society.! Within three years of its inception the NAPM 
has succeeded in getting a large number of people’s movements 
affiliated to it and has made its presence felt in the overall scenario of 
people’s struggles in India. It appears that in the years to come it is 
going to play a pivotal role in the consolidation of people’s movements 
and struggles in this country. 

One of the important results achieved by the struggles is that they 
succeeded in initiating a serious dialogue and discussion within and 
among the action groups and peoples’ movement on an alternative 
development paradigm. This has helped the action groups in placing 
the whole gamut of struggles in perspective and in evolving a consensus 
on what is meant by sustainable development-the values that underlie 
it, the components that constitute it and the methodology that would 
translate it into practice. The dialogue on alternative development 
model has thus narrowed down the ideological distance between 
movements. It has also emphasised the need to evolve an alternative 
politics. Discussions on various aspects of the emerging people’s 
politics, which is distinguished from party politics, are galore in people’s 
movements, though nothing concrete, capable of making a dent 
nationally, has emerged yet. But fundamental and crucial political 
questions hitherto ignored or marginalised by mainstream political 
parties and political commentators have been pushed into the vortex 
of contemporary political discourse by the movements. 

An important trend that has started emerging with the struggles 
that attempt to resist and reverse globalisation is the importance given 
to constructive activities. Action groups that were oriented primarily 
to agitation and were engaged in mobilising people only for struggle 
have effected a change in their orientation by incorporating constructive 
work also into their praxis. Time there was when interest in and 
insistence on constructive work was brushed aside as a Gandhian fad. 
But now, the number of movements and groups that assign a key role 
to the building up of models of alternative enterprises and structures 
are on the increase as they have understood the substantive and strategic 
significance of these programmes 

The role of nonviolence in these struggles is of course a moot 
question. As already mentioned, while some movements and groups 
have openly expressed their disapproval of nonviolence as a method 
of struggle, others have emphasised the need to give up violence and 
resort to peaceful means. Although these groups do not adhere to 
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Gandhi's position on nonviolence, i.e., accepting nonviolence as an 
article of faith and making it the central organising principle of life, 
they are convinced more than ever before that nonviolence has to be 
accepted as an ideal if a just social order is to be translated into reality. 
For them justice is an essential value and they know that violence in 
any form and in any degree amounts to a denial of justice. Therefore, 
they emphasise peace, taking peace as one form and manifestation of 
nonviolence. It is really indicative of an emerging trend among action 
groups of giving yp violent methods and gradually moving towards 
nonviolence. Some organisations claim to be nonviolent. However, a 
critical observer is constrained to point out that theirs is not the 
nonviolence of the brave visualised and demonstrated by Gandhi, but 
nonviolence of the weak. Most of the satyagrahas that we see today are 
only passive resistance and not real satyagraha as conceived by Gandhi. 
One is reminded of the significant confession Gandhi made while 
witnessing the communal carnage following the partition of India that 
the nonviolence that he nursed and nurtured in this country was in 
truth nonviolence of the weak and the coward and not true nonviolence. 
It will be relevant to recall that J.P described the movement for total 
revolution as “peaceful” and not “nonviolent.” But it serves as a sign 
of hope that more and more action groups are renouncing violence 
being convinced about its utter futility and accepting peace and 
nonviolence as key values. Probably, they have come to the realisation 
with Martin Luther King Jr. that the choice before humanity today is 
not between violence and nonviolence but between nonviolence and 
non-existence. 

People’s Movements and their struggles have been mainly located 
in civil society by social scientists.14 Civil society has been advanced 
to provide the conceptual frame work to comprehend and evaluate 
people struggles. It has been pointed out that these struggles are to be 
seen as part of an attempt to create an authentic civil society in which 
all its members can experience the values of freedom and equality. But 
as Neera Chandhoke argues, “the civil society constructed by the post 
colonial state is a constrictive and exclusive arena...a peaceable arena...in 
which any one who confronts the state is a political offender and can 
be banished out side the pale of society. . . it is a neutralised civil society 
that is stripped of its potential to engage with the state. Thus in fact, 
the concept of civil society does not provide an adequate conceptual 
apparatus to locate people’s struggles.”!° Manoranjan Mohanty 
introduces the concept of ‘creative society’ to situate people’s struggles 
and here ‘creative society’ refers to a phase of development of a society 
in Which a large number of political contradictions become articulate 
and active and oppressed people get politically mobilised and demand 
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their rights.16 

A closer and critical look at Gandhi’s concept of swaraj will show 
that it can provide a more adequate conceptual apparatus to locate 
and assess the struggles of the oppressed peoples. As pointed out earlier 
Gandhi's concept of swaraj is a comprehensive one and encapsulates 
the individual human person and life in a holistic framework. It 
visualises the progressive liberation of all from all oppressive structures 
and therefore can be equated with salvation. If we examine the vision 
of the new world order—the haven of freedont—conceived and 
formulated by the ideologues of the peoples struggles, it would become 
unambiguously clear that nothing less than a concept as comprehensive 
and holistic as Swaraj will be necessary to locate it properly. That is 
why I look upon these struggles as people’s pursuit of the ideal of swaraj 
and situate them in the Gandhian legacy. 
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Musings on Deliberative 
Democracy and the Gram Sabha 


Moolakkattu Stephen John 


Introduction 


In RECENT YEARS, particularly in the last decade, there has been a 
widespread sense of dissatisfaction with the way democracies function 
in many developed countries, with the people increasingly keeping 
themselves away from matters of public interest. This has led many 
theorists of democracy to recommend deliberation as a means to expand 
the shrinking base of democracy by highlighting the direct role of 
citizens in the policy arena. Direct democracy is seen as impossible 
under modern conditions and deliberative theorists say that what 
should characterise all democratic processes and institutions is 
deliberation. It is claimed that if the deliberations are transparent and 
inclusive, the decisions so arrived at will have greater legitimacy 
compared to the aggregative voting procedures that currently exist.! It 
is a move to strengthen and deepen democracy by creating forums in 
which citizens deliberate public/ policy issues. The results of such 
deliberation are expected to serve as inputs into the policy-making 
process. This, it is believed, will render the policy content more balanced 
and reflective of the post-trade off preferences of the deliberators. 
Although deliberation is a constitutive element of democracy, it is only 
recently that it has been brought to the centre stage of the democratic 
discourse. The ideas of Habermas on civil society and public sphere 
have contributed considerably to this new focus.* More particularly, 
the value of deliberation has been underlined by his idea that individual 
preferences can be changed through active interaction including patient 
attention to the voice of others.’ This penchant for deliberative 
democracy reflects dissatisfaction with liberal political theory, 
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particularly the interest aggregation model of politics.4 

Political philosophers like Charles Taylor echoed the theme of 
decentralisation through a network of communities. He thought that 
devolution based on the principle of subsidiarity could be good for 
democratic empowerment in as much as it will help citizens to identify 
with the political community. The creation of inclusive communities is 
the concern of a host of scholars.? Market individualism and 
authoritarianism are to be replaced by enlightened individualism and 
pluralism in such inclusive communities. In this way, active citizenship 
and democratic power relations can be made to thrive, and a sense of 
mutual responsibility can be developed. The craving for common 
interest is basically a communitarian priority although sometimes it 
has neo-conservative overtones, particularly when an individual’s 
responsibility to community is emphasised. Amitai Etzioni says that 
there needs to be a correction of the “current imbalance between rights 
and responsibilities”.© The precision of rights is contrastable with the 
obscurity of duties. The concept that responsibilities are morally and 
logically prior to rights is a communitarian idea’, and also a Gandhian 
one. 

In this paper I would like to make a tentative assessment of how 
far the concept of deliberative democracy can be applied in the context 
of the Gram Sabhas, which are supposed to serve as sites for people’s 
participation at the grass root level following the 73rd amendment to 
the Constitution of India. With some of the state governments like 
Kerala and Madhya Pradesh trying to provide further teeth to these 
bodies, the idea is live in the present decentralisation discourse in India. 
After explaining the concept and claims of deliberative democracy, it 
is proposed to examine these claims in the light of the Gram Sabha 
experience. I shall draw briefly on the recent experience of citizen’s 
involvement in the planning process in Kerala, which is often cited as 
an example of deliberative democracy. 


Conceptual Aspects 


Deliberative democracy, as the very name suggests, is democracy by 
discussion, which constitutes one of its essential features. Ever since 
the advent of representative democracy, the space for deliberation has 
been confined only to such forums, and even in such forums, 
deliberation was shrinking with the expansion of the governmental 
sphere and concerns. Any attempt to introduce direct deliberation into 
the process as a complement to representative democracy would be 
seen as an advancement over the previous form. Commentators say 
that deliberation provides a middle ground between direct democracy 
and representative democracy. Central to deliberative democracy is a 
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re-affirmation of the belief in the ability of the ordinary people to order 
their lives by partaking in policy-relevant deliberations. Deliberative 
democracy also posits the need to extend deliberation to the multiplicity 
of spheres of social life. Deliberation is expected to offer new policy 
solutions, greater legitimacy to governance and possibly more just 
outcomes. It yields considered and thoughtful judgements through a 
participatory process, which has alsg intrinsic value in as much as it 
serves a function of preventing citizen estrangement from the system. 
Civic virtue or the disposition to favour public good rather than private 
gain, is seen as a precondition of deliberative processes. The discourse 
on deliberative democracy is characterised by a high degree of 
normativism bordering on utopianism, with the rhetoric unmatched 
by empirical evidence in most cases. 

For Habermas, public sphere is essentially a discursive sphere 
distinct from economy and the state in which people participate by 
engaging in dialogue and debate. In this view, public conversation 
guided by reason and carried out through legitimate procedures is a 
political activity.° Some explanation is necessary here. The application 
of reason is not independent of the social context, that is, rationality 
has value only if it is couched in a language of dialogue and 
communicative action in which the space for advancing arguments and 
counterarguments exist. In deliberative democracy, the force of ones’ 
argument prevails over the power or social position of the speaker. In 
other words, the Habermasian communicative rationality seeks to create 
structures capable of minimising the effects of power differentials within 
a deliberative public site. It is possible to transcend individual interests 
to reach common good on the basis of a rational consensus, according 
to him. Whether such consensus is necessary is a moot question. Where 
the force of one’s argument prevails, we often fail to acknowledge that 
participatory and deliberative abilities are not evenly present among 
members of a society. In such situations, it may be necessary to persuade 
many participants in the deliberative process to recognise that special 
enabling conditions may have to be created for those who are 
structurally disadvantaged. 

Central to democracy including the deliberative kind is the principle 
of political equality, which Dahl considers to be its foundation. He says, 
“... when binding decisions are made, the claims of each citizen as to 
the laws , rules , policies etc., to be adopted must be counted as valid 
and equally valid”.? In a more recent work he comes up with five criteria 
for democracy, namely, effective participation, equality of voting, 
enlightened grasp of issues, control of agenda (final say) and inclusion 
of adults.’° The idea that the people are the best judges of their interest 
and others need not intercede for them is a persuasive one in that it is 
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based on a kind of self-reliance. This demands institutions through 
which preferences of people are expressed continually. One way to 
achieve it is through face-to-face local assemblies like the Gram Sabha 
or through direct democratic devices like referendum and initiative. 
This does not mean to render representation redundant. Instead, such 
mechanisms can often be made to operate within a representative 
system in a complementary maner. It is this possibility that prompts 
some commentators to claim that direct democracy and representation 
can coexist. However, today there is greater emphasis on deliberation 
as a means to re-order and deepen democracy. 

Dahl is aware of the fact that in the real world such idealised forms 
of democracy may be difficult to achieve, but is hopeful that it is possible 
to do sotoa sa adory level. He claims that this level has been already 
achieved in the West.!" He goes on to identify a number of institutions 
necessary for his version of democracy, namely polyarchy, to come into 
being. They include, elected officials, free, fair and frequent elections, 
freedom of expression, access to alternative sources of information, 
associational autonomy and inclusive citizenship. 

Deliberation is possible only if it assumes a studied and slow 
character and is conducted leisurely. Since it gives voice to all, there is 
no space for any privilege. It could be seen that an internal process of 
deliberation within the individual should precede public deliberation. 
There is also the obverse possibility of the internal being changed based 
on the views of others. While deliberation is possible within a person’s 
mind, as an intra-personal affair, democratic deliberation is essentially 
a societal process, one in which people talk to each other and communi- 
cate publicly. It is not an autistic exercise. Conversely, one can say that 
the deliberation at the intra-personal level is also a product of 
interpersonal (social) deliberation or inter-personal interaction, and 
does not take place vacuously. 


Merits of Deliberation 


Cohen and Bohman believe that preferences will be changed in 
deliberation qualitatively toward an enlightened understanding of the 
public good rather than an aggregation of private interests, as has been 
the practice hitherto. This will lead to personal transformation or 
empowerment of those who partake in these processes, service of the 
collective good and the investing of greater legitimacy to public 
decisions. In other words, they see agereeauon as offering very little 
scope for enlightened understanding.” Does that suggest that people 
would not be strategic in their preferences compared to voting when 
they do things publicly? If it is so, then their public behaviour cannot 
be said to represent their true preferences. 
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It is claimed that deliberation assists one to crystallise and refine 
one’s own position on issues and enable him/her to have access to the 
views of others, which may solve the problem of limited knowledge, ' 
thereby making it possible to generate and choose among different 
policy options and proposals. There is an expectation of free and equal 
interchange among everyone affected by a problem.!* Iris Marion 
Young says that the external-collecttve dimension of deliberation is a 
means of setting the internal-reflective process into motion, which is 
notuna: but imaginatively projecting oneself into the position of 
others.*’? When deliberation is combined with decentralisation, there 
is the possibility of empowering those close to the ground level who 
know the situation as well as the ways and means of improving it. 
Such solutions are claimed to be superior to top down non-deliberative 
decision-making. There is also greater motivation to execute decisions 
taken though deliberation. Such deliberative forums may have a 
multiplier effect, spawning several other forums, which in turn will 
lead to a lessening of burden of the original forum. Deliberative 
processes, it is claimed, offer opportunity to the voiceless and the 
marginalized. The unmediated input of the direct stakeholders is 
ensured in policy-making. Since deliberation is conducted in 
consonance with principles of fairness, it is claimed to be superior to 
ageregative or strategic bargaining models of policy-making and 
resource allocation. The real prospect of exercising state power directly, 
it is hoped, will induce participation. Even when one’s proposals are 
rejected after deliberation, the initiator would know why they were 
rejected. The quality of participation, compared to other forms like 
voting, interest group politics or alternative politics, is expected to be 
better in deliberative forums. It also enables the development of political 
wisdom based on information derived from experience of the ground 
reality rather than relying on secondary sources like the media. 

Is the value of deliberation limited to situations where power and 
ideological differences are less pronounced, and where there is some 
agreement about the procedures to be followed? Habermas talks about 
an “ideal speech situation” by which he means the conditions in which 
deliberative democracy can really take place. Inclusiveness, openness 
and volition are features that make up such ideal condition, and the 
extent to which they can be institutionalised in any given social setting 
determines the quality of deliberations.! The possibility of changing 
preferences depends on the extent of open mindedness that people have. 


Deliberation versus Representation 


The controversy over the practical application of democratic principle 
in order to strengthen its popular base is not a recent one. The debate 
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over the role of representatives versus that of the people in a democracy 
has been carried forward into the discourse on Gram Sabha. The 
Athenian assembly in which the citizens deliberated directly is often, 
cited as the ideal. The Ashok Mehta committee said in a deliberative 
vein: “The Gram Sabha has an important role in activating the 
democratic process at the grass-roots level , in inculcating community 
spirit, in increasing political awareness, in strengthening development 
orientations, in educating the rural people in administrative and 
political processes and in enabling the weaker sections to progressively 
assert their point of view.”!” 

The Diwakar Committee report is perhaps the only countrywide 
study made with a view to suggesting measures aimed at improving 
the status of Gram Sabha. The study team took the view that the Gram 
Sabha should have a legal basis. But went on to add that “the full 
development of the institution of Gram Sabha , as a body to whom the 
Panchayat will be ultimately responsible, cannot, however, be achieved 
merely by conferral of statutory powers on it. It is only through constant 
practice of its immediate role of consultation assigned to it that the 
Gram Sabha will be able to gather necessary momentum and grow 
into an effective organisation of the village people.”!® Also “Once the 
Gram Sabha starts functioning, it is bound to influence the thinking of 
the village Panchayat. To make its previous consent necessary for all 
decisions and Actions of the Panchayat , therefore appears unnecessary 
and may act as a fetter on some Panchayats”.!? The committee also 
held the view that in order to strengthen the Gram Sabha, it is necessary 
to strengthen first the Panchayat itself and allow an evolutionary 
emergence of an appropriate relation between the two. The study team 
found that the Sabha functions more in a routine manner and there is 
no intelligent participation even by the few who attend them. The team 
also found not much correlation between the good intentions of the 
Panchayat presidents and participation levels. Maddick said on the 
basis of a general study of the Panchayat Raj institutions that, “No 
Sarpanch has ever been recalled, no budget has ever been rejected. More 
serious than this, in the majority of the states, the Gram Sabha has failed 
to attract a sufficient number of the local adults to be termed a fully 
representative body”.”? Maddick added,“ .. the existing public attitude 
to the Gram Sabha hardly warrants extension of more statutory powers 
to it at the expense of the Gram Panchayat. The growth of Gram Sabha 
as an active , articulate body, with a further subdivision of 
responsibilities for executive functions at the lowest level, would be 
detrimental to effective and efficient administration”.*! He suggested 
that committees of the Gram Sabha could be formed into which the 
defeated candidate also can be drawn in. 
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The report elicited dissent notes from some members. In his dissent 
G.P Jain wanted to give decision making powers to the Sabha making 
the village Panchayat its administrative wing, which conforms to the 
idea of a directly deliberative democracy. He objected to the logic that 
the approval that the Panchayat gets in the Sabha is a good thing, but if 
the Sabha decides to oppose the Panchayat’s policies, the Panchayat 
can still have its own way disregarding the voice of the Sabha. He did 
not consider rie eat of decision-making powers to the Gram Sabha 
as impractical. 

In other words, there is a genuine fear that granting deliberative 
powers to the Gram Sabha and using such inputs as the basis for 
decision-making at the Panchayat level will undermine the role of the 
elected representatives. Since the Sabha will reflect the inequality and 
factionalism so common in the villages in India and the so-called “ideal 
speech situation” does not exist there, valorising of and romanticising 
about the Sabha is misplaced. This calls for moderating claims about 
the Gram Sabha and adopting an evolutionary approach as the Diwakar 
Committee had suggested. We need participatory forums where space 
exists for every one to participate, at the same time we also need to 
ensure that responsibility mechanisms do not get diffused or clouded. 
Esman and Uphoff say that most beneficial decision-making system is 
one that is inclusive, one that resembles an assembly of all membership 
and some form of committee wherein responsibility can be fixed.” It 
is here perhaps that one should also give a thought to the Gandhian 
approach to the interface between the Gram Sabha and the Panchayat. 
Often people are led to believe in the context of the discourse on 
democratic decentralisation in the country that Gandhi had 
recommended granting powers directly to the Gram Sabha. This is a 
misnomer. In the Gandhian scheme, the elected Panchayat has a pre- 
eminent status compared to the more amorphous Gram Sabha on 
matters relating to governance. However, the people could disband 
within six months an annually elected Panchayat if it has lost their 
good will and mandate.”4 


The Experience of Kerala 


Following the introduction of participatory planning, the Gram Sabhas 
in Kerala were drawn into the planning process. Every year Gram 
Sabhas are held at least twice, one before the finalisation of the 
Panchayat plan and one before the implementation of the plan. Over 
the years, there is a general trend of greater participation in the latter 
Sabha convened during the plan implementation phase where the 
beneficiaries of different schemes are also selected. Some commentators 
have described the Kerala example as an instance of ‘empowered 
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deliberative democracy’ by saying that local development plans are 
subjected to popular vote in the Gram Sabha, and that the experiment 
has led to democratic deepening in the state unlike in other parts of the 
country.” Over the years, these institutions have largely become 
mechanical devices and not sites where the foundations of a 
rudimentary civil society can be laid. While the share of women’s 
participation has increased thanks to the formation of a large number 
of women’s self-help groups under a scheme known as Kudumbasree, 
which evolved in tandem with participatory planning, the overall 
participation rate as well as its inclusiveness still remains a matter of 
concern. It is also difficult to describe them as deliberative forums, not 
only because even in the best of times the attendance does not exceed 
ten percent of the total, but also because the “ideal speech situation” 
does not exist there. There is very little space for deliberation, but more 
for rhetoric if we go by the way time is allocated in the Gram Sabha 
proceedings. In other words, they function as controlled bodies rather 
than open ones, as another site where the aggregative style of politics 
largely operates. The socially engaged citizens and the well off classes 
often keep themselves away from such bodies, either because the 
agenda of such forums do not interest them or because alternative 
channels for protecting their interests exist in the rural areas. The poor 
people who participate in the Sabha often see their participation from 
the perspective of their beneficiary status and not in a spirit of civic 
sense or sense of agency. Although Gram Sabhas are constituted at the 
ward level so as to make them less unwieldy, it is difficult to muster 
the required quorum of ten percent in many cases, forcing the Panchayat 
members to engage in manipulative practices. Such forums often 
provide an additional channel for political rhetoric rather than 
deliberation. In some Northern Districts of Kerala, Panchayat proposals 
are passed by the Gram Sabha out of loyalty to the party or of fear of 
reprisals by the hegemonic party for non-compliance. To designate them 
as deliberative bodies masks the consensus achieved by social and 
political pressure. The participants of such forums have come to 
internalise the imperative of such consensus thanks to strategies of 
surveillance and discipline practised by the Communist Party of India 
(Marxist), which has a hegemonic presence there.”° 

Often there is a presumption that people have sufficient knowledge 
of the key issues involved in deliberation. Unlike most parts of India, 
Kerala has an advantage in terms of higher literacy, more compact 
village Panchayats and Gram Sabhas, and a relatively vibrant public 
sphere. However, there is a lag between these physical achievements 
and the rate of participation in the Gram Sabha. Further, even when 
people are asked to engage in problem analysis as a part of the plan 
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formulation, their responses are often couched in a language of wish 
lists reflecting perceived needs rather than deriving from a deliberative 
framework based on a sense of subjecthood. Further, in order to 
participate in deliberations, one has to have a number of skills and at 
least some information base. Mere physical presence in deliberative 
forums need not lead to the development of the internal reflective 
element. 

One way of making deliberation effective is to limit the number of 
persons engaged in it. This is because in mass deliberations a few people 
speak and others merely listen. Often those who speak do not do so 
from the perspective of deliberation. It is perhaps necessary to downsize 
our Gram Sabhas , which are organised for a whole village or a cluster 
of villages. Kerala has organised it at the ward level and in each ward 
1000 to 1500 voters make up the Sabha. Another way out is perhaps to 
create an intermediate structure between the Sabha and the Panchayat 
with the mandate to deliberate as Maddick has suggested.” But this is 
also likely to undermine the status of the elected representative. Another 
possibility is to reduce the number of issues for deliberation by dividing 
the assembly into groups based on some criteria. Although group 
discussions constituted an element of the proceedings in the Gram 
Sabha during the early stages of participatory planning in Kerala, this 
practice has been discontinued in most Panchayats now. 


Optimal Deliberation or Participation 


Large meetings cannot be deliberative because, often, in such meetings, 
the tyranny of the majority will prevail. One cannot expect, for example, 
the whole membership of Gram Sabha to attend the meetings. In many 
Panchayats, there would not be physical facilities to organise large 
gatherings, not to speak of deliberation. In such situations what is con- 
ceivable is a level of participation that we can call optimal, where quality 
and quantity meet realistically. Some commentators say that maximum 
participation is not likely to be desirable in view of the costs involved- 
especially in terms of the time forgone, income opportunities, money 
and other contributions and tensions with neighbours.2® Hence 
optimisation of participation rather than maximization of participation 
is a practical means of overcoming the opportunity costs of partici- 
pation. The obsession with mechanical notions of legitimacy prompts 
governments to fix mandatory quorums, which is equally based on a 
mechanical view of participation. Further, what constitutes an optimum 
level of participation in a given setting depends on the socio-economic 
characteristics of the members of the Gram Sabha, their occupational 
pattern, literacy level and so on. This means the deliberative potential 
of individual Gram Sabhas can vary. If the gulf between the potential 
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for participation and the actual participation is very wide, it is certainly 
a cause for alarm. 

The Grama Sabha is supposed to function as an extended peer , 
community in which no one is to have a monopoly over truth. 
Deliberative forums are expected to challenge the traditional interest 
view of politics. But when implemented before the conditions are ripe, 
they may often provide an additional forum for interest-based politics. 
Often the structure of the deliberative process may leave very little 
time and room for deliberation. People leaving mid-way through the 
deliberation process is a regular feature. If at all the deliberative forums 
take decisions, how frequent do they find reflection in action serves as 
a motivating factor for participating in future sessions. Whether such 
deliberate forums lead to development of individuals as democrats is 
yet to be seen. It may be noted that deliberative sites can also be 
manipulative sites where rent-seeking behaviour couched in subtle 
language of public interest may be present. The initial successes in 
deliberative democracy cannot often be sustained in the long run as 
the example of Kerala shows. 

Political parties are constituted outside these deliberative 
frameworks and would try to structure deliberation in order to make 
the outcome of such deliberations agree with their views. If this is not 
possible, they find alternative means to overcome them, and as long as 
the means of political organisation and expression remain centred 
around political parties, the institution of deliberation in the Gram 
Sabha is dependent on their changing priorities. The ordinary people 
who.often participate in public forums enthusiastically may find that 
participation is increasingly burdensome and less productive than they 
had imagined, leading to a kind of disillusionment and disengagement. 
Deliberative democracy cannot be a substitute for the poor way in which 
the overall social and political institutions are functioning since it cannot 
have an existence and style of functioning independent of these 
institutions. 


Consensus or Dissensus 


Deliberation presupposes the possibility of achieving consensus. If at 
all a consensus is achieved in situations of structural inequalities, it 
has to be a consensus in the interest of the dominant. Habermas thinks 
that it is possible to achieve consensus even in sites where difference 
exists, where power asymmetries rule, by means of rational 
communicative action. Such ideas may have some relevance in the West 
where the deliberative sphere is not totally monopolised by the rich 
and the powerful. In many developing countries people are engaged 
in a day-to-day struggle for survival. In such a situation deliberative 
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forums can only bring out the differences between different sections of 
people even more sharply instead of evolving consensus. Whether 
deliberation should achieve consensual outcomes is itself a questionable 
point from the perspective of the marginalized. For the marginalized, 
deliberating with the powerful may appear to be unequal and against 
their interest. One can legitimately argue that in a society characterised 
by structural inequalities, inclusive deliberative processes like the Gram 
Sabha are severely constrained to operate. B.C. Smith says: 
“Participation and decentralisation are, in effect, convenient ways of 
obscuring class conflict behind the myth of community. Compromise 
and conciliation are extracted from disadvantaged groups by granting 
of minor conceasions.”” Smith adds “. . . the concept of community or 
neighbourhood has a powerful ideological role in modern states. It 
presupposes harmony and consensus within a social entity defined 
exclusively in spatial rather than class or ethnic terms. A common 
territorial interest is asserted and an absence of conflict assumed. The 
appropriate political action within such communities is limited, short- 
term sporadic and piecemeal. It is reformist and defensive. It takes 
place within a framework of values and objectives determined by 
dominant interests within the state.”%® Consensus not preceded by 
conflict should not be looked upon as a positive thing since the basis of 
such consensus is fear or obfuscation of differences. Instead, if consensus 
is the result of negotiation of conflicts, it has certainly a positive value. 
While conflict is an intrinsic aspect of social life, what is more important 
is that we should find ways and means of resolving these conflicts 
creatively without compromising the principles of fairness and social 
Justice. 

The Freirean Agenda 


Participatory action researchers often make use of the ideas of Paolo 
Freire to make participatory forums serve the needs of the marginalised. 
Freire says that there is a historical conditioning in the consciousness 
of the oppressed in many dependent societies, which can only be 
overcome through the development of critical consciousness. In other 
words, the oppressed are forced “to internalise the values of the 
dominant groups.” Freire is unimpressed by the number of people who 
participate in a deliberative forum. He adds: “If the participants are 
totally conditioned, inwardly and outwardly divided, or manipulated 
by forces they are not in a position to control or understand, the wider 
their number the more unpredictably dangerous will be the result. In 
such cases, the rule of number creates more problems than it can 
solve.”9! 

How can we instil a critical consciousness among those engaged in 
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deliberation? It is here that the role of conscientisation and the role of 
facilitators or mediating agencies come into the picture. One of the 
capacities that human beings have is the ability to detach themselves 
from the social context in which they are located in cognitive terms 
and look at the very same context through critical lenses. This will 
generate a consciousness that reflects their true identity. 

A participatory exercise should lead to dialogical action and in a 
dialogue, the participants see and act “unencumbered by any corrective 
device, any conditioning, any pre-conceived image of one another, or 
any fear or design of any kind. Otherwise no one really relates to one 
another, and the dialogue is transformed either into a multi-monologue, 
a sheer waste of time and energy or into an opportunity for some to 
manipulate others with greater subtlety.”** This, I think, has particular 
relevance in the context of identification of needs also. The poor tends 
to identify with what they see as common needs, which in reality tends 
to favour the more advantaged groups than the poor. For example, 
common needs like roads elicit some degree of consensus across all 
sections of society. But for the weaker sections, more pressing needs 
like food, drinking water, availability of village commons etc., are more 
acutely felt, which they may suppress in order to fall in line with the 
supposedly universal needs that admittedly serve the interests of the 
richer classes. Such false interpretation of needs can take place in those 
forums where real dialogue does not take place. If the Gram Sabha is 
to serve as an effective tool of needs identification, there has to be a 
politics of needs interpretation. Such interpretation of needs seldom 
takes place in mechanically conceived participatory institutions 
unmediated by progressive voluntary and people’s organisations. This 
suggests the importance of organised and perhaps facilitated 
participation. 

We have not evolved institutions and procedures to minimise the 
influence of the structural inequalities on the participatory process. 
Participatory action researchers who often work with oppressed groups 
find deliberative sites based on consensus problematic. In as much as 
ideal deliberation is one in which reason and justice prevail over 
passions and self-interest, one can argue that deliberation provides also 
a means of just political conflict resolution. It sounds like a gentlemanly 
problem-solving workshop. But those working to reverse inequalities 
such as women, dalits, tribals, environmental and peace activists and 
so on may find this hard to stomach. For them getting into the 
deliberative sites deprives them of the consciousness raising that can 
be achieved through non-deliberative and publicity-oriented means. 
Struggle and discussion cannot take place in deliberative democracy 
since they are seen as mutually contradictory. Iris Marion Young argues 
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that outside protest by marginalized groups alone would be insufficient 
unless the protesters enter the deliberative process, confronting their 
rivals at that level since that is the site to persuade and convince a 
democratic public about the justice of their cause.3 If at all activists 
and action researchers decide to join deliberation, they face another 
problem- conceding discussion indirectly assigns these forums created 
in the context of the structural inequalities a halo, which the action 
researcher may like to deny lest collaborating with them may lead to 
co-optation. 


Some Further Issues 


Deliberative theorists believe that the process of deliberation has 
positive educational effects. Many see it as a means of empowering the 
marginalized. Participation of people can be seen from the point of 
view of its intrinsic goodness as well as in instrumental terms. Following 
the 73rd amendment to the Constitution, many states now assign a 
number of functions to the Sabha relating to planning, implementation 
and selection of beneficiaries. The Greek ideal of the politically 
sovereign citizen who can make a rational judgment in public affairs 
because he is free from material need or clientele does not hold good in 
rural India. How can the illiterate and ignorant rural masses unfamiliar 
with questions of governance and identify their relation with public 
institutions in terms of their beneficiary status become subjects all of a 
sudden? The transition from a stage of dependency to agency is a slow 
process, which would not come except through conscientization and 
inter-mediation of people’s organisations. 

The fundamental challenge is to create deliberative settings where 
the Freireian model of dialogue capable of addressing structural 
inequalities also finds some space for expression. Such ideas have been 
relegated in the current discourse on deliberation, which appears to 
have a problem-solving orientation. Deliberation may itself become a 
tool for creating a consensus that is reflective of the structural 
inequalities, without the participants themselves being aware of them. 


Conclusion 


Those who are ardent advocates of deliberation are often hard pressed 
to find that there is not much empirical evidence in support of their 
idealistic claims. We can say that deliberative democracy presents a 
post-representative stage in the democratic process, and the ideas 
advanced have greater relevance in the West than in the developing 
countries. Deliberative assemblies are not answers to the failures of 
representative democracy. Theories relating to the operations of grass 
root level public assemblies are still in an underdeveloped stage. 
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Political organisations often come into the picture and organise people 
to offset the lack of participatory resources. How best can we make the 
representative institutions work well, with the deliberative element 
working as a complement, is crucial at this stage of our political 
evolution. At a certain stage it would be possible to move to greater 
deliberation when the representatives see its value for lessening their 
burden and enhancing the legitimacy of the decisions taken by them. 
Top down measures for deliberations often fail to recognise the 
structural impediments to deliberation. Asking a people who have not 
met the basic necessities of life to deliberate may be meaningless. By 
making deliberation work like a debate in which parties may quarrel 
initially to learn to appreciate the legitimate position of each other, it 
would be possible to move closer towards social justice, which is one 
of the goals of Panchayat Raj in a ranked society like India. 

If the purpose of deliberative democracy is to use the same problem- 
solving orientation derived from liberalism by de-emphasising the 
struggle element in such forums and underlining the need for 
consensus, it will certainly not contribute to the emancipatory agenda 
in the developing world. How best can we accommodate elements of 
struggle within an overall liberal belief in the power of deliberation 
will determine the relevance of these ideas in the developing world. 
Before people can directly deliberate, the people need to be trained in 
uncovering their true consciousness for which the role of intermediary 
agencies and individuals may be crucial. In other words, an ideal setting 
for deliberation should combine elements of the Habermasian agenda 
of open and rational communication with the Freirean agenda of 
conscientisation. 
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Nonviolence as a 
Constructive Force 


Jorgen Johansen 


Introduction 


Tue TWENTIETH CENTURY is known as the most violent period in 
the history of mankind. More people have suffered and more people 
have been killed by organised violence than in any other similar epoch 
ever. The hundreds of wars, the genocides, the weapons of mass 
destruction (WMD) and the unjust distribution of wealth have created 
such an enormous mass of misery and agony that it is difficult to find 
traces of hope for the future. I will in the following try to describe the 
few but important insights and seeds of hope we can observe as we 
approach the latter half of the first decade of the twenty first century. I 
will do so by taking the position that there is empirical evidence from 
the last two and a half decades for a growing trust in nonviolent means 
in the struggle for political, social, economic and religious aims. In the 
large majority of these examples there is obviously what Gandhi called 
“Nonviolence of the weak” seen in action. The pragmatic use of 
nonviolence as a substitute for arms is, in my view, a large step in a 
positive direction. In a few of these cases we have also witnessed a 
growing interest in what we would call “constructive work,” to use a 
Gandhian term. I will finally look at some of the present possibilities 
for the spreading of successful non-violent struggles. 


Trends in Armed Conflicts 


In recent years, especially since the end of the Cold War, we have seen 
a decreasing number of wars between states and a growing number of 


wars within states. The large majority of the present wars are in the 
category of civil wars. These wars have dominated the image of wars 
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presented by media. Most of them are, at least on the surface, much 
more complex than the traditional conflicts between states. The number 
of interests involved in these conflicts is several and it is not easy to 
identify “the good guys” and “the bad ones.” One reason for this 
difficulty is that all parties use violent and armed means to achieve 
their goals. The consequences for the civil population are so devastating 
that it is difficult to see the so-called “good intentions” of the conflicting 
parties. . The number of civilian victims as a percentage of the total 
number of casualties has been growing enormously since the beginning 
of the last century. In most modern wars more than 80 percent of the 
killed ones are civilians, not soldiers. In comparison, only 5 percent of 
those who died in the First World War were civilians. 


New States being Born 


The world community has in the recent hundred years been in a process 
of dividing states into smaller units. When the First World War broke 
out the number of independent states in the world were around forty. 
Today the number is close to 200. Leaving aside the parallel process of 
regionalism, I will in the following focus on the process of new states 
being born. Since almost all territory in the world was-divided between 
states more than hundred years ago, the only way for new states to get 
access to territory is by splitting old states. The process of de- 
colonisation is one example of such a process. When the African colonies 
got their independence, they got control over the territory mainly by 
armed struggle. The military means used also came to characterise the 
new states. In short, and with a few exceptions, we can say that they 
all became one-party communist regimes with a strong militaristic 
structure. The means used “contaminated” the new states, for quite 
obvious reasons. The best military leaders, who were capable to gain 
victory over the colonial forces, were raised and better trained as 
professional officers than as democratic leaders. Their way of thinking, 
their language and their skills were not the best ones for creating a 
new democratic, open, multi-party state. 


Nations becoming States 


Without defining a “nation” in detail I will, in the following, use that 
term for a unit of people who feel enough unity to demand large 
autonomy and evéntually a state of their own. The most common 
identities for nations are based on ethnicity, language, religion and 
political beliefs or a combination of some or all of these. Iam well aware 
of the relatively few examples of nations who do not have any territorial 
claims, but will focus on those who put the demand for political control 
of territory high up on their list of demands. Of the close to two hundred 
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states we have in the world today, only around twenty can be called 
nation- states. By nation-states I mean a state with only one nation 
within its borders. The rest have two or more nations, or parts of nations, 
within their territory. In the world as a whole there are at least two 
thousand nations large enough to be separate states. Obviously not all 
of these have expressed explicitly the ambition to create own state. 
These figures are more to present the explosive potential of ethnic 
conflicts for the coming century. 


Terminology 


Let me present one comment on the terminology. In most academic 
works the word WAR has been defined by using different calculations 
of the number of deaths as a consequence of armed conflicts. Some 
count only those who are dying in the battlefields; others include all 
who die as a consequence of the conflict. But what they all have in 
common is that they look at war as “an armed conflict with XX numbers 
of casualties....” I will oppose all these different definitions by arguing 
that war is NOT a type of conflict. War is one of several means used to 
influence a conflict. By defining war as a type of conflict you risk to 
conceal the actual conflict from the means used to influence it. As a 
result, the other options to influence the conflict will be more difficult 
to see. All those ways to use nonviolent means will never be considered - 
in the same context. The factual conflicts can be identical, for example, 
Incompatible demands on a territory, but the means used by one or 
more of the involved parties can be non-belligerent, and as a 
consequence, the number of deaths few or none. My conclusion is that 
it is of immense importance to separate the conflict itself from the means 
used to influence it. In order to judge the means separate from the 
conflict, you need to define war as a means, nota type of conflict. How 
often have we not realised that we have sympathy with the aims, but 
not with the means used in a conflict. 


Trends in Creation of New States 


This paper will have its main emphasis on the means used in the creation 
of new states or revolutionary means used to take power in an existing 
state. The equally important question of the actual result of the struggles 
will not be discussed at length. With the very important exception of 
India most liberation movements up to the mid- seventies used mainly 
armed and violent means in their struggles for independence. In quite 
a few cases, the violent means were mixed with non-violent ones. I 
sincerely believe that there still are a lot of unknown examples of non- 
violent activities in many of the independence struggles in this century. 
One reason for not knowing about them is the lack of interest and skills 
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in these means on the part of the authors of history books and the vast 
majority of journalists who have been reporting on these struggles. 
But despite these obstacles we have seen a growing number of non- 
violent means being reported in the last two or three decades. I believe 
that these observations reflect both an increasing awareness of the non- 
violent means used and a growing number of successful examples of 
the application of these means. 


Iran 


When the Shah of Iran was forced to leave the country in 1979 it was 
after a relatively short period of revolutionary uprising initiated by 
the religious leaders. The most extraordinary thing about the process 
was not the very short period from the start of the uprising to when 
the old leadership finally gave up, but the means used by those who 
demanded a change. Against the modern army, the secret police 
(SAVAK), and the well-equipped ordinary police forces, the opposition 
had tried for many years to challenge the secular state with armed 
resistance and guerrilla warfare. Around 1977 the opposition started 
to organise a resistance movement centred around Khomeini who lived 
in exile. Khomeini sent tapes of instructions from France: these were 
copied, distributed, and played in mosques around the country. He 
provided explicit instructions, calling for strikes, boycotts, 
demonstrations and non-cooperation. All well-known non-violent 
means used by other groups around the world were employed, but 
with such rapid results. In the Iranian revolution the overthrowing of 
the old regime happened relatively quickly and the results were very 
close to the goals of those who demanded a change in the state-system. 
The fact that they were met by violence and arms did not prevent the 
demonstrators from going on with their nonviolent actions. 


Poland 


In many ways the Iranian revolution set a new trend for successful 
revolutions in the two decades that followed. The next actor on the 
scene is the Solidarity in Poland. After two centuries of armed uprisings, 
the polish workers in 1980 tried to fight the regime without arms. In 
August 1980 industrial strikes occurred in several parts of the country. 
Starting in the shipyards in Gdansk the strikes spread to many sectors 
and cities in the country. The scope of the protests and the lack of 
violence created a situation where the government was forced to start 
negotiations with the newly formed free Trade Unions. By the end of 
the movement close to 10 million people in a total population of 35 
million joined the protests. The unions created a multitude of diverse 
forums for free expression of opinions. Early in 1981 the new unions 
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were declared illegal and forced to go underground. The underground 
Solidarity created a rich variety of non-violent actions. One year later 
they were back on the streets again and went on with their activities. 
This is not the place to write an extended history of the Solidarity 
Movement. I just want to remind the reader about the large number of 
negotiations with a wide variety of parties which took place in 1989 
and which resulted in a new regime in Poland. 


Bolivia 


One of the other early examples is from Bolivia. After five general strikes 
with successive increases in participation, the generals had to step down 
in 1982 and hand over governmental power to those who won the 
elections of 1980. The non-violent mobilisation started in 1977 when | 
-three women from the mining districts started a hunger strike in the 
capital La Paz. The well-known woman Domitila Barrios de Chungra 
joined them and soon many supportive activities around the country 
followed. Bolivia is not well known for non-violent resistance, but there 
are a lot of interesting parallels with what happened in Poland. In both 
cases, the workers’ organisations co-operated with the farmers unions 
and generated a strong coalition, which decided to use non-violent 
means. The armed tradition from Che Guevara turned out to be less 
effective and popular than the strikes, demonstrations and boycotts. 


Philippines 


In February 1986 popular uprisings took place at military camps in 
Quezon City, the capital of Philippines. President Ferdinand Marcos 
met serious opposition after thirteen years of martial law. Marcos 
announced presidential elections confident of victory. Corazon Aquino, 
wife of the late Benigo Aquino ran against him under the banner 
LABAN, an acronym for Lakas ng Bayan (“Power of the People”). 
Marcos used fraud to win the elections and several of the government's 
tabulators walked out in protest. The Catholic Bishops Conference of 
the Philippines issued a document that was read out from pulpits 
throughout the nation. The document said that the people had a duty 
to resist non-violently. Later, parts of the armed forces declared that 
Mrs. Aquino was the true winner of the elections. Massive 
demonstrations in yellow t-shirts were taken out in and around the 
capital to support Mrs. Aquino. By the end of February 1986 Marcos 
fled the country and Corazon Aquino took her place as the Philippine’s 
legally elected president. 
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By the year 1989 the Communist regimes in six Eastern and Central 
European countries witnessed non-violent movements which 
undermined their one-party systems. They are Poland, Hungary, East 
Germany, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, and Romania. During the 
following year multiparty elections were held. Many similarities can 
be seen in these events. Popular movements used non-violent means 
to put pressure on their political leadership and Soviet Union hesitated 
to come to the aid of the Communist establishments. All countries found 
themselves in a difficult situation and were not able to cope with it. 
The lack of violence from the protesters seems to have been the reason 
why the establishment had serious difficulties in handling them. They 
had trained their police and military to handle violent uprisings, but 
had no preparation or skills for containing unarmed demonstrators. 
The “CNN-effect” had a restraining influence on the possible use of 
brute force. With international television cameras following almost 
every step the demonstrators took, the political cost of hard repression 
became much higher than the regimes could afford. 

This is not the place to present a detailed description of these events. 
I want to say that it will be a great misinterpretation of what happened 
if focus is directed only on the civil resistance and non-violent means 
employed. These aspects are certainly some of the most important and 
necessary elements, but they are not sufficient to explain what really 
happened. My thesis is that the means used had an important impact 
on the process as well as the outcome of the revolutions in East and 
Central Europe. To what degree and in what way the means influenced 
the outcome and the way the revolutions took place is still to be 
investigated. In what way would the result have been different if the 
people had used violent means also needs to be investigated. 


The Dividing of Soviet Union ! | 


Of the eighty-nine republics in the former Soviet Union, the three Baltic 
ones gained independence first. In Estonia , Lithuania and Latvia the 
popular movements working for autonomy decided to use non-violent 
means. Even when the Soviet armed forces took to weapons to prevent 
the demonstrators from gaining their goals, they kept non-violent 
discipline. An important factor in these cases was the political pressure 
on Soviet Union from other European countries and demonstrations in 
favour of the Baltic movements in Sweden and other friendly states. 
The independence of Belarus and Ukraine were achieved at the 
negotiating table. When Chechnya fought for the same rights they took 
to arms and fought a regular war against the Russian forces. The war 
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ended temporarily after very bloody struggles and devastating damage 
with a cease-fire, but no resolution to the conflict has been achieved. 


The Dividing of Czechoslovakia 


The peaceful transformation of Czechoslovakia from one state to two 
states took place around the negotiating table. The difficult sharing of 
common resources was done after long discussions and with a great 
deal of understanding from both sides. None of the parties involved 
used the threat of force to put pressure on the other. In both parts of 
the former Czechoslovakia those who wanted to split the country saw 
the non-violent option as the only effective one. This is not the way 
most other countries have been created. This is a sign of a qualitative 
new way of thinking. 


Other Political and Social Movements 


Many of the large-scale struggles in the world in the last three decades 
have used a mixture of armed and non-violent means. In some cases 
they have changed strategy over time or they have combined different 
forms of struggle. 


South Africa 


In addition to the above-mentioned examples we have witnessed the 
mainly peaceful transformation of South Africa from a regime of 
Apartheid to a multi-party society with extended democratic laws. 
Even though the African National Congress (ANC) had a small segment 
of activists engaged in armed struggle, the overwhelming part of their 
struggle used non-violent means. 

When the struggle by ANC resulted in a relatively peaceful 
transformation to democracy in 1994 it was after a long, hard and 
difficult period with mainly non-violent means. In the eyes of the 
oppressive regime the few and not very successful examples of violent 
actions used by ANC justified the use of violent means against every 
black person in the whole country. On the level of physical force the 
state was superior and the apartheid regime argued that it had to use 
violence to prevent the “terrorists” from destroying the country. The 
large majority of actions in the anti-apartheid-struggle were conducted 
non-violently. The many strikes, demonstrations and protests were met 
with brute force from police and military troops, but in most cases the 
activists did not depart from their non-violent strategy. The freedom 
struggle in South Africa was dominated by non-violent actions and 
they played a vital role in the development of the new state. 

One very important aspect of the ANC struggle is the long-term 
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training of personnel who could play important roles after the 
liberation. In exile they trained people who should be able to take over 
positions in the new administration, education system and other 
important jobs. They were able to build up a group of people who 
could prepare the take-over and make plans for the first period. The 
decision to include representatives of the former white government in 
the new ANC-led government showed the need and will to build the 
new country together. The constructive will showed to be stronger than 
revenge and hate. Another sign of this attitude was the Truth 
Commission to deal with the violations of human rights committed 
during the apartheid period. That the commission also took up crimes 
by ANC activists emphasises this willingness to be constructive in the 
building of the new society. 


Palestine Liberation Organisation 


After a long period of armed struggle against Israel the Palestine 
Liberation Organisation (PLO) decided to change their strategy and 
introduced the Intifada in 1987. The new concept included a wide 
spectre of non-violent methods such as protests, strikes and boycotts, 
but also more sophisticated means such as non-cooperation, civil 
disobedience and the creation of alternative institutions. The media 
focused mainly on young males throwing stones on Israeli soldiers, 
but that created a misguided view of what was going on. The creation 
of underground economic systems, schools and political bodies 
combined with the use of non-violent means in the confrontations with 
Israel made PLO a possible counterpart in the negotiations about the 
future of the Palestinian people. The Oslo agreement would not have 
happened if PLO had kept to the former strategy of armed struggle. 


Kosovo and Rugova 


In Kosova, the struggle for independence or autonomy had gone 
through several phases. Under the leadership of Rugova, the Albanian 
Kosovars took a very strong non-violent line in their struggle against 
the Serbian leadership. Rugova explicitly said that he was inspired by 
Gandhi and wanted to follow his methods of liberation. That line gained 
a lot of support from the Albanians and Rugova was elected as president 
with an overwhelming majority in the underground elections. The 
Serbian regime prevented Albanians in Kosova from living a normal 
life by separating them in an apartheid-like system. Under Rugova the 
resistance movement built up a parallel society with underground © 
schools, health institutions, political organisations, culture and media. 
For a time the Albanians and the Serbs lived on the same territory, but 
in separate societies. 
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In the above paragraphs I have described briefly some of the examples 
of regimes being removed by non-violent means. We do not have any 
answer to the question why these struggles used non-violent means in 
the first place. What we know is that an increasing number of large- 
scale conflicts have been fought with mainly non-violent means in the 
last two half decades. It is, in most cases, a very pragmatic use of non- 
violence and has nothing to do with pacifism or a different attitude 
towards other human Beings. 

When Gandhi talked about “Non-violence of the Strong” and “Non- 
violence of the Weak” he made a very important point. The connection 
between means and ends is probably much more evident when we 
study “Non-violence of the Strong” than in other cases. 

In my classes in Scandinavia I prefer to use the terms “Non-violent 
techniques” and “Non-violent Lifestyle” to be more politically correct 
than the biased terms “Strong” and “Weak.” A technique, we know, 
can be taught, but what about a lifestyle? I think that good knowledge 
and experience in the use of the techniques is comparable to a seed 
being planted, which has the potential to grow into a lifestyle. 
Combined with historical case studies, deep discussions, philosophical 
studies and “experiments with truth” the seed can grow to the wide 
and strong tree, which symbolises a lifestyle. We need to critically and 
open-mindedly study the many examples of non-violence used in the 
world today. The conclusions must be widely known and we have to 
continuously set up “Pro et Contra-lists” for these means. An ongoing 
lively discussion among researchers, practitioners and activists must 
me combined with an extensive effort to put non-violence on the agenda 
of every political meeting, in every classroom and in every social 
movement. In the same way as we have seen the development of a 
“deep ecology movement,” we need to transform the shallow non- 
violence techniques into a “deep non-violent” lifestyle. 

This work needs to be done by those who clearly see the difference 
between techniques and lifestyle, in other words, by those who have a 
deep understanding of the Gandhian principles and the philosophy of 
non-violence. Those ideas, concepts and experiments Gandhi developed 
around the turn of the last century needs vitalisation when we are taking 
the first steps in the first decade of the twenty first century. To develop 
a modern concept of “deep non-violence” we need to analyse the 
experiments of the recent past and understand the connection between 
means and ends. The popular formula that there is a causal connection 
between means and ends is probably more complex than we think. 
When the religious opposition in Iran started the un-armed revolution 
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against the Shah, the result was not a typical non-violent society. They 
were able to take power, but little of their non-violent techniques were 
seen in the state they created. We need to carefully examine all cases of 
non-violent means, not only those that fit into our models and popular 
concepts. 


Developing Theory 


The connection between means and ends is a field that has drawn very 
little attention of peace researchers and these engaged in conflict 
resolution. For me, it is obvious that there is a need for deeper and 
more extensive studies in this area. Those who have been studying 
development theories have not paid much attention to the means used 
in social conflicts; the peace-researchers have been more focused on 
wars and armed conflicts, and in the area of conflict resolution, the 
most interesting studies have been on short-term results. Few have 
tried to develop theories and models covering the concept of conflict, 
means used for resolution and their long-term results in an integrated 
manner. Í think that more cross-science studies in these areas will help 
us to understand these processes and to develop new knowledge in 
these areas. For me, personally, it is obvious that studies of Gandhi 
and his experiments will be an essential part of such research. 


Conclusion 


The humanity now has more experiences of non-violent means in large- 
scale conflicts than ever before. To be able to learn from all these 
examples it is necessary to start intensive studies of these conflicts and 
the means used to influence them. If we want the increasing use of 
non-violent techniques to develop further and include more 
“constructive work”, there is an enormous task in front of us. The 
understanding of these complex contexts of means and ends must be 
made available for all those who today, and in the future, are searching 
for ways to empower themselves, who are searching for ways to 
improve their life-situation and for the increasing number of scholars 
who are engaged in conflict resolution and development theory. 
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Gandhi and Schweitzer: 
Two Kindred Spirits 


“My UNIFORM EXPERIENCE has convinced me that there is no 
other God than Truth.” 

One belief of my childhood I have persevered with the certainty 
that I can never lose it belief in truth. (Schweitzer) 

Gandhi and Dr Albert Schweitzer, two of the greatest men of the 
twentieth century, were contemporaries: Gandhi was born in 1869, 
Schweitzer in 1875. 

The Doctor was blessed to live in the service of humanity upto the 
age of ninety. 

The two men admired each other and read each other’s writings. 
Yet they never chanced to meet-evidently too immersed in their own 
work in far-flung places. 

The two share some surprising similarities, making them look like 
kindred spirits. Even in their dissimilarities, a certain strain of oneness 
peeps through. 

The comparison below is primarily based on their autobiographical 
writings. Both wrote a regular autobiography in their middle years 
and have left other autobiographical material. 

Both were men of truth and given to intense introspection and 
searching self—analysis. So what they write about themselves is possibly 
the nearest to truth, notwithstanding the proverbial imperfections and 
distortions of self—portrayal and recollections, or what Gandhi calls 

“an inadequate ex—parte evidence.” 

They hail form widely divergent backgrounds; ere as against 
European. Gandhi’s family is in administration and business, 
Schweitzer’s,in preaching and teaching. If Gandhi is small and spare, 
Schweitzer is big and robust. If one was a lark (early riser), the other 
was an Owl (literally burning midnight oil). 

Yet both were unbelievably energetic and defied fatigue. Ever 
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hurrying through their press of work, with schedules gruelling enough 
to kill an ox. Gandhi only found rest in jails. “In His Majesty’s Hotels... 
a relaxation from the intolerable weight of responsibilities.” Schweitzer 
called out, “If I went on holiday I would soon find out how tired I am.” 

With Gandhi, experiments around food, fasting, selfcures and sex 
have an elemental importance. To Schweitzer, these were incidental, 
secondary. Yet both veered around to a life of Spartan simplicity and 
monk-like austerity. 

Gandhi, in his pursuit of truth, did not flinch from taking us into 
confidence about his relations with his wife or his sex life (whatever it 
was). Schweitzer is far more reticent. 

Gandhi was married too early, Schweitzer rather late. Whereas 
Kasturba was progressively drawn into her husband’s life mission, He 
lene Schweitzer was a full-fledged workmate from the outset and had 
specially qualified herself as a nurse. Yet both marriages were 
undeniably enriched by mutual love, understanding and respect. 

Gandhi was possibly a keener narrator, while Schweitzer was more 
at home with philosophical ideas. Yet both wrote with extreme economy 
and simplicity. They had painstakingly drilled themselves to be precise; 
not to waste words the way they wasted nothing else. They were 
meticulous in translations and extra careful with their interpreters. 

As the two men advanced in their life-work—one was politics and 
social reform, the other in missionary medicine and theology—their 
interests mark a measure of convergence. “My aptitude for nursing 
gradually developed into a passion, so much so that it often led me to 
neglect my work,” says Gandhi. He had taken a year’s training in 
nursing. And he studied and ponderd over comparative religions. 
Schweitzer, a full-time medical man, was drawn more and more into 
the realm of world peace and politics. And the views of the two ring 
refreshingly similar on racialism and colonialism. 

Both are restless in alleviating the sufferings of others. They “bear 
the mark of pain” (Schweitzer) and wanted “to wipe every tear from 
every eye” (Gandhi). They went to the succour of the lowliest, whether 
lepers or Harjjans. 

They were deedmakers, not talkers; fully in tune with Goethe’s 
words, “In the beginning was the Deed.” No activity is considered too 
low. “Only a person who can find value in every sort of activity and 
devote himself to each one with full consciousness of duty, has the 
inward right to take as his object some extraordinary activity,” says 
Schweitzer. 

As a consequence, both are versatile men. They do farming, grow 
fruit trees, build houses, manage sanitation, turn their hand to carpentry 
and shoemaking; do teaching, administration, writing, thinking, besides 
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beirig professionals. 

And both were well aware of the perils of propagating social reform. 
“Tt is the reformer who is anxious to reform, and not society, from which 
he should expect nothing better than opposition, abhorrence and even 
mortal persecution,” cautions Gandhi. Schweitzer echoes the same 
when he says, “Anyone who proposes to do good must not expect 
people to roll stones out of his way, but must accept his lot calmly if 
they even roll a few more upon it.” 

Their concern for life was soul stirring—flowing from Ahimsa or 
Reverence for Life—and extends to God’s every living creature, down 
to plants and trees. “To my mind the life of a lamb is no less precious 
than that of a human being. . . I hold, that, the more helpless a creature, 
the more entitled it is to protection by man from the cruelty of man,” 
says Gandhi in anguish at seeing lambs slaughtered. “The rule of not 
killing venomous reptiles has been practised for the most part of 
Phoenix, Tolstoy Farm and Sabarmati. At each of these places we had 
to settle on wastelands. We have had, however, no loss of life occasioned 
by a snakebite. . . for twenty-five years.” 

“Before a pile is lowered (and Schweitzer lowered hundreds of 
them}, I look whether any ants or toads or other creatures have fallen 
into it, and, if so I take them out with my hands,” says Schweitzer. To 
him “that man is truly ethical who shatters no ice—crystal as it sparkles 
in the sun, tears no leaf from a tree, cuts no flowers. .. The farmer who 
has mown down a thousand flowers in his meadow to feed his cows, 
must be careful on his way home not to strike off in heedless pastime 
the head of a single flower by the roadside. . .” 

Both were devoid of physical fear, “perfect love casteth fear.” On 
being threatened with death by an infuriated Pathan in South Africa, 
Gandhi responds, “Death is the appointed end of all life. To die by the 
hand of a brother, rather than by disease or in such other way, cannot 
be for me a matter of sorrow.” And the Pathan’s threat was no empty 
one; he did assault Gandhi brutally. 

Schweitzer is called at night to see a mentally diseased woman 
bound to a palm-tree in the forest wilderness. “I ordered them to set 
her free which they did, but with timidity and hesitation. The woman 
no sooner free than she sprang at me in order to seize my lamp and 
throw it away. The natives fled with shrieks in every direction and 
would not come any near. . .” 

The two men were highly individualistic, almost loners. And both 
encountered an element of affectionate mockery, Gandhi for his fads 
especially on food, Schweitzer some assumed was “not quite right in 
his head.” 

Their style of leadership was such that they often get accused of 
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being autocratic. Outside organizations were rather chary of admitting 
these veritable dynamos into their midst. On the urging of Gokhale, 
Gandhi applied for a membership of the Servants of India Society. “The 
section that was opposed to me held that they and I were poles asunder 
in various vital matters and they felt that my membership was likely 
to imperil the very objects for which the Society was founded.” And 
despite Gandhi's assurance of respecting their views, some members 
held back. “The withdrawal of my application made me truly a member 
of the Society,” he philosophized in his inimitable manner. 

‘When Schweitzer applied for the membership of the Paris Mission, 
there was opposition from the orthodox members. “It cost me several 
afternoons making a personal visit to each member of the Mission. On 
my assurance that I only wanted to be a doctor and that as to everything 
else I would be muet une carpe (as mute as a fish), their fears were 
dispelled.” Still one member “sent in his resignation.” 

An unfailing sense of humour—an indicator of strong self- 
confidence—enlivened the lives and writings of both men. Gandhi's 
humour, puckish at times, was somewhat subdued.Schweitzer was 
boisterous and jolly. 

Visiting Benares for the first time, Gandhi offered a pie to the panda, 
which he eventually accepted with a volley of abuse. “Since then I have 
twice been to Kashi Vishwanath but that was after I had been afflicted 
with the title of Mahatma. . . People eager to have my darshan would 
not permit me to have a darshan of the temple. The woes of Mahatmas 
are known to Mahatmas alone.” 

Due to sudden rain some timber had to be brought under cover. 
“As we have in the hospital hardly a man capable of work, I begin, 
assisted by two loyal helpers, to haul beams and planks about myself. 
Suddenly I catch sight of a negro in ‘a white suit sitting by a patient 
whom he has come to visit. “Hullo! friend,” I call out, “won’t you lend 
a hand?” “I am an intellectual’ and don’t drag wood about,” came the 
answer. “You're lucky,” I reply. “I too tried to become ‘an intellectual’ 
but I didn’t succeed.” (this coming from a world’s leading intellectual). 

Besieged by newsmen while visiting to receive the Nobel Prize, he 
sighed “Yes, I am a new variety of African elephant, one whom al 
hunt not with guns but with cameras.’ 

And what a coincidence! Both were outsiders, yet for both Africa 
became a crucial theatre of work. “Africa, where I realized my vocation 
in life,” says Gandhi. To Schweitzer it was “his home.” Geographically 
(though not racially) Gandhi was luckier; he lived in the beautiful, 
temperate veld country. Himself hailing from a cool clime, Schweitzer 
spent nearly half a century in the oppressive tropical heat of Africa, 
with precious little to mitigate the climatic harshness. 
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In both cases, an element of chance intervened. On his farewell 
day, a stray reading by him of a small newspaper item pertaining to 
local Indians being disenfranchised led to Gandhi’s change of plans. 
There and then his destiny was cast and he stayed on for over two 
decades. Schweitzer had accidentally come upon a magazine write- 
up appealing for doctors to come and work in Gabon. “My search was 
over,” said he. He began studying medicine; he had already turned 


Gandhi had those awesome vows, the first ones taken at the behest 
of his mother, the rest on his inner urgings. Schweitzer was again not 
without vows. 

He related an incident when interned during the Second World 
War. “My wife and I, heavily laden with baggage, could hardly get 
along over the shingle between the rail lines. Thereupon a poor cripple 
whom I had treated in my camp came forward to help us. He had no 
baggage because he possessed nothing, and I was much moved with 
his offer, which I accepted. While we walked along side by side in the 
scorching sun, I vowed to myself that in memory of him | would in 
future always keep a lookout at stations for heavily laden people and 
help them. And this I have kept (even in his eighties). On one occasion, 
however, my offer made me suspected of thievish intentions!” 

The two travel third class. Here Gandhi had a rawer deal when he 
initially travelled unknown in India. His autobiography has a full 
chapter on the “woes of third class passengers on India’s railways.” 
Once when asked why he always travelled third-class, Schweitzer 
replied dryly, “Because there is no fourth.” 

Both of them had to rely a good deal on public contributions for 
their work. “. . . begging with tact and restraint is better appreciated 
than any sort of stand-and-deliver approach, and also that the correct 
method of begging includes the good tempered acceptance of a refusal,” 
counselled Schweitzer. Gandhi would approve of it. “It was indeed 
hard to prosecute a long and protracted struggle without funds. I did 
not realise then as I do now that. . . God never gives a Satyagrahi. . . 
anything beyond his strictest needs,” said Gandhi. Schweitzer also 
would endorse that. When an American millionaire offered to relieve 
him of all financial anxiety, Schweitzer thankfully declined: “with such 
assistance the work of the Hospital would lose its deepest meaning.” 

Both insisted on self-help from the inmates of their ashrams or 
establishments. Rules of conduct were laid down and enforced, though 
leavened with love. Unworldly, some called them but the two were 
fully alive to the value of money and were ruthless in cutting down 
inessential expenditure. Again accounts were maintained with a care 
and accuracy bordering on religious duty. 
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Possibly their most unique common aspect was this; the two men 
strictly practiced in their life what they preached. And it is this amazing 
integrity of thought and action which awakens idealism in others. 
People who heard them or came in contact with them were attracted to 
emulate. Whole lifestyles get changed. Volunteers came forward and 
dedicated workers developed. Gandhi's field being vaster and more 
general, such numbers became a legion. 


MOHINDER SINGH 


Call it by Its True Name 


I STAND BEFORE YOU as a runaway slave of the American Empire, 
seeking freedom in exile from the land of my birth. I stand here wrapped 
in a cloak of mortal shame for the murderous acts of the culture of the 
gun. Mixed with the shame is a righteous anger at having once been 
duped by that government which has created the most destructive and 
dangerous weaponry in all of human history, an arsenal of nuclear 
bombs, that most cowardly of weapons. My inner work is to rotate 
anger into non-violent compassionate resistance expressed outwardly 
as seeking peace by peaceful means. 

The true names of what we face are Slavery, Corporate Warfare 
State, Murder, Wanton Waste, Corruption and Destruction. I am calling 
things bluntly by their true names in order to help awaken us to the 
reality of our collective moral degradation. A problem must be seen 
and understood before it can be solved The human mind has become 
so brutalized by the gratuitous violence of TV, video games and cinema, 
together with the actual violence of endless war that only blunt words 
seem to penetrate the veil of denial. At a mass level we appear to have 
lost our capacity for sensitivity and the subtle feelings of the inner spirit. 

Before you I stand inwardly ashamed of my government, knowing 
_that if you were Iraqi rather than Indian, and were I still in America, 
my tax dollars would be financing the murder of your women and 
children, for oil and lucrative contracts for big corporations such as 
Halliburton, Bechtel and Carlyle, whose shareholders profit fom war 
and among whom are the ruling families of America. 

I stand before you, dear citizens of India, with a simple plea: watch 
carefully the path you tread. Do not march to the American drum, 
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blindly down the trail of tears into the Valley of Death, surrounded on 
all sides by agents and slave-masters of the Corporate Warfare State, 
armed with nuclear weapons on hair—trigger alert, ready on as little as 
eight minutes notice to scorch the earth on the command of one man. 

If I had not abandoned everything I had built up, leaving my 
country in order to escape slavery, if I were still a hard-working 
American taxpayer, I would have on my hands the blood of innocent 
Iraqi children, infants murdered in cold calculation as part of the price 
of oil and corporate dividends for the likes of Halliburton, Bechtel and 
Carlyle. Recall former Secretary of State Madeline Albright, justifying 
the economic sanctions imposed prior to the present war by stating in 
effect that the lost lives of 500, 000 Iraqi children is worth the price of 
preserving the American consumer lifestyle. 

Sadly, because of mental conditioning, ignorance and the power of 
media deception, I did not wake up in time to avoid the shame of 
knowing that some of my earlier tax dollars financed the murder of 
women and children in places like Nicaragua, Guatemala, Panama, 
Vietnam and Cambodia, among the many others where the American 
Empire has laid waste to land and life. Thus, because of my own moral 
complacency in the drive to be successful in my former country, I cannot 
escape the shame nor the karma of having been a financial accomplice 
to murder through my failure to resist taxation. 

I describe myself as a slave of the State, which remains true despite 
self-imposed exile This is because, like all Americans everywhere, 
caught in the Orwellian web of Big Brother surveillance, 1 am not a 
free man. To be labeled, watched, controlled, tracked by passports, visas, 
tax identification numbers, photos, biometrics, and coming soon radio- 
tracking skin implants, is to be a slave. Now under the Patriot Act, 
through which the great edifice of the American Bill of Rights has been 
trashed, they even check a person’s library records. In effect I need 
permission from Big Brother in Washington in order to move about, to 
work, to live and to express my being. ' 

A greater atrocity is that this is not merely workman slavery. It is 
warmonger slavery because, the product of my labor is coercively 
removed from me by taxation and placed in the hands of a group of 
politicians who have anointed themselves with the power to decide 
who shall live and who shall die. No child on this earth is exempt from 
nuclear destruction, and where economies are subject to direct 
intervention by the State, the decision of whether a hungry child may 
receive wheat, or rice, or milk, or nothing at all is in the hands of a 
remote bureaucrat or politician who typically acts in his own self 
interest, either as a rent-seeking bribe-taker or in order to gain an 
institutional favour. l 
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The forgoing introduces the first Big Question which I respectfully 
place before you: who owns my body? And since it is the condition of 
man to have to work for his survival, this question means by obvious 
extension, who owns my labour or its product? Am I a free man or 
slave of Nation-State? Do I have any say in why or who they kill with 
my finance? Am Ja slave or even worse, have I simply appointed them 
as my hired killers? 

Only an individual can be a moral agent, never an institution or 
State. In the exercise of my moral sovereignty, would I personally 
murder women and children in a distant land who pose no threat to 
me? If I finance this murder by my deliberate cooperation with a system 
of taxation, have I or have I not surrendered my moral sovereignty? 
Who am I then? Am I still a man? 

The statistics of this abdication, this outsourcing of moral - 
sovereignty and personal responsibility over the past century are 
tragically awesome. Nation-states have murdered about 200 million 
people in these hundred years, many of them their own citizens within 
their own borders. Two hundred million living, breathing, loving 
human beings crushed, snuffed out. The mind shuts down or 
disassociates: it cannot grasp the picture. 

My working hypothesis of human nature is that there are few truly 
evil “others” All of us, whether Iraqi, Pakistani, Taliban, Indian, Chinese, 
American, Hindu, Christian, Muslim, Buddhist, Jew, are suffering 
human beings who wish mostly to be happy. But we are subject to 
mental conditioning by local wielders of power and education so as to 
believe that the “other” is a threat. This is done by the State because 
war is its health. Thus, our-latent goodness notwithstanding, we are 
manipulated and controlled by the Corporate Warfare State. It is an 
evil system of destruction which fosters the worst aspects of our 
apparent duality by promoting greed rather than subduing desire. 

We in democracies must understand that the enemy is us. We are 
responsible for our own fate and that of the Earth. No government, 
even the totalitarian dictatorship, can stand without some level of 
cooperation from the people. Power is held by only a few. If the mass 
of people refuse to cooperate, the system collapses. 

The next Big Question I submit to you is how do we lose our sense 
of what is Good, Beautiful and True? How do we lose touch with the 
core of love deep within each of us? Could it be through conditioning 
since childhood that the State is God, the final source of security and 
survival? Can we not see that the State holds us in thrall through fear 
only, that fear is the obverse of greed, and that greed arises because of 
ignorance: a mistaken metaphysic that we are the body only? 

How is it that we do not call the State by its true name of organized 
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violence and perpetrator of mass murder? Is it because we live in a sea 
of lies, deceit, manipulation, secrecy and hidden agendas, such that 
even language is corrupted so far beyond recognition that we are 
expected to believe heads of State when they tell us confidently that 
war is peace, that murder is liberation? Or is it that we live in a mental 
condition of denial, benumbed by TV and media as by an injection of 
moral anesthetic? 

People of conscience are called to respond. Great thinkers and 
spiritual leaders, the wisest counsel available to us, are saying that this 
time the very survival of humanity is in jeopardy. 

My final question today is what is the way forward, the upward 
path to a life of harmony with Nature as well as among ourselves? 
Each one must answer this question for himself or herself. The answer 
will be made manifest through the day-to-day actions of those who 
are now the youth. 

Gandhi has provided us with many ideas as well as a personal 
example. In terms of our relationship to power and the State, the 
writings of Gene Sharp based on Gandhi provide many practical 
methods of regaining our sovereignty, particularly his title The Politics 
of Nonviolent Action. Also recommended is The Power of Nonviolence, an 
anthology including Howard Zinn and others (Beacon 2002). 

I suggest re-awakening to the Sanathana Dharma (eternal wisdom) 
of ancient India: that human beings must gain control of the mind and 
reduce their desires to the level of “simple living with high thinking.” 
The Western cultural value system of creating insatiable desire in order 
to fan the flames of endless economic growth and wantonly wasteful 
consumerism leads inexorably to destruction; conflict and violence This 
way of living does not seem sustainable for a population advancing 
toward the nine billion mark. 

The happiness and welfare of humanity, and perhaps by now even 
the mere survival of the human species, requires us to create a 
community of love and reason. The American experience, now 
bordering on martial law, is showing us that democracy is no proof 
against despotism and that democracy is not a sufficient condition for 
peace. Peace requires liberty. Liberty demands a self—disciplined people 
of strong moral fibre adhering to the highest values of ethics and 
reverence for life The first step is to vow to do no harm. 

I suggest that peace-loving people withdraw as much as possible 
from interaction with and dependence upon the State. Begin building 
an independent non-violent culture of self-reliance as taught by Gandhi, 
This is now coming to life here and there among India’s villages. Let 
the State die peacefully of its own internal rot and corruption. Let us 
build our own wholesome lives. Let us free ourselves simply by refusing 
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to cooperate with what we know is wrong. 

Since the coins we spend are tantamount to votes in favor of the 
action which produced the item purchased, we can try to abstain from 
“voting” with our coins for those things which are unwholesome or 
whose production destroys living beings. The foundation of morality 
is respect for all living beings. 

We must build a community of love and reason ourselves, with 
our own bare hands, working together in peace and nonviolence. The 
entrenched political class will not do it for us because they would lose 
their fiefdoms of power. Their self-interest is to keep in place the corrupt 
system with all its emoluments and privileges. Politicians are not known 
to act against their own self-interest 

Modern terrorism plays directly into the hands of the political class 
as an excuse to abrogate civil liberties in order to increase their power 
in the name of security History shows that this robs the people of both 
liberty and security. Widely dispersed terrorism can only be healed by 
widely dispersed liberty through which local self-governance gives 
people a voice in their own destiny. Maximum decentralization creates 
maximum self—determination. Maximum liberty fosters maximum 

Nobody likes to be controlled by another, particularly when the 
controller is far away, ignorant of local conditions, concerned only with 
his own power, and known to be corrupt. A free man is not bound by a 
contract at birth which he neither co-authored nor signed. One 
generation cannot contract the next to indentured servitude. We are 
meant to be born free, our only debt that of gratitude to our parents, 
our benefactors, and Creation itself. We repay that debt by passing to 
the next generation a vibrant and healthy planet supporting a free and 
ethical human society. 

Herewith submitted is the idea that one potentially powerful way 
to begin is to be totally, transparently honest in word and deed with all 
others at all times Shine the light of Truth as exemplified by Gandhi’s 
Satyagraha (strong adherence to truth). Honesty means in part to call 
things by their true name directly, straight away. 

Through this honest reporting, we might see what we are really 
doing, rather than being helplessly immobilized by the sheer horror of 
it all, or simply unable to find the pole star of truth to guide us on the 
sea of lies. 

As Gandhi said, we must be the change we wish to see. 

I would like to close with brief quotations of three leaders I have 
studied. These quotes form a connecting link among fact, faith, and 
wisdom as enunciated by a Hindu, a Christian monk, and a Buddhist 
monk. 
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“The individual has a soul, but as the State is a soulless machine, it can 
never be weaned from the violence to which it owes its very existence” 
Mahatma Gandhi 
“Someday, after mastering the wind, 
waves, tides and gravity, 
we shall harness the energies of love, 
and then, 
for the second time in the history of the world, 
man will discover fire.” 
Fr. Teilhard de Chardin 
“One thing cannot be doubted, the possibility of a quality is within us. 
It is called pragya, wisdom. We can deny everything, except that we 
have the possibility of being better. Simply reflect on that” . 
H.H Dalai Lama 


JEFF KNAEBEL 


The Dynamics of oxo 
Rural Poverty in India 


Poverty IS HOMOGENEOUS only when considered from the point 
of view of income or consumption: the uniformity of the poor as a 
category exists only on the level of the fact that they have little to 
consume. When considered from the point of view of production, i.e., 
the circumstances in which the poor must operate to gain their income, 
the conditions of poverty are extraordinarily diverse. A concrete grasp 
of these diverse circumstances is the first step in developing relevant 
instruments to address not only the problems of the poor, but also the 
challenge of taking advantage of the opportunities available to them. 
The conventional means of measuring economic progress, such as 
Gross National Product per capita, tell us little about the real nature of 
poverty. In recent years this sort of yardstick has been supplemented 
by measurements of food security, income distribution, and social 
development (encompassing health and education). These offer the 
possibility of composite indices, allowing the development of more 
rounded characterizations and comparisons of poverty at the national 
level. However, these principally refer to the symptoms of poverty, not 
to the relational factors generating it. Poverty is not a state of being, it is 
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the effect of dynamic processes. While it is important to know where 
poverty is greatest, it is critical to know why it exists. This inquiry 
necessarily leads away from the nature of the poor as individuals to 
the nature of their social and physical environment. 

Poverty is not only a personal phenomenon, it is a social status. As 
such, while its effects can be measured on the level of the individual, 
its causes must be sought elsewhere. From the point of view of poverty 
alleviation the process of becoming is just as important as the state of 
being. 
At the heart of poverty is the inadequate access of the poor to 
productive resources. Low incomes tend to reflect inadequate means 
of production, not incompetent producers. However, poverty in India 
is not simply a reflection of private resources. A broad range of 
“external” factors impinge on incomes, among them the following are 
particularly noteworthy. ~ 


National Policies 


One of the ironies of Indian development is that while no government 
wants poverty, many policies contribute to it—what is given in anti- 
poverty programmes is drained away by other policies. The poor do 
not always come out ahead in the balance—they are often net “donors” 
to the rest of society. Frequent reference is made to unsustainable forms 
of development—to urban over—expansion, industrialization based on 
subsidies, and to pubic sector engorgement. What is less frequently 
realized is that the bill for these phenomena is often presented to the 
rural poor. Taxation of exports to sustain sectors with little export 
potential of their own and subsidized food imports to supply the urban 
population are policies that are often paid for by the rural poor. In 
many areas of India, exports are agricultural goods produced by small 
farmers. Here export taxes contribute to rural poverty. The same is true 
of “cheap” food imports which depress the prices paid to small farmers 
for their food crops. 

“Structural imbalance” is not only a recipe for increasing external 
indebtedness, it is also a recipe for increasing the poverty of the rural 
population. The political weakness of the poor in most areas is not 
only the basis for inadequate poverty alleviation programmes and 
policies—it is the basis for an actual transfer of their income to more 
socially influential groups. While it is often correctly asserted that the 
poor are the first to suffer from adjustments involving public social 
expenditure cuts, it is often the case that they also have the most to 
gain from the elimination of policy-based economic distortions that 
reflect social power rather than productive efficiency and potential. 
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Accelerated population growth is a long-term contributor to poverty. 
In India the incomes of the poor have declined, mortality rates are also 
falling, pushing the numbers up. In the meantime, land is becoming 
scarcer, plots more fragmented and the soil and pasture increasingly 
degraded. This phenomenon is not without its policy dimensions. As 
long as the poor remain undercapitalized, and essential determinant 
of household income is the amount of labour available to it, household 
economic strategies favour large families. While population policy has 
a role to play, possibly more critical is a change in the economic 
environment. Access to capital and more secure income changes 
perceptions of the need for labour. In the medium and long-term, 
population dynamics are driven by the underlying productive systems. 
As long as the production systems of the poor remain underdeveloped, 
population growth remains high, restricting even the future possibility 
of development. 


Natural Resource Management and the Environment | 


If poverty is both cause and effect of rapid population expansion, s0 
poverty is both cause and effect of many dimensions of degradation of 
the environment. Many of the rural poor, but by no means all, live in 
areas of extreme environmental fragility, a circumstance often prompted 
by high level of control by the better—off over more stable and 
productive resource areas. Here the poor are extraordinarily exposed 
to the dangers of erosion, whittling away at an already meagre 
productive base. The threat is not entirely due to nature. Rather, poverty 
accelerates erosion. Without capital, the poor are frequently unable to 
invest in even traditional methods of soil and water conservation. And 
without sufficient land, they are forced to shorten fallow periods, 
putting further strain on the resource base. As in the case of population 
growth, the result is strain not only on the poor, but on the entire Indian 
economy. Given the extremely limited economic alternatives, the 
solution to this problem is not to forbid the use of envirnonmentally 
fragile resources to the poor, but to change the conditions under which 
their use takes place. Access to conservation technology is important; 
but more so are security of land tenure and resources to invest. 
Combating poverty means not only increasing the production of 
the poor, but also preserving and enhancing the long-term value of the » 
resource they control. What this very often means, in practice, is 
assisting the poor in reestablishing a stable relationship with fragile 
resources Prevailing processes in many areas involve the gradual— 
and sometimes not so gradual—depletion of natural resources, to the 
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detriment of all. Part of the answer to this is conservation. Part of the 
answer is also to provide viable economic alternatives to the poor, 
reducing their dependence on erosion-prone crop and livestock 
practices. 


Explottative Intermediates 


The poor are not unaware of the pressure upon them, and also of means 
of overcoming them. Their ability to respond, however, is severly 
impaired by social powerlessness. The poor are surrounded by a dense 
network of public and private factors reducing their freedom of action, 
and actually draining what few resources they do have. Members of 
the network include traders and moneylenders capitalizing upon the 
economic weakness of the poor, and engaging them in unequal 
exchanges, They also include public agencies either indifferent to the 
requirements of the socially uninfluential, or actively engaged in 
extracting “surplus” for use by other groups. Not to be excluded from 
this are organizations which are ostensibly “for” the poor, but which, 
in fact, serve as systems of containment and control. 


M. LAKSHMI NARASAIAH 


JP’s Approach to Goodness 


‘THE WORLD TODAY is passing through a crisis of values and even 
democratic countries wedded to individual liberty appear to waver in 
following value—based politics. The Indian democracy too is not an 
exception to this phenomenon. The glaring reality is that electoral 
politits in democratic countries for capturing state power has led to 
erosion of values. Now, it is a debatable issue whether ethical value is 
the basic premise of democracy. Perhaps, political leaders occupying 
seats of state power are under the sway of materialism. And, ethical 
value, particularly truth as a fundamental value, is no more the polestar 
of politics. In this context, the viewpoint of Jayaprakash Narayan (JP) 
on materialism under the caption ‘Incentive to Goodness’ expressed 
just after his memorable 21 day fast at Pune in 1952 is relevant today. It 
was published then in the shape of a short article in the September 
issue of ‘Freedom First’ of the same year edited by Minoo Masani. As 
contended by JP, man does not derive inspiration for goodness from 
mere materialism. He has to look beyond materialism in quest of 
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fundamentals of goodness.. 

The reason behind the Pune fast was a misunderstanding just after 
the negotiation on the issue of postal strike between JP as the president 
of Postal Union and the then Union Minister of Communication Rafi 
Ahmad Kidwai. Since there was no written agreement, some 
misunderstanding cropped up. As per the agreement, the strike of postal 
workers was called off, but the question of payment of salary for the 
strike period remained unresolved. Admitting it as his moral 
responsibility, JP undertook a 21 day self—purification fast (23 June to 
13 July) in 1952. Pyare Lal, thinker and the last secretary to Gandhi, 
wrote an article of appreciation on this issue in Harijan. He cogently 
noted: “Instead of right application, there was misuse of fast on a large 
scale after the martyrdom of Gandhi. The fast of Jayaprakash was 
exemplary in its right application in pure terms. His fast was undertaken 
not against anyone. Basically, it was for self—purification. The fast of 
Jayaprakash is a reflection of truth.” Another Gandhian thinker, 
Kishorelal Mashruwalla, also held the same view. 

The Pune fast of 1952 marked as a turning point in JP’s approach. 
And, it transformed his vision to assess and analyse the politics of the 
country. Significantly, he laid stress on three major facts of materialism 
in his article. First, man cannot take his cue for incentive to goodness 
merely from materialism. Second, there is no possibility of social 
reconstruction without individual reconstruction. Third, society cannot 
be reconstructed as good unless individuals, particularly those men 
who form the elite of society are good. In the context of the present 
socio-political scenario, an appraisal of the basic ingredients of 
materialism raised by JP will highlight the rationale for ethical value 
in democracy. 

No doubt, men aspire to create an ideal or a good society. Modern 
science and technology make this task easier. But, men lack the will to 
reconstruct themselves. And, the individual finds it futile to follow 
goodness and morality. Man projects his political behaviour without 
the least care for morality and, to him, there is neither God nor soul. 
He observes that evils like corruption, profiteering, lying, deception, 
cruelty, power politics and violence succeed. Therefore, man finds no 
reason to become virtuous and truthful. Strangely enough, social forms, 
along with material philosophy, never forbid these evils. And, a man is 
considered clever if he courageously practises amorality. However, JP ` 
made it clear all those professing a philosophy of materialism were not 
vicious and, in the same way, all non—materialists were not good. But 
he stated that there was no motivation in materialism to practise 
goodness. 

As manifest from his earlier views. JP derived the basic tenet of 
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goodness from his emphasis on “means and ends” included in his 
Report as the General Secretary of the socialist group which he 
presented at the 1948 Nasik Conference of the socialist wing of the 
Congress Party. It was in this conference that socialists took the decision 
to leave the Congress for forming a new party. In his Nasik lecture, JP 
referred to Gandhi's idea that means was the end and for attaining 
good ends and good society means must be good. For extending this 
proposition in politics, he also averred that politics must be guided by 
human values. He tried to interpret politics i in a framework of ethical 
values. He did not agree with the view that politics emanated from 
activities centred on power alone. This axiom was wrong in two ways. 
First, if state power was the only issue of politics, it was justifiable a 
party to adopt evil means lies and deceit in election campaign for 
capturing state power. But, it might undermine the party system itself. . 
second, predominance of state power implied that the state was the 
only institution for upliftment of society. As a result, it negates the 
important role of civil society in democracy, and party workers 
consciously or unconsciously would consider it more convenient to 
shift their responsibility of social work and social change to the state 
authority. Perhaps, they will come to form the view that change was 
possible only through the exercise of state power. Thus, individual party 
workers would gradually become mere parts of electioneering for 
garnering votes and this would tarnish the image of selfless public 
workers. Asa result, there would be a dearth of voluntary and dedicated 
social workers who could reach the remotest and backward hamlets of 
rural India for serving the underprivileged and poor. JP admitted that 
members of opposition parties too aspired to attain state power and 
they also lacked a long-range view of strengthening civil society. He 
cogently argued that it would be more fruitful to concentrate on 
building up a democratic socialist sociey and, for this, opposition parties 
should take up constructive work for socio-economic upliftment of 
the downtrodden. 

While relinquishing the membership of Praja Socialist Party as well 
as electoral politics in 1957, JP addressed his socialist friends expressing 
his view. He appreciated the concern of the socialists and communists 
with the plight of the poor and downtrodden and their needs for 
material progress and happiness. But, he was opposed to the insatiable 
hunger for material goods. A number of socialists were also aware of 
the danger of a purely materialistic view of life. Still, the main concern 
of socialists were with the material needs. Socialists as well as trade 
unions could not discern any new horizon to educate people about a 
balanced view of life. JP emphasised that unless people learnt to keep 
their wants under control, society would be bound to split into two 
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divisions. His statement was later published in a booklet form entitled 
‘From Socialism to Sarvodaya.’ 

A continuity remained in JP’s approach to goodness. As a practical 
idealist, he laid emphasis on inculcation of human values for promotion 
of goodness in politics even during the Bihar Movement of 1974-75. 
But, there was a marked change in his strategy. His approach to 
goodness was combined with direct action in the shape of Satyagraha. 
Individual goodness is meaningless unless it promotes goodness and 
truth in different sectors of life including politcs. Satyagraha lays stress 
on assertion of Satya (truth) in society. And, he adopted different 
strategies of Satyagraha for promoting goodness in politics with the 
objective of socio-economic transformation, termed as “total 
revolution.” JP showed dynamism by broadening the parameters of 
goodness in politics, and thereby he introduced a number of socio- 
economic programmes under the caption of “total revolution.” He also 
suggested the initiation of a deep study of “neo—colonialism” in the 
context of India in his Prison Diary of August, 1975. He gave a call to 
youths and students during the Bihar Movement of 1974-75 for 
eradicating social evils like untouchability, graded caste system and: 
dowry. He pleaded for inter-caste marriage and inter—caste dining. JP 
recorded in his “Prison Diary” about the imperative need of ‘self-change’ 
of individuals for implementing programmes of social transformation. 
Significantly, ‘self-change’ is the sine-qua—non of goodness in politics. 
but obsession with sharing state power is so predominant that 
politicians often adopt evil means for winning the race for power. 

Since the primary responsibility of social transformation lies with 
the elite, particularly the political elite, persons of this group have to 
imbibe the value of goodness, which can further equip them with a 
strong social commitment. It is worth mentioning that goodness with 
social purpose led many political leaders to sacrifice their lives during 
the struggle for the freedom of India. People adore them and feel 
inspired by their struggle and sacrifice, and not for the positions that 
they held. Thus, sacrifice with social purpose rather than possessive 
individualism is the hallmark of goodness in politics. 

Regrettably, the electoral system with chances of either winning or 
losing the contest has turned democracy into a casino—like framework 
of politics. Deceit, money and muscle power are now considered as 
normal features of democratic political system. Under such erosion of 
values how can politicians remain committed to selfless public service? 
In this context, Gandhi’s brief statement on the relationship between 
truth and politics as stated in his Autobiography is relevant today: “My 
devotion to truth has drawn me into the field of politics.” Perhaps, 
very few political actors can proclaim that they are in politics to 
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strengthen the cause of truth. Despite the dismal political scenario, some 
dedicated persons living away from the corridors of state power are 
struggling hard in different regions of the country for the cause of 
marginalised and deprived sections of society, and they wield immense 
social power. They often launch Satyagraha with dedicated workers. At 
times, their protest against the policies of the state turns so strong and 
unyielding that the state power has to bow to them. Such dedicated 
non—party leaders are not available in large numbers. But, they nurture 
grassroots democracy which in turn, strengthens civil society with 
people’s power (Lok Shakti). If some eminent party leaders voluntarily 
leave electoral politics and ostentatious state power for five to ten years 
to undertake intensive work among the common people in remote rural 
areas for social resurgence and economic development, the politics of 
the country will witness a sea change. Then, politics will reflect people’s 
power with autonomous participation of people in development. 
Gandhi calls such constructive work as ‘true democracy.’ In this context, 
JP’s observation is noteworthy: “To me, it is pitiable that people still 
repose strong faith in conventional nature of partisan politics of state 
power. I don’t understand how reaching corridors of state power paves 
way for the service of the country? The vast range of people’s power 
remains outside state authority and parliament.” It appears that JP's 
view reflects the idea of Lok Sevak Sangh prepared and completed by 
Gandhi on 29 January 1948 as his last will. For reconstruction of villages 
of the country, top leaders willl have to take initiative for sharing 
intensive work with the people and this would enable them to have a 
close view of ground realities and the pace of development in the 
villages. Away from the grandeur of state power, this new experiment 
with truth will herald a new era of goodness in politics. Of course, it 
needs a change of mindset from Saheb with an aura of ego intertwined 
with political power to Lok Sevak with truth and humility. 


VIJAY RANJAN DUTTA 
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Y.P. Anand, Albert Einstein and Mahatma Gandhi —The Century 
of Physics, War, Satyagraha and Peace, National Gandhi Museum, 
New Delhi, pp. xii+100, 2006 


At the present time we in India are passing through very critical times 
with declining level of education, science and moral values. On the 
other hand, corruption and crime seem to be increasing rapidly without 
any serious attempts to curb them. For the country to make any real 
progress in this century, we need proper guidance. Who could be better 
guides than Mahatma Gandhi and Albert Einstein? 

Dr. Y.P. Anand has done a great service to the country and the world 
by highlighting the philosophies and thoughts of these two luminaries 
in his present publication. Though Einstein never personally met 
Gandhi, he held him in the highest regard and always cited examples 
from his life and work to illustrate his points. 

The book starts with a brief life sketch of Albert Einstein. It also 
highlights the Miraculous Year 1905 when he published three papers 
which completely changed our understanding of the world. What is 
most surprising and a great lesson for our young generation is that 
when he was working on these basic concepts of physics, he was not 
teaching in a College or a University but was employed as a clerk in 
Swiss Patent Office in Berne (Switzerland)! However, what made him 
famous the world over was his total commitment to “Kindness, Beauty 
and Truth.’ He was a great pacifist and led a very simple life. He 
shunned ‘possessions, outward success, luxury.’ As he said: “T feel such 
a sense of solidarity with all living things that it does not matter to me 
where the individual begins and ends. . . There is nothing in this world 
which I could not dispense with at a moment’s ngtice.” 

The next three chapters deal with correspondence between Einstein 
and Gandhi, their correspondence with Gurudev Tagore and Romain 
Rolland. Einstein, in a letter to a friend in Paris wrote: “I miss no occasion 
to try to make people aware of the great possjbilities offered by Gandhi's 
method, which gives strength to the minority of morally and 
intellectually independent people.” Elsewhere he wrote: “We are 
fortunate and should be grateful that fate has bestowed upon us so 
luminous a contemporary—a beacon to the generations to come.” He 
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further wrote: “Let us do whatever is within our power so that all the 
peoples of the world may accept Gandhi's gospel as their basic policy 
before it is late.” 
~. Ina letter to a Professor of Physics from Ambala he wrote: “What 
he (Gandhi) achieved in convincing the people of India of his method 
of nonviolence cannot be overestimated. I believe that it is by far the 
greatest achievement in the political field in the last centurles—not only 
for India but for the whole humanity. Gandhi’s Autobiography i is one 
of the greatest testimonies of true human greatness.” 

The following two quotations reflect the great admiration and 
a ae that Einstein had for Gandhi: 


i “A leader of his people, unsupported by any outward authority 
Generations to come, it may be, will scarce believe that such a one as 
this in flesh and blood walked upon this earth.” (p. 20 of the book) 

- (ti) “Revolution without the use of violence was the method by which 
Gandhi brought about the liberation of India. It is my belief that the 
problem of bringing peace to the world on a supranational basis will 
be solved only by employing Gandhi’s method on a large scale.” 
(p. 27). 


-The world is passing through very critical times with wars looming 

around. Einstein’s suggestion must be given a serious thought by 
leaders for the safety of humanity. 

Chapter three deals with Einstein’s and Gandhi’s tributes to 
Gurudev Tagore. In the next chapter the author gives their views about 
Remain Rolland and also his views on Einstein and Gandhi. Fifth 
chapter briefly describes Professor S.N. Bose’s correspondence with 
Einstein. Though some Physics Journals had earlier declined to publish 
Bose’s research work, when it came to Einstein’s attention, he himself 
translated the paper into German and got it published in the well- 
known German Journal, Zeitshrift Fiire Physik. It led to an extremely 
important concept in physics, which came to be known as Bose— 
Einstein statistics. 

` It may be interesting to record here (not given in the present book) 
that on the start of new advanced Physics courses at Delhi University, 
Einstein sent (in 1940) the following message to the then Head of the 
Department, Late Prof. D.S. Kothari conveying his good wishes: 

_ “This is the sentence expressing my good wishes for your new 
Physics Laboratories: Keep good comradeship and work with love and 
without preconceived ideas and you will be happy and successful in 
your work.” | 

_ Sixth Chapter deals with Einstein’s and Gandhi’s views on the Atom 
Bomb. Though Einstein wrote to the U.S. President, Mr. Roosevelt in 
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1936 to seriously consider initiating work on nuclear energy, being 
afraid that Germany under Hitler may attain this objective earlier, he 
was greatly perturbed when atom bombs were dropped in Japan in 
1945. He, along with Gandhi, strongly opposed war, more particularly 
the use of atomic weapons. 

The last twenty-five pages of the book (chapter eight) are devoted 
to selected quotations from Einstein and Gandhi. They have been 
grouped under different heads like Democracy, Economics, Truth, True 
Education, God, Religion and Violence, World Order, War, and Science 
and War. They are interesting and informative and make us aware of 
the views of these two luminaries on different topics. 

. The book is a pleasure to read and at the same time, I think, very 
relevant for our youth. 


L.S. Kothari 


Surya Kant, Nina Singh, Jagdish Singh and A.B. Mukherji eds., 
Reinventing Regional Development, Rawat, Jaipur 2005, pp. 463. 


- Reinventing Regional Development appears to be a significant contribution 
to the growing field of “regional development”—not merely because 
it sincerely critiques the existing programmes and paradigms of 
development in the wake of relentless march of economic globalization, 
but also because it showcases the need to look for alternatives — 
hitherto untested life- friendly, environment- oriented, non-violent 
models of growth so aptly present in Gandhian discourse of “swaraj.” 
Needless to say, the overriding concern in the book, which connects it 
to Gandhian praxis, is to “ reinvent” development in the contexts of 
growing “poverty” and “widening” and “deepening” global 
inequalities. 

Reinventing Regional Development has justifiably been published as 
a “festschrift” to honour Prof Gopal Krishan, one of the exponents of 
Regional Geography in India who made the field richly eclectic and 
intertextual and extended its scope considerably. It includes twenty 
one essays divided into three broad rubrics, namely, “New Paradigms 
and Practice,” “Comparative Development Experiences” and 
“Disparity and Poverty” apart from “Introduction” and two other 
essays on Prof. Krishan’s life and work. 

First, “Introduction”—which is a joint production of four social 
scientists to an important work spread over 463 pages, excites a reader’s 
horizons of expectations. The editors rightly put forth their rationale 
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for an alternative vision of development which seems to reflect 
unconsciously the underlying Gandhian vision: 


Alternatively, a plea was made for egalitarian, participatory, ecological, 
self-reliant and ethno—development strategies that encompassed 
diversity, agency, local initiatives and heterogeneity. The renewed 
concern with civil soclety—communities, popular movements, and 
social networks—represents a new way of doing politics, and the 
possibility of alternative visions of development outside the horizon 
of both state and market. ( RRD, p,2) 


Since Marxist model of development, (which is cruelly silent on 
the connectivity between spirituality .environment and sustainable 
development), according to the editors, had run into an 
“epistemological, practical and theoretical cul-de-sac” (p.2), the 
alternative narratives of development should be searched elsewhere . 
Without naming Gandhi, most of the contributors to this volume, map 
out a Gandhian route to participatory, ecological and egalitarian 
discourse of development as we will see later on in this essay. The 
writers, Misra and Chattopadhyaya, enlighten us by showing how well, 
and with what economic rationality, Gandhian notions of swaraj and 
sarvodaya were applied in such economic programmes as PPM (Panch 
Parmeshwar Movement) in five central UP districts and PRMP 
(Panchayat Resource Mapping Progranmme) launched in Kerala. The 
essay proves the efficacy of Gandhian alternative with necessary data 
and facts related to these programmes. 

By way of a digression, albeit an important one, one may refer to 
two essays written by Prof. G.K.Chadha viz., “A Felicitation Tribute” 
(13-15) and “Recent Setbacks to Employment Growth in Rural India” 
(274-318)—which put together consume almost one-tenth of this 
important work. By way of felicitating Prof. Gopal Krishan, Prof. 
Chadha, who has been quoted verbatim, has this to say: 


people’s administration for his out-of-this-world qualities of head and 
heart, would witness no diminution , however long the association. 
This is difficult to believe during the present times. But then , Gopalji 
is like that (3). 


One wonders as to how well and truly Prof. Chadha demonstrates 
his own remarkably pedantic linguistic and administrative “genius” 
by referring to “people’s administration” for Prof. Kishan’s qualities of 
head and heart!! 

Similarly, his second essay quoted above (“Recent Setbacks to 
Employment Growth in Rural India: Locating Policy Options”) and 
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included in the second part.”Comparative Development Experiences” 
is classic case of statistical, empirical and graphic banalities that 
eventually repel a lay reader from the essay because of its intellectually 
arid, hugely derivative, and pompously pontificatory positions. Tables 
larded with almost 500 entries waste almost 16 pages in his somniferous 
essay (covering 43 pages) that only repeats, ad nauseam, the tautology 
that something is amiss in the Employment Growth in Rural India but 
never touches or analyses the most important part of his essay—”the 
Location of Policy Options”!! His exemplary narcissism is more than 
manifest in his fondness to quote himself five times out of ten references 
in alll! Prof. Chadha is in good company, otherwise in the book as Prof. 
Ashok K. Dutt who cites himself 12 times out of total 22 quotes in his 
profusely derivative essay (jointly written with Christian Tetty)— 
“Towards a Comprehensive Urbanisation Theory” (109-120). 

Prof S.L.Sharma perspectivizes globalization and its socio-cultural 
discontents with his well argued essay—”Globalization and its Socio- 
cultural Discontents.” What, however, jars on a reader’s sensibility is 
this statement- 


It globalization) has led to worsening of social security, widening of 
disparities, improvisation of the poor, the Scheduled Castes , and the 

women, and sharpening of social tension and conflicts” (p. 61). 

T 

Perhaps, he meant “impoverishment” by “improvisation” !! Prof. 
K.V. Surendran in his essay, ‘Capiliry Mechanisms for a Convergent 
Approach to Participatory Local Area Development’ argues that 
capillary mechanism by involving humans and environment both in 
the policy formulations, induces a “Trickle-up Effect”—resulting into 
an enlightened self—reliant growth. Ashok K. Dutt and Christian Tettey’s 
essay “Towards a Comprehensive Urbanization Theory’ may, at best, 
be read as a comic interlude—full of parody and pastiche-proving 
nothing. This essay is a classic case of mangled historiography of India. 

Some examples from the essay would suffice to prove the point: 


In ancient times,.during the Aryan colonization since 1500 BC the city 
followed a Mandala form. These were Hindu cities: Kathmandu in 
Nepal and Madurai in India. At the very early time, in 2500 BC, the 
Dravidians had a planned city Mohanjodara in the Indus valley of 
present day Pakistan. ..”(p.114). 

‘The Indus valley civilization was obliterated about 1500 BC by 
invaders, generally-assumed to be Sanskrit speaking Aryans .....who 
introduced into India the Hindu religion and its characteristic social 
organization based on caste.”(p. 114). 
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Krishna Mohan in his essay, ‘Backward Area Development 
Programmes in India’ cogently critiques the implementation of major 
BAD Programmes in India after independence and probes the causes 
and factors responsible for continuing regional inequalities. Prithvish 
Nag, in his otherwise impressive essay, forgets to tell us that the 
evolution of cartography is tied to the umbilical cord of colonialism 
and empire-building. Similarly, one would have loved to read in the 
essay- ‘Smart Communities: The Unfolding Vista of E-Governance, 
written by Suresh and Brajesh Mishra how and why Joseph Schumpeter 
called information technologies “creative destruction.” 

in the second part of the volume, Prof. Sachidanand Sinha’s essay- 
Historical roots of Regional Disparities in Educational Development 
in India (pp.219-249) is marked by a high standard of academic sincerity 
and research into an area which is still not much probed into. Based on 
R.V. Parulekar’s Literacy in India in Pre-British Days and Dharampal’s 
The Beautiful Tree, Prof. Sinha delves deep into the structure of colonial 
education and quotes or comes out with some of the startling facts: 


The village elementary schools of the 18th and 19th centuries India 
were not organized on communal base and were open to all who could 
afford to pay. The widely held view that education was largely the 
monopoly of the Brahmins or was accessible only to the dvtjas among 
the Hindus is as erroneous as the belief that the modern education 
system is egalitarian in nature (p. 226). 


DcBono argues that in early 19th century, Muslims and Hindus 
attended the common school and that the development of education 
orl.communal lines was a contribution of the British( p. 228). Our 
political leaders may-also learn their lessons from these facts of our 
mutually shared past and address the problem of the provision of 
national “secular” educational institutes - free from such religious labels 
as “Hindu,” “ Muslim”, “Christian” etc. Other notable contributions 
include Prof. Suryakant’s essay- ‘ Region! development in the Post - 
Reform India’ in which he makes a critical survey of the field of study 
and analyses the impact of SAP and stabilization processes on Indian ’ 
economy. Mahapathra and Panda’s contribution - ‘Disparity in Literacy 
in Meghalaya” examines the widespread disparities in the literacy 
figures in Meghalaya on the caste and gender lines. Amitabh Kundu’s 
essay “ Jenurial Status and Improvement in Living Environment in 
Metropolitan Slums’ is also a compelling read in as much as it provides 
valuable insights into the parameters of urban planning in India. 


Allin all the shadow of Gandhi looms large on the important issues 
raised in the present volume on regional development. Economics, 
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Ethics and Environment are but the coordinates of human life, which 

necessitates an equilibrium between the pursuit of “artha” and “ 

dharma”. Gandhi's vision of swaraj, swadeshi, and sarvodaya are but 

an alternative to the anti-poor, and also anti-environment policies of' 
globalization. Even Joseph Stiglitz, the eminent economist of our times 

echoes Gandhi when he says: 


F.xperience in developed countries should have provided a clear 
warning that there is far more to development than privatization, 
liberalization, and stabilization.... Reforms cannot be imposed from 
the outside- part of the reason for the widespread failure of 
conditionality...As we enter the 21st century, we thus approach 
development with a more comprehensive framework, an awareness 
of broader objectives and more instruments.,. But also a greater sense 
of optimism about what the future might bring. We know that 
development is possible. The challenge is to foster it in ways that benefit 
the poor, strengthen the democratic processes, brighten the overall 
sense of well-being and widen economic and political freedom. 


As a radical advocate of sustainable development, Gandhi, like 
Stiglitz wanted that the benefits of development be first distributed 
among the poorest of the poor who were always at the centre of 
Gandhi's talisman of all human activities. But Gandhi did not like the 
aid-masquerading as charity politics as a means of the upliftment of 
the poor. His criticism of charity is still valid in the context of the aid- 
aided traps of poverty: 


Supposing a few millionaires from America came and offered to send 
us all our food stuffs and implored us not to work but to permit them 
to give vent to their philanthrophy. I should refuse point blank to accept 
their kind offer (Hartjan, 1 Dec. 1935). 


But Gandhi redefined “ wealth” and therefore, the end of all economic 
activities is to generate only value-based “ wealth”. He says: 


If by abundance you mean everyone having enough to eat and drink 
and to clothe himself with, enough to keep his mind trained and 
educated, I should be satisfied. But I should not like to pack more stuff 
in my belly than I can digest and more things than I can ever usefully 
use. But neither do I want poverty, misery, dirt and dust in India 
(Harijan, 12 Feb. 1938) 


Gandhi is also quite close to our own Amartya Sen in his diagnosis 
of poverty and famines in India, as he says: “The famished millions are 
famishing not because there is not enough food produced in India , but 
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because they have no work to do. (Young India, 6 August 1925). 

Thus, true economics is also true ethics, the two can never be separated 
in Gandhi’s discourse: “ True economics stands for social justice , it 
promotes the good of all including the weakest and is indispensable 
for decent life” (Harijan, Oct. 9,1937). The development scientists would 
do well to pay heed to what Gandhi had to say about the economic 
constitution of India and world: 


to me the economic constitution of India, and for that matter 
of that of the world, should be such that no one should suffer from 
want of food and clothing. In other words, everybody should be able 
to get sufficient work to enable him to make both ends meet. And this 
ideal can be universally realized if the means of production of 
elementary necessaries of life remain in the hands of the masses. ... 
Their monopolization by any country, nation, or group of persons 
would be unjust. The neglect of this simple principle is the cause of 
the destitution that we witness today not only in this unhappy land, 
but in other parts of the world also. (Young India, Nov. 15,1928). 


This may well be the suggestive yet practical agenda for all present 
and future development initiatives that may provide us with some 
viable alternatives. 


a 
r 


Sudhir Kumar 


Lavanam Gora and Mark Lindley, assisted by Vijayam Gora, Gandhi 
As We Have Known Him, National Gandhi Museum, New Delhi, in 
Association with Gyan Publishing House, New Delhi, 2005, pp. 338 


Today, we face an unprecedented wave of disillusionment with policies, 
plans, programmes, and aid. In spite of the impressive overall rate of 
growth, tHe great mass of people in the poor countries remain 
appallingly poor and little invòlved in development. 

The book has clearly brought out that we have adored religious 
and patriotic Gandhi. But unfortunately we have missed a 
revolutionary, a disciplined, humanitarian and universal Gandhi. He 
had predicted that, “A violent and bloody revolution is a certainty one 
day unless there is a voluntary abdication of riches and the power that 
riches give and sharing them for the common good” (pp.81-82). 

The authors have recognized Gandhi's vision to consider whole 
world as “one single family” and his mission to achieve his goal through 
Sarvodaya (development of all). He exhorted his followers not to 
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deviate from his basic principles of Truth and Non-violence, as well as 
not to tolerate injustice anywhere. He suggested Satyagraha as the 
method to fight for legitimate human rights. The powers of mind, 
money and muscle, as a trustee of society, have to be used not to exploit 
people but to raise their moral, socio-economic and political status. 
Gandhi wanted to develop in people a sense of self-respect, self- 
confidence and self-reliance. 

The book has adopted a rigorous methodology to analyse 
favourable as well as unfavourable utterances and remarks of Gandhi 
on various issues in his gradual evolution and continuous growth. This 
has been supported by references and cross references. 

In the foreword C.N.Patel has said that both Gandhianphiles and 
Gandhianphobes will immensely benefit from the book. The authors 
have done an exceedingly good job in organizing the material cogently 
in to seven chapters to see Gandhi through their secular eyes. 

The chapter on “Introduction” has very ably outlined the basic 
thrust of the volume. It has rightly claimed that the distinctive feature 
of the book was: First, “while other books may seek to explain the secrets 
of Gandhi’s political method, our’s will show something of what they 
were not, by showing how in his last years he reconsidered cherished 
beliefs—some of which had even helped him to develop his great 
invention of nonviolent Satyagraha—because he had mean-while seen 
them become destructive of his deepest longings” (p. 14). Second is 
devoted to reminiscences by Lavanam. His father (Gora) was an active 
soldier in the freedom struggle since 1920. His association with Gandhi 
dates back to his birth in 1930 when the Salt Satyagraha was Jaunched. 
His father appropriately christened him as Lavanam to remind atrocities 
committed by British upon people of India. The other reason was that 
his parents being atheists, did not want to follow the orthodox system 
of giving Gods name to their son after one of his grand fathers. 

He [Lavanam] had given an excellent account of Gandhi's influence 
on the members of his family and vice-versa. The dialogue between 
Gandhi and Gora on atheism and theism became not only creative and 
constructive but highly illuminating. 

‘Chapter three has identified five themes for in-depth study. These 
are: (1) Truth, Nonviolence, Self—discipline and Vegetarianism; (2) Self- 
respect, Public mindedness, Indian strength and dignity; (3) 
Humanitarianism and alleviation of abject poverty; and (4) Love of 
religion and of Hinduism; and (5) Yearning for Moksha. 

He (Gandhi) used traditional idioms to communicate with people 
in a tradition bound society. He first formulated a theory that ‘God is 
Truth’ but soon changed it to “Truth is God,’ which became his universal 
ideology. His dearest wish was to live and die for truth. 
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For him “Ahimsa was a science.” There is no place for “failure” in 
science. Failures are the pillars of success as they lead to further 
discoveries. The present policies, plans, programmes, schemes and 
activities which are top-down in character, do not reach the poor people 
some of whom do not get even two square meals a day. 

Chapter 4 is an exhaustive comment on Hinduism. Gandhi made 
herculean efforts to correct some of the undesirable rituals and practices 
that had crept into Hinduism. He was not in favour of conversion and 
wanted people to live honestly and truly in the religion to which they 
were born. He blessed inter-religious marriages and derendes Nehru’s 
daughter Indira’s marriage to a Parsi. 

Pine cas pe AGEL (and @ paid about eaaleayetein alae 
have been very critically and eloquently examined in this chapter. 

Chapter 5, in conjunction with fourth, gives a comparative study 
of salient features of other religions. It has also covered a number of 
saints and their writings. 

Madame Balavatsky’s sincere remarks made in 1905, cautioned both 
the Hindus and Muslims of the evils of Western civilization and warned 
them to be aware of becoming enamoured of it. She had made comments 
about the perils of blindly following Western civilization. Let us not be 
like moths to rush swiftly into a blazing fire to perish there [Gita XI: 
29] 

Gandhi was able to change neither the perception of Jinnah nor of 
the Muslim League about the two nation theory. 

The authors have very ably delineated the role of Gandhi as a master 
chess player in the political arena. He knew the unique abilities and 
values of his followers and how to integrate them for the movements/ 
works launched by him. 

The authors feel the “poison and untruths” were due by no means 
only to Jinnah’s ambition, but also to the anxiety with which many 
Moslems witnessed the spectacle of the vast and vigorous movement 
that Gandhi built up for Indian self—rule. Gandhi’s willing use of Hindu 
religious sentiments aroused a fear that Indian self-rule would become 
Hindu rule over Moslems. 

The book would not have been complete without a chapter on 
theism, atheism and secularism. The readers will immensely benefit 
by reading the opinions of knowledgeable scholars as well as Gandhi's 
insight into various issues. Gandhi in 1920-30 had said that his “theism 
was invulnerable to reason.” 

He found that the nearest approach to Truth is through love. The 
following conversation between Gora and Gandhi gives an example of 
Gandhi’s ever open mind. Gora: “If truth is god, then why don’t you 
say ‘Satyam’ instead of ‘Raghupathi Raghava’, which conveys to others 
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a meaning very different from what it conveys to you.” Gandhi: 

“Do you think I am superstitious? I am a super-atheist.” As you know, 
the atheist does not have the luxury of transferring the burden 

of his sin/s to some divine entity. He is answerable to his own 
conscience. He has to watch his steps constantly. In reality, no-one can 
transfer one’s sin/s to any one else. 

Gandhi was a highly secular man. Having failed to prevent 
partition, he undertook to ensure that the Republic of India would bea 
secular and not a religious state. He was opposed to state aid, partly or 
wholly, to religious bodies. He was against religious indoctrination in 
the schools. The Government can teach only ethics on the main lines 
common to all religions and agreed by all parties. He was of firm 
opinion that atheism cannot flourish in India. 

The message the authors want to give to Indians and others is that 
we should discover and develop those aspects of Gandhian work and 
thought that are more relevant to our contemporary social needs. All 
changes begin with a thought. Thoughts mark the beginning of life. 
They also mark the beginning of transformation. Gandhi's idea about 
eradication of poverty was to bring the “common people” to the core 
of public policy. 

The book is a thematic study of Gandhi's life. It has successfully 
portrayed that life cannot be viewed in one single dimension. What is 
socially acceptable need not necessarily be fair? What is desirable is 
not necessarily accessible in conforming with reality? Change is the 
only reality, everything else is an illusion. It has kept the promise that 
was made in the first chapter and maintained excellent unity in themes 
throughout. On the whole it is an indispensable addition to the available 
literature on Gandhi. It touches upon maladies as well as remedies. It 
will be an excellent guide on Gandhian studies and research. The 
authors deserve our compliments and congratulations for the 
painstaking work. 


è 


K.D. Gangrade 


Manjrika Sewak, Multi-Track Diplomacy between India and Pakistan: 
A Conceptual Framework for Sustainable Security, Manohar, New 
Delhi, 2005 , pp. 136 


This book emerged from a project on multi-track diplomacy that the 
author had carried out with the support of the Regional Centre for 
Strategic Studies and the Nuclear Threat Initiative. It began with the 
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central question of how social change processes can be initiated and 
sustained between Pakistan and India. It draws on the writings of John 
Paul Lederach and John McDonald and seeks to apply the principles 
of multi-track diplomacy within a transformational perspective in the 
conflict between India and Pakistan. Mere absence of conflict does not 
ensure the existence of peace and security unless it is built on the 
foundations of justice, unless it attempts to create an infrastructure for 
peace, which alone can sustain it. According to the author, “sustainable 
peace and security can be built only if the energies, perspectives and 
experiences of all the stakeholders, particularly those at the grassroots— 
who experience conflict at an intimate level- are injected into official 
peace processes.” ) 

Organised into six chapters the first chapter of the book seeks to 
explicate the meaning of sustainable security and peace in the light of 
the recent contributions by feminist scholars and critics of conventional 
notions of security. It also emphasises the key role of civil society actors 
in building peace. In sum sustainable peace and security can be built 
only if it is seen as a whole system responsibility involving several 
tracks rather than being narrowly focussed on governments alone. 

Chapter two explains the concept of track two diplomacy and traces 
its origin. This type of diplomacy is seen as a bridge between 
governments and civil society groups. The track two efforts made in 
the subcontinent since the mid-nineties also are discussed at length in 
this chapter. The author also brings into the debate the question of a 
more comprehensive approach to track two initiatives in terms of 
agenda setting versus a more narrowly focused one, focusing on some 
issues alone. The author cites the dialogue between the US and Soviet 
citizens in the Cold War years in the Darmouth Conference as a useful 
model for sustained dialogue between India and Pakistan. She 
envisages the track two as a bridging link between top and grass root 
level leaderships. Although the author takes note of the accusations of 
elitism in such track two initiatives, she is optimistic that gradually 
they will spill over into more broad-based forms of citizen diplomacy. 

The third chapter looks at multi-track diplomacy in terms of 
building relationships among broad sections of civil society across the 
two countries. The author says: “while track two diplomacy focuses 
on impacting government thinking and action, multi-track diplomacy 
processes broaden the audience and the issues”. Whether such neat 
categorizations are possible between these two tracks is often difficult 
to say. The author, agreeing with John McDonald, advocates multi- 
track diplomacy as a key strategy to broaden the constituency for peace 
in India and Pakistan by roping in as many actors as possible. 

The fourth chapter amplifies this by suggesting an integrated 
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approach to peace building that takes into consideration the diverse 
actors, levels, roles, functions, activities and time frames for building 
sustainable peace. She also emphasises the need for imagining peace 
as well as developing a generational vision for conflict-ridden South 
Asia. 

Chapter five provides a critical review of multi-track diplomacy in 
the Indo-Pak conflict and makes an earnest plea for strengthening the 
role, efficacy and impact of such diplomacy in the long run. The striking 
of a peace agreement alone is not enough. The deep-rooted prejudices, 
mistrust and misperceptions also need to be transformed. This is 
possible only through multi-track diplomacy, through a public peace 


In the concluding section the author underlines the need to focus 
on those actors whose energies, skills and resources, when deployed, 
can have multiplier effects. The book also talks about alternative 
worldviews and conceptions of power that agree with the multi-track 
diplomacy framework. 

Why there is so much of resistance on the part of governments to 
multi-track initiatives in South Asia is not adequately brought out in 
this book. There is also the underlying assumption that the multi-track 
formula will be useful everywhere, even in societies where the 
entrenched Foreign Service bureaucracy is wary of conceding space to 
non-official citizen diplomacy. One of the acclaimed benefits of multi- 
track diplomacy is its resilience to maintain channels of communication 
between the warring states even when the relations between the 
governments pass through moments of stress and strain. Such 
communicational channels can also be used by the governments to re- 
establish contacts after the estrangement. The euphoria built up through 
the multi-track efforts since the mid-nineties, however, were found 
lacking when the Kargil skirmishes took place. Although the author 
makes a passing reference to the connections between multi-track 
diplomacy and interactive conflict resolution, she fails to acknowledge 
the latter as one of the progenitors of the former. We also need to 


- understand the character of civil societies in both Pakistan and India 


before we can realistically assess their potential for peace building. 
The strength of the book lies in introducing the concept of multi- 
track diplomacy in a relatively understandable fashion and applying 
it in the context of South Asia, both in the conflicts between India and 
Pakistan as well as within each of these two nations. It brings in a 
distinctly peace perspective into the discussion on multi-track 
diplomacy in the subcontinent by looking at conflict resolution in terms 
of the more broad-based and normative framework of conflict 
transformation. Although not exclusively focussed on women, the book 
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also surveys the feminist ideas on peace and security, and the women’s 
initiatives for improving the relations between India and Pakistan. The, 
book is based on some primary data in the form of interviews with 
some of the key exponents and practitioners of multi-track diplomacy, 
both in the subcontinent and abroad. It is a welcome addition to the 
relatively scarce literature on conflict resolution in South Asia. The book 
will be particularly useful to peace activists, students and researchers 
having an interest in peace and conflict resolution studies and the policy 
community looking for fresh ideas in improving Indo-Pak relations. 
The style of writing is appealing to both specialists and general readers. 
The young author has displayed a high degree of seriousness and 
competence throughout the book. 


\ 


Moolakkattu Stephen John 
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A Note from the Editors 


With deep sorrow we announce the demise of Professor 
Mahendra Kumar, the editor of Gandhi Marg for nearly three 
decades, on the 9th of May 2006, after a brief illness. He was 71. 
He is survived by his wife Kusum, four daughters and a son. 
Professor Mahendra Kumar was Head of the Department of 
Political Science and Dean of the Faculty of Social Sciences of 
Delhi University as well as the Director of Gandhi Bhavan of 
the same University. An accomplished academic with wide 
exposure, he was one of the pioneers of peace research in India. 
He had held responsible positions in the International Peace 
Research Association for several years. Professor Kumar was 
particularly known for his quiet and amiable demeanor, which 
endeared him to his friends and colleagues. The Gandhi Peace 
Foundation and the Gandhi Marg team acknowledge with deep 
gratitude the services rendered by Professor Mahendra Kumar 
as editor of the Journal and express our heartfelt condolences 
to the bereaved family. 


We also regret the delay in bringing out the Journal in 
view of the above development, and hope that the readers and 
contributors will bear with us. Moolakkattu Stephen John, 
Professor, School of Gandhian Thought and Development 
Studies, Mahatma Gandhi University, Kottayam, has taken 
charge as the new editor with effect from the current issue. 
Contributors are particularly encouraged to send their papers 
as email attachments to editorgmarg@yahoo.co.in for quicker 
processing and response. 


Editors 











Gandhiji dreamt of a life of economic security for rural people - with 
self-dependent villagers thriving on steady incomes, round the year. 
However, since rural folk are heavily dependant on seasonal crops for 
a livelihood, non - seasonal periods see a sharp dip in their incomes. 
KVIC is working hard to redress this situation - by creating alternate 
avenues of employment that not only supplement rural incomes 
during the cropping seasons but also serve to bridge the vast gap 
between seasonal and non-seasonal agricultural incomes. 

It does so by motivating, encouraging and assisting establishment of 

viable village industries, through : 

e Financial Assistance, to set up new industries; 

e Technical and Marketing Assistance, to ensure that village 
Industries’ products are fine-tuned to consumers' demand; 
and most importantly, 

¢ Provision of a nation-wide network of sales outlets to retail 
village industries' products at remunerative prices. 


We feel proud to follow Gandhiji's footsteps and do our best to give a 
concrete shape to his vision of a resurgent Rural India. 


Resident Representative 


KHADI & VILLAGE INDUSTRIES COMMISSION 
Ministry of SSI & ARI, Govt. of Indla 
A-1, Baba Kharak Singh Marg, New Delhl - 110 001 
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